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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


PuixcE Talleyrand has left a name in Europe 
pcrha[)s the greatest ever achieved by any man in 
E/nucc wlio lias devoted himself exclusively to the civil 
odiees of tli(.) state. In the present century he has 
lieeoine as great a diplomatic authority as was ^laehia- 
velli in the sixteenth ; and hence the Hotel Talleyrand, 
in the Rue St. Florentin, has been regarded by every 
disciple of state-craft who has visited the French capital, 
with ])erhaps as much veneration as the literary devotee 
accords to the more humble abode at Stratford of the 
great master of English poetry. 

The hrilliant career of so public a ciiaractor as Prince 
Talleyrand has necessarily become much canvassed, but 
up to tlie ])resent time, no account has been published 
of liis private history, more particularly of his early life. 
This, liowever, could only be written by some one 
peeiilir’lY in »he Prince's confidenec, who ]>ossessod 
favourable oroor^iiniti'^^ for studying his personal clui- 
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racteristics^ and of becoming acquainted ^vitll his first 
struggles, experiences, and adventures. 

The writer of the papers in this work enjoyed such op- 
portunitics in an eminent degree, and was in the habit of 
noting down Talleyrand’s revelations and recollections, 
which were from time to time imparted to him ; and the 
result, as now laid before the })ublic, it will readily be 
allowed, affords a more interesting portrait of this illus- 
trious statesman than has hitherto been given to the 
Avorld. ^"ery curious particulars and scenes in Prince 
Talleyrand’s own career are combined with extraordinary 
anecdotes of his contemporaries, and <le tails arc given 
of private adventure and domestic habits, which, in a 
truly remarkable and novel manner, illustrate the events 
of that ^rcat drama in which he acted s< 
part. 


KOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

It seems scarcely necessary to observe, that the young 
diplomatist and Mens. C. (Colrnache) arc one and the 
same person — the former having been introduced for 
the sake of disguising the real author, a step which is no 
longer necessary. 
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REVELATIONS 


OF THE 


LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

TALLEYRAND AT VALENCAY. 

It was during the autumn of 18 — , that, passing* 
through Paris, on my way to the south of Euroj^e, 1 
ventured to pay a visit to that hallowed shrine — that 
Mecca of all young diplomatists — the Hotel Talleyrand, 
ill the Rue 8t. Florentiii, to obtain, as it were, a blessing 
and an imposition of hands from the high-priest of the 
diplomatic craft, ere 1 ventured, novice as I then was, 
to put forth on the unknown sea of politics. Perhaps 
there lingered in my mind a latent hope of acquiring 
some new^ information concerning the hidden rocks and 
shoals, the under-currents, which were not yet marked 
down in the very imperfect chart at that lime existing 
in my brain, and by the aid of which I might, by 
steering aright, gain more (][uickly than my colleagues 
the glorious port of ambassadorshiy). 

I had previously had the good fortune to form part of 

a company, assembled by the owner of P House, to 

meet the Prince ie Talleyrand, during the very last 
Easter vacation whicli he had spent in England; so 
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that it was not as a complete stranger that I now. ven- 
tured to seek the presence of his excellency. 

The hour was somewhat late for a morning visit, when 
I called at the hotel: but I had been told by one who 
knew him w ell, that his hour of conjidcncc c\\n[ kindness — 
his liour batecolence^ in short — was decidedly' the one 
hour before dinner; and I had acted entirely upon the 
strength of this friendly warning. 

I was not disappointed; for 1 found the veteran diplo- 
nvitist enjoying the otlnni cam dujniiatc^ after the fatigues 
of tlie (lay. Jle was seated in his easy chair, reclining 
with that peculiarly easy grace which, in sj)ite of his 
lameness, characterized his evxry attitude and moveiiient, 
A bundle of newspapers lay upon the table belbre liim ; 
some were scattered on the floor around ; but he had 
evidently forgotten, for the moment, the world and all 
its fretful politics, and was gazing with fond affection at 
the gambols of his fair \oimg niece, who was on her 
knees upon the floor by h.s side, her arm resting upon 
the elbow of his chair, teasing and provoking the large 
•Englisli spaniel, Carlo, the delight of the j)rince, are! his 
constant eompanion. 

It would be dillieult for a painter to imagine a scene 
more interesting, or even more poetical, than tlic one 
which thus suddenly ])resented itself to me. TIk' l(mg 
golden liair of the child fell forward in a glittering shower, 
blending with the silvery masses wliicli, to the latest 
hour of his life, shaded in such luxuriant a!)imdanee llie 
calm brow of the prince?; and as he bent down overlier, 
the contrast between the fair and blooming face, ani- 
mated as it was by the glow of youth and the excite- 
ment of the game, witli tliat cold, iiiipenetra])le euuii- 
tenance, those fixed and marble? features, was rendered 
yet more striking. It was the dim iiimiovalde Past, 
seeking to interrogate the busy, smiling Future; Old 
Time striving to detain one single rosy hour, and pau.sing 
to gaze while yet tlie charm endured. iTa rc was, in- 
deed, over the wdiole scene a shadow of bygone times, 
which the grace fid figure of that fair girl alone seemed 
to attach to the Present. 
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The (Irawino'-rooni into which I was ushered was 
noble and lo%, although an entresol^ and through the 
high casements the setting sun of autumn poured in its 
rich and glowing beams, seeming to pause in fondness 
over that scene, and, forgetting all besides, to linger 
there. Through the arched vista of the Tuileries, late 
so green, but already bared of foliage, the darkening 
sky gave token of the near approach of twilight, and I 
could not help being struck with the fitness of the 
emblem. 

I had leisure to contemplate the scene*, for the low 
suppressed laughter of the child, and the playful growling 
of old (kirlo, had prevented the announcement of my 
name from immediately reaching the ear of his excel- 
lency, and it was not till I stood within a step or two of 
his chair that he became aware of my presence. He 
then rose slightly, leaning on his cane, and gave me 
that gracious and courtly welcome^ — a reminiscence of 
the old which neither his passage through the 

revolutionary mire, nor even across the broad Atlantic, 
had bt‘en abh' to mar. That bland and polished urbanity 
was the attribute of a race of men of which he was the 
last re})resentative, and of which we shall sec the like 
no more. 

My conference with him was but short, and passed 
chiefly in inejuiry after the friends I had left; some 
few fpiestions concerning my future destination; an ob- 
servation or two respecting the charijv d\(ffah'es at that 
time resident at the court to which I was bound ; but 
nothing further; and 1, who had indulged in vague 
dreams of the treasures of advice concerning my new 
career, to be gathered during this interview, was just on 
the point of taking my leave, without having dared to 
breathe a hint upon the subject which lay up[)erniost in 
my thoughts, when, to iny delight, amid the numberless 
kind things he uttered upon the subject of my journey, 
he added, with a bland and courteous smile, which from 
the old to the young so greatly enhances the value of 
the kind speech, t ous viendrez nous voir a Valencaj^*’ 

And then, as though he had reserved all his urbanity 

li 2 
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till tiic last, acting upon his own principle of always 
waiting to the end,” he told me that he himself was on 
the point of hastening thither, — that I should see liini 
no more in Paris, — that the place would not he far out 
of my road on my journey soiitl i wards ; and the kind- 
ness of the tone, the friendly glance with which the 
words were accompanied, left me no doubt of their sin- 
cerity ; so I accepted the invitation with the most joyful 
alacrity, and, betore we ])artcd, he himself had fixed the 
day for our meeting again — at Valencay I 

At Valcn(j.‘ay ! Here then, was 1 about to accomplish 
by a mighty stride, to overleap by a singl(‘ bound, many 
a weary league on the highway of j)olitics ; and more- 
over, to gain case for the remainder of the dusty journey. 
So, with these ])leasant illusions in my mind, it cannot b(‘ 
wondered at if 1 rather hastened than retarded my move- 
ments. With a heart beating high with exj^(‘Ctation did 1 
set forth on this pilgrimage. It had becui one of my day- 
dreams, which 1 was about to convert into reality. 1 
had so often longed to behold the great statesman in lii- 
retirement, and now I was about to see him in his hours 
of leisure and of /nis.ser-a/lrr, and to share with his chosen 
inmates all the treasures of his rich and varietl store of 
reminiscences I 

I had heard that it was his great delight, wlien at 
Va!encay, to call up the s'pirits of the shadowy ])ast, 
and that here he seemed to live and breathe amongst 
them ; that here he took no heed of to-day, or of wlint 
might befal on the morrow; that his soul was with the 
past — his thoughts were all of days gone by, and lingered 
not with the present. By turns abiding amid the courtly 
saloons of the days previous to the Revolution, he would 
tell of Madame de llouttlers and Marie Antoinette, and 
of the fol/e vie led l)y the young, when he, too, was in 
his youtli. Then the rude (Jonvtmtional — the stern 
Republican — the warlike figures of the Emjure — the 
pale, dim Silhouettes of the Restoration, would all arise 
and pass in crowded array before his enchanted audience; 
with such grace and truth, too, were they all endowed, 
that sometimes the listener could believe that he had 
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seen and heard the like, and that he too had been of 
tliern and among them. 

Valencay had ever been the favourite residence of the 
prince. It was here that he had ever preferred seeking 
relief from the political turmoil of the moment, — perhaps 
to repose after the fatigues of the last stnig^le, — perhaps 
to gain fresh courage and vigour for that which, with 
his iiiierring foresight, he knew to be inevitable. It 
was here that he sought the rest which he sometimes 
needed —it is here that, by his own desire, he now 
reposes for ever. 

These are the reminiscences which must henceforth 
render Valencay one of those few favoured spots, scat- 
tered here and there over the surface of our dull earth, 
towards which Fancy liurries on before, and wliere 
Memory lingers long behind ; places that shine out, 
amid the duliiess of this dreary world, with the bright 
lustre which the memory of the great and good has 
shed around tliem, and which, to the traveller through 
the land where they arc found, become hallowed shrines, 
that it is scorn and reproach to have visited the country 
without beholding. 

In my case, and young as I vhen was, it is no wonder 
if I approaclied, with feelings of almost undue reverence, 
the s])ot where dwelt the last great statesman of the age 
— the last, at least, of that class of men who, single-handed 
and alone, could lead, by the very force of their spirit, 
whole nations to think as they thought, and to act as they 
directed. Irnagimitiou had indeed gone on long before, 
and paused to await me at the gates of the Chateau of 
Valencay. Nor was I disappointed on my first aj)- 
])roach. It is a noble and stately pile, well suited to 
the regal tastes and habits of him who at that time shed 
additional lustre over its sumptuous retirement. 

l^'he dark forest, through which the road lies for many 
miles, gives a grande ur to the scenery, of which this 
])art of France is elsewhere almost entirely devoid. 
The broad Moorish towers of the chateau arc seen for 
some time, alternately appearing, and then lost to sight, 
until finally they form tiie termination of the splendid 
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avenue de Gatincs, througli which they are Ijehcld at a 
great distance, gradually rising in the perspective', and 
seeming to increase in size as the traveller draws near, 
with an effect almost magical. Nothing can be liner 
or more original than the apj^carance oF these rar-fhined 
towers, which give to the building an air of oriental 
grandeur, ])erfectly unitpie. They were built at dif- 
ferent periods, the first one having been added to the 
edifice, which at the time was already a inixliue of 
Gothic and inoyai-afjr architecture, by ]M. de Lucay, 
on his return from his travels in the East, and their 
broad shining domes, surmounted by light gill weather- 
cocks, bring strangely to mind tlie moscpies and palaces 
of the Asiatic cities. 

The a])proach to the chateau is particularly grand 
and magnificent, being through an avenue of glorious 
old chestnut-trees, through which, at the moment of my 
arrival, the long rays of the evening sun were pouring, 
all aslant, over the green turf, making wide patches of 
the soft grass a])pcar all on flame, while the shadows 
thrown between a])pcarcd black and mysterious I’roiii 
the contrast. The carriage drove up tlio noble avenue 
de Gatines. The gay postilions, with long tri-coloured 
rib])ons fluttering in the wind, with plaited pigtail and 
heavy jack-boots, cracking their whips, with loud halloo, 
to cheer forward the wild, scampering ropo-liarnessetl 
horses, gave such an air de nymcc to the scc'ue, that I 
could almost fancy myself, as 1 leaned eagerly forward 
in the carriage, to be the licro of one of jMarivaiix’s 
delightful novels, and to be some one of his dear in- 
genious Counts de P., about to ])ay his first visit to 
some fascinating, rebellious, unfaithful Marcpiise de F. 
or de N. Had such indeed been the case, 1 do not 
think tlie said hero could have felt more alarmed and 
embarrassed then 1 did during the few moments when 
the carriage, having turned into the great gates, drove 
with stunning fracas round the wide cuur iVlionneur^ 
and stopped at the jirincely jyerron of the vestibule. 

It was quite a relief to learn from the domestic, who con- 
ducted me, through an endless labyrinth of staircases and 
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corridors, to my room, that tlie large {)arty then assembled 
at tlic chateau hnd all dispersed after the usual early din- 
ner, and that the building was at the moment a comjilete 
desert. Nothing could suit me better, for it gave me time 
to collect all my scattered ideas, and to establish myself in 
the great drawing room, recewinfj not received; and all 
timid juveniles know well the full value of this difference. 
The view from the windows of this room was magnifi- 
cent. An ancient and heavy cloister, forming a cool 
shady piazza during the summer, and a dry and cheerful 
retreat in winter, lay immediately without, and through 
each arch the varied and rich landscape was enframed. 
The broad expanse of park, witli its dark belt of forest 
beyond, and the little town of Valencay, with the 
Gothic sj)ire of its church, and the white roofs glittering 
in the sun, by turns appeared, as f moved on, like the 
images in a child’s magic lantern. 

In a sliort time, the various stragglers began to return 
from their walks, and I was delighted when, among the 
ver}^ first persons who greeted me, I recognised an old 
ac(piaiiitance, whom I had often seen in society during 
the prince’s embassy in London. Those who have 
ever felt the delight of findiiiir an acquaintance in a 
strange land, and where we had aiitici|)ated meeting 
iione but strangers, will readily believe my joy at being 
grciited in wcll-remcmbcrcd accents by (h, who became 
from that moment a valued and precious friend, more 
so than many whom I liad known and loved from child- 
hood, but who were now absent, and could afford me 
no aid in encountering the mighty leviathan within 
reach of whose tremendous jaws I seemed so thought- 
lessly to have wandered. 

With the kind assistance of this friend, however, I 
began, in a very short time, to regain my confidence, 
and, before the creaking of carriage-wheels upon the 
gravel without had announced the return of the Prince 
from his evening drive, I had been mis au cQurant of all 
the liahiltid.es do maisott, and the station and character 
of each individuiu had been so fully laid down to me, 
that T now felt armed v illi too much foreknowledge to 
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dread any longer the ignorance and inexperience which 
had so otten been my worst enemies. 

The room was w^cil nigh filled by the time the Prince 
had descended from his carriage, and, preceded by old 
Carlo, barking and yelping, had slowly traversed the 
wide vestibule. For sncii is the courtier-like propensity 
of human nature, that, although no warning-bell had 
summoned the different stragglers homeward, yet, by 
marvellous instinct, they all seemed aware of the very 
moment ’of the prince’s return to the chateau, and 
pressed eagerly to the saloon to receive him. There 
was a general advance towards the door when the prince 
entered, leaning on his gold-headed cane, and then the 
assembly divided in tlie midst, to allow him to pass 
through, to gain his large faideall by the fire. This 
movement gave an effect to his entree, of indescribable 
interest. Altogether, it was one of the prettiest pieces 
of small-court ceremony I ever witnessed. 

The conversation was carried on, for some little time, 
standing, the company separating in small groups ; but, 
when lights were brought, and the prince had fairly 
taken his seat at the whist-table, the salon began, though 
gradually, to clear. Some of the guests retired to rest, 
in order to be abroad betimes on the morrow ; some 
withdrew stealthily by a side door, and presently the 
noise of feet and the clattering of billiard-balls told 
plainly tlie reason of their absence ; anon, another group 
would disappear, and then 1 was sure that a faint odour 
of cigars woukl blow in from the half-closed window. 
For me, I bravely resisted every invitation to move from 
the seat wherein I had so comfortably ensconced m 3 'self, 
being sufficiently occupied, this first evening, in making 
myself familiar with all the actors in the scene going on 
around me ; and I was well repaid for my self-denial, 
for at that very moment were assembled, in that old 
courtly saloon, some of the brightest intellectual lumi- 
naries of the kingdom. 

You arc fortunate,’’ exclaimed C., as he kindly came 
to take his scat beside me, in being a guest with some 
of our most remarkable illustrations of the ancient 
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— men who remain, few in number, to tell the generation 
of our day what is meant by the ‘ wits’ and heaux-es^prits 
of a period which, although not distant, yet seems driven 
centuries back by the rapidity with which new eras, new 
societies, and new dynasties, have succeeded each other. 
For instance,” continued he, “ there is the Count de M. ; 
I dare not call him the old count, although were age 
measured by years alone, he would certainly be con- 
sidered to have well earned the title. He is already 
past the threescore years and ten fixed by the great 
Psalmist as the term of man’s life, and yot here he is, 
more alive, more pungent, more racy than ever. I know 
of no e:reater contrast than that which exists between 
this man and our princely liost. 

Look at them as they sit opposite to each other, both 
intent upon the chances of the game ; the one so calm 
and dignified, reflecting almost tediously upon the card 
he ought to play ; then placing it, slowly and deliberately, 
upon the table. Watch him for ever so long a time, you 
will detect no symptom of impatience, no gesture of 
disappointment, as the tricks arc carried from the board 
by his rival! But seldom, even during a run of decided 
ill luck, have I seen him bite his pale lip slightly and in 
silence. Now, look at the count : see with what bitter 
merriment he shoves the cards towards his adversary — 
how the stinging gibe, the acid hon mots fall from his 
lips, each sufficient to ensure success to a whole act of 
a modern vaudeville — how he grasps tlie cards with 
impatient glee when they have fallen to his share — his 
keen eye lighting up, and his tall, thin figure rising in 
his chair, while he pours a burning torrent of witty pun 
and quolibet into the car of his neighbour. There is 
more life in that man, in spite of his years and the hard 
life he has led, than in a dozen of the poor, stunted, 
jeunes Frances who surround him. 

The prince and M. are like two schoolboys, hating, 
dreading each other, yet each one feeling that tlie pre- 
sence of tlu' other needed to bring out his own value ; 
they are steel and flint, bv turns giving and receiving 
blows, and sending up sparks which dazzle the listener 
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and liold him entranced. The one, cold and reflective, 
could crush liis tormentor, were he but allowed time and 
opportunity; while the other, by his great presenec of 
mind, never at fault, and his brilliant and pungent 
satire, will sometimes cause his friend to writhe, even 
while he bears the same placid countenance and the 
same calm smile. 

An instance of tlic count’s readiness at repartee,” 
conliniled my friend, ^^occurn.'d this very day at dinner. 
The pnjsy old dowager-duchess down yonder, with the 
lavender satin and the marabout licad-gear, had been 
descanting most lengthily upon her genealogy, during 
the greater part of the repast. Everybody was yawning 
most mournfully, and there were certain symptoms in 
the brilliant hawk’s-cyc of ]M., which told to all who 
knew him tliat he was waiting with impatience for a 
pounce. The opportunity was not long in presenting 
itself. The poor old duchess, by dint of twaddling on 
undisturbed, had arrived at the period ])reeeding the 
revolutionary war — ^ At which time,’ said she, ^ some of 
our family emigrated to Canada, where a branch remains 
to this very day. 1 have a cousin there wl!o writes to 
me sometimes. Her name is JShusselhte — a curious 
name, is it not, count?’ a])pealing to M., whose eyes 
were fixed upon her with foul intent. 

^ Not at all,’ returned he quickly ; ^ / have a cousin 
called Batiste — you have one called Mousseline ; — rien de 
plus simple !’ 

Of course tlie whole table was convulsed with 
laughter. The one object was gained; the prosy old 
duciiess was silenced for the rest of the dinner, and M., 
elated by his triumph, was ftiore brilliant and witty than 
ever. lie has made a bitter enemy ; but what cares he 
so long as the old ])roscr does not inflict her ennuyeux 
havardaye upon him while she remains. Of this there 
is no fear, for 1 overheard her servant mention that her 
carriage must be ready to depart to-morrow. Life is 
too sliort, according to M.’s declaration, to waste it in 
listening to other ])eople’s mauvaisc prose. 

The career of the Count M has been, like that 
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of most of the men of note of his own time, checkered 
with startling gleams of light — with fearful intervals of 
darkness ; Imt his ready wit and great tact have made 
him float to this very hour upon the surface of politics, 
while many of his contemporaries, with infinitely more 
talent, and ccrtaiiily more principle, have sunk to rise 
no more. The man’s very life has been, for years past, 
even to his most intimate friends, a complete mystery. 
Tkrt/ only know that he is ruined, lie has been beg- 
gared more than once even during the time that 1 have 
known him, but has always risen again, more brilliant 
and more sparkling than ever, llis fire scerns, verily, 
un(|iienchablc, for it bursts fortli from amid the ashes 
witli which poverty and humiliation would fain seek to 
smother it, and l)nrns with a brighter glow ^fter each 
fruitless endeavour that his enemies have made to ex- 
tinguish it altogether. 

‘‘ ^ ATon p(iuvr(‘ amiP said one of his row' friends to 
him, after one of the many tornadoes to which fturing 
llis life lie had been exjiosed — an execution in his house, 
and llis horses all sold — ^mun pauvre and — <pie te 
I'csl.e-t-ii 

Alai r exclaimed the count, as he turned away, 
with light, buoyant step and smiling countenance. In 
less than a year he was again rvmonte^ in full credit and 
full success ; his house, as before, the resort of all that 
was gay and brilliant in the metrojiolis — ‘himself again 
the oracle of a wide and fashionable circle. The answer 
and the result, display the character of the man better 
than whole pages of written biograph}^ could do. His 
faith lies in his own capacity for turning to account the 
weakness of others, and never has it been deceived.” 

Who is the tall, thin adversary of the count ?” said 
I, struck with the appearance of the person, as he turned 
and spoke in a low. confidential tone to the prince. 

Oh, that is the Count de F.,” said rny friend — “ the 
antiquated beau of Parisian high life, lie is the same 
gay pliilandcier, tin -ame favoured swain, the object of 
as many fluttering sighs and tender regrets, as he was 
thirty years ago, when he svas in his prime, or forty 
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years ago, when he was young. Some people liavc 
affixed a nearer relationship between him and the 
prince than the latter has ever chosen to avow. Be this 
as it may, the count, whether from this cause, or from 
the number of years wliich he has spent in the friendshij) 
and society of the Prince de Talleyrand, has imbibed 
much of his ready wit and cold, sarcastic plii!osf)phy, and 
displays them sometimes at the expense of others, with 
the same reckless disregard of feelings or amour 'propre^ 
His victims are numerous, but they too arc sometimes 
fully revenged by the prince, with whom he cannot vie, 
in spite of the llorid wit and forked satire in w'hich he 
will indulge. 

“ The poor count liad well nigh been overwhelmed, 
Slink for pver, on one occasion, by a witticism of Talley- 
rand’s which spread over Paris in an incredibly short 
space, and filled the heart of the poor old dandy with 
gall and bitterness. The prince had always rallied the 
count*most unmercifully upon his absurd pretensions to 
youth and gallantry, and yet, in spite of this, so great is 
the infatuating ctfect of love, that the latter was foolish 
and unguarded enough to mention, with great mystery, 
a new compiest which he had made, and upon which he 
piqued himself not a little. This time it was a lady of 
talent, rank> and fashion, and he wished most ])articularly 
to herp his coiKpiest, now that he had so fairly won it. 
It was just at tlie j)criod of the new year, and vircmies 
were Hying in every direction. 

^ 1 should like to give the lady of iny heart some- 
thing that would j)lease her,’ saicl the count ; ^ do assist 
me, prince ; what can I jiroenre that would be most rare 
— something iinicpie of its kind — something that is but 
seldom seen, and of which the like could not be brought 
to her from any l^ody else.’ 

‘‘ I'lie prince appeared to reflect (or a moment, and 
the count waited impatiently for the answer, 

‘ I have it — I have it I’ ill length exclaimed the prince, 
joyfully. 

“ ‘ What? tell me (juickly, 1 wall go this moment and 
procure it.’ 
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“ ^ No need to stir/ returned the prince, drily; ^give 
licr one of the hairs of your head — if you can; — it must 
indeed be a thing uni(pic of its kind, and of which none 
could bring her tlie fellow.’ 

‘^This allusion to the baldness of the antiquated 
Adonis was irresistible; the han mot was sure to be le- 
niembered wherever he appeared, and for a long time it 
drove him from the society of those who had heard it. 
It was oidy when he had prored the reality of his ])re- 
tensions, V-y the splendid marriage which he made soon 
afterwards, that he regained confidence, amj once more 
appeared as you now behold him, more soft and Cupid- 
like, more captivating, and more papillonant than ever. 

‘‘ The guest who sits opposite to him, his partner in 
the game, is the celebrated Royer Collard, perhaps, 
saving our host, the best specimen of the ancien rajime now 
existing in the country. As Talleyrand may be taken as 
type of the old French nobleman, ^o may Royer Collard 
be admitted as si)ecimen of the ancient French gentle- 
man. It is a pleasure to look upon that man, and behold 
in his calm, open eye. and his broad expanse of forehead, 
denoting at once the union of genius and benevolence, a 
l^erfect corroboration of all the gOvHl which one has heard 
Ifom all parties concerning him. Throughout every 
change and form of government under which he has been 
called into action, he lias been remarkable for his in- 
flexible integrity. No swerving — no deviation — no com- 
promise- — but straightforward has he^ marched, without 
flmching, in the path which he had chosen. It was he 
who a])piied to Guizot the epithet wliich it is said so di- 
verted the king. ‘ Au;>tcro inti'lguant T exclaimed he, 
when he heard that Guizot had again accej)ted office, 
after his express determination not to act with the then 
existing government. The mot flew from mouth to 
mouth, and, whether correct or not, was at least .success- 
ful, which is everything in Paris. 

I firmly believe Royer Collard to be a true and dis- 
interested friend die prince. In Paris, they live much 
together ; scarcely a single vlay being suffered to pass 
without his paying bis vjsu at the Hotel Talleyrand. 
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Perhaps he is the only person amid the crowd by wlioin 
the prince is sunonncled, in whom the latter places j)er- 
fect reliance, because, with his keen judgment and great 
knowledge of human nature, he knows well enough that 
he is the only one with whom interest will yield to 
friendship. 

Of course,” proceeded my friend C., the chateau is 
sometimes visited, like every other chritcau in the king- 
dom, by all the \fdcJicn:r and the ^ hnjwrtiais^ of the 
country round, and the prince, being in a more elevated 
position thqn his neighbours, has also more than their 
share of hos})itality to bestow. Just observe yonder old 
gentleman with the powdered head, looking over M. s 
cards, with a knowing air. That is a near neighbour of the 
prince, to whom he is coin})elled hy policy to do the ho- 
nours of the house. It is impossible to behold a belter type 
of the ^ Eerrichon,’ whom their own Ge<;rge Sand has so 
aptly described as ^ inoitid oursy moitlr n tout oil 1 1 is estate 
joins that of Valencay; part of it can be seen from the 
windows of the gallery of the chateau, and, on looking 
thence flic other day, he exclaimed to the ('ounl de M., 
who was admiring it, ^ Mon Dleii, corntc ! ]w^i think: if 1 
had only had the misfortune to lose my father last year, 
I might have bouglit all the land right away to tlie left, 
and made the place worth having I’ A whole written 
volume could not paint the Berrichon character more 
clearly than this single speech. It is verily believed, 
that were the thiyg permitted by law, the Berrichon 
would throw his own children into the bahmcc, if it we^*e 
necessary to complete a good bargain in the disposal of 
his sheep. 

^‘Yoii would be much diverted were you to witness 
all the intriguing and maiuEuvring that is going forward 
among l\\it jirojiridtdiros arid yrntUdfros of tins part of the 
country*, to gain admission here. This chateau is looked 
upon with wonder and awe, and its broad bastions and 
^Moorish towers arc fabled through the province to con- 
tain more dark secrets and more hidden mysteries than 
ever were confided to the grim keeping of the Bastile 
or the £even Towers. A short time ago, the Mayor of 
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C., a large town of this province, at some little distance 
from this, was invited by the prince to dine at the 
chateau, and, as the roads were bad, and the nights 
without moon, he was courteously asked to delay liis 
return home until the following morning. You may 
imagine the sudden increase of importance, the sudden 
puffing of ])ride, with which the w^orthy mayor accepted 
the invitation, and also the parting injunctions of niadatne 
sonJlqwuse, to bring back to her and her daugiiters the 
long history of all the w'ondrous deeds which were going 
foiwvard inside those aristocratic walls — a scj^lcd mystery 
w:hich, from their owni experience, they knew tlia.t they 
could never hope to solve. 

It so happened that, on tlic very morning of the 
day so rife wdtli expectation to tlic poor mayor, Comte 
Jlold liad arrived at Valencay. Notliing could be more 
propitious, and the worthy official rubbed his hands wdth 
glee, at the thought of the immense information he 
sliould gain, by listening to the conversation of tw o such 
distinguished politicians — of the awdVd importance of his 
position with regard to liis colleagues at the conscil at 
home- -of the delight and pride of his aml)itious wufe, 
wliile she listened to the detail of all her husband had 
heard concerning tlie secret affairs of the nation ; in 
sh(;rt,. the honest /jou/yeois felt, from the very moment of 
his arrival, that tremulous, uncertain kind of emotion 
(one hardly knows wdiether to call it pain or pleasure) 
which precedes in most minds the realization of some 
dream wdiich lias long been nursed and fostered v/itli 
great care.* 

Dinner passed away; the honest functionary, ail 
eyes and cars to what wuis going forward, listened in- 
tently on every side to catch the least significant obser- 
vation wdiich should fall, either from the lips of liis host 
or of the illustrious guest. Ihit it was in vain he strained 
his hearing, listening so intently that Iiis neighbour was 
once or twdee compelled to remind him of the dish 
berore him; not a word of politics was breatlicd during 
the whole repast ; a.al when once, during a shor- silence 
wdiich occurred, li . veniun u, in a timid voice, to ask 
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the prince if he thought the Belgian monarchy would 
be of long duration, he \vas merely answered by a 
request to take more champagne, and the conversation 
once more resumed its light and frivolous tone. Wit 
there was in abundance : sparkling showers, and bold 
satire, and learning too ; but the ^ malre de son endroif 
cared not for all the good things which were Hying past 
him from one end of the table to the other, and con- 
vulsing every listener with bursts of hearty laughter; he 
smiled not, poor man, but rather sat lost in ])ainful 
wonder, that the great ones of the earth should thus 
lose the precious hours in idle bantering and unseemly 
mirth! But he hoped that, once in the salon, the con- 
versation might at length fall into a more serious and 
profitable vein, and he had already taken his ])lace close 
to the prince, determined to catch each syllable that fell 
from his lips, when (yount ]Mole approached. This he 
felt sure would hapjien ; of conr>e, it could not chance 
otherwise. At length, ("ount Mole approached, and 
leant over the back of the prince’s chair, lie spoke, in 
the very ear of tlie ])rince, a confidential whisj)er, which 
the mayor heard, however, distinctly, so close had he 
drawn to the illustrious friends. 

‘ Prince,’ said the count; ^ have you forgotten old 
times and all our fierce encounters*^ (.’ome, and renew 
our skill at billiards in the next room; it will inake us 
both all the younger by twenty years !’ 

‘^Billiards! the Prince de Talleyrand play at billiards! 
it could not be ; he should have* imagined that his lame- 
ness would have saved him from t/iat \ et so it was ; 
the Prince de Talleyrand ])lay at billiards ; and, in 
spite of his lameness, was consideix'd one of the most 
expert players of his day ; and so the poor mayor sat 
the long evening through, discomfited and unha])py, 
with nothing to tell his wife, and nothing to report to 
the town council, when next it should meet. The dis- 
appointment was almost too bitter to be borne. 

Hope, however, did not desert him. lie well knew 
that the prince and his noble guest could not play at 
billiards the whole night, so he sat awhile waiting with 
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patience, until they should grow tired of the game, and 
return to the fireside* And they did return as he had 
foreseen, and they did seat themselves comfortably, one 
on each side of the chimney. ‘ Now will they discuss 
their latest protocols,’ thought the little mayor, as he 
rubbed his hands in glee. No ; the prince was in high 
sj)irits, for he had won at billiards. The count was in 
high spirits, too, for he declared he had let him win ; 
and the whole conversation was engrossed by the dis- 
cussion — eternal thrust and parry — attack* and repartee 
— which had so worried the mayor at dinner, and of 
which he could not at all see the wit — not he. 

^ At last he was growing (juite beside himself, when 
the prince arose ; which action was the signal that the 
soiree was concluded, and that the different guests were 
free to retire. Yet he had not heaid one single word 
of politics! Wliat would he have to say at the conseil? 
What could he tell his wife? She would greet him 
with reproaches on his return home, and would say that 
such introductions to the great were of little, use, unless 
he knew betUu' how to profit by them; for he felt that, 
wore he to talk till doomsday, lu‘ never should be able 
to persuade her that he had heard not one word of 
politics. She would accuse him of having napped, as 
he always did, and always would do, des])ite her ad- 
monition. 

Well, the guests all withdrew; oiir excellent mayor 
among the number ; but, as he passed the screen down 
yonder at the door, upon turning back to take a wistful 
glance at the blazing liearth, he perceived the count re- 
seat himself in the grea^ arm-chair which he had (piitted 
Init for an instant, and the prince ensconced once more 
in the one he had occupied all the evening; he saw the 
latter draw forward a little (fueridou which stood near, 
place upon it a roll of papers wliich he took from his 
pocket, and pointing to them, he heard him say to the 
count — ‘ Yor sec v. have beso^ne enough before us. 1 
hope you are not sleepy?’ 

“ The curiosity, tin' amblicion, the amour propre of the 
poor mayor were all roused, and forgetting the risk he 
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was about to incur — in short, forgetting all but the oppor- 
tunity of retrieving lost time — he slid himself into a chair 
which stood most invitingly near tlic door, in the shadow 
of the screen, and prcf)arcd to listen with due attention. 
Tliere Wcis a pause, however, during wliich the prince 
rose slightly in his chair, to I'ctich down one of the llaiii- 
beaux from the inantel-piccc. The mayor stretched 
forward eagerly, when his horror may be guessed ; for, 
instead of unrolling the mysterious budget, the prince 
turned to the count, and said, ^ Before we begin upon 
this business, let us conclude the alfair we were sj)eaking 
of before dinner. I am sorry that you have reason to 
suspect the disaffection of the niunici[)ai council of our 
town ; if so, I think you are (juite right to have it re- 
modelled. Whom did you say you would like to replace 
the mayor?’ 

Tile functionary started, and uttered a dee[> groan, 
which no doubt jwevented him hom hearing the count’s 
answer ; but the jn'ince again s})oke, and asked his 
friend what he thought of tlie jwesent one. Of course, 
the answer was most humiliating for the ])oor vu-tiin, 
telling of apparent ina])titude for the ofliec’, of his im- 
pertinent familiarity, and of his eagen*, inconvenient 
curiosity — until the unfortunate actually writhed with 
the pain each word inllicted. 

When the unwelcome harangue' was concluded, the 
prince arose to take a caratfe of water from the console. 
The poor mayor w-as in an awful Iright, for the action 
)>rought the prince iiiuiiediatcly opposite to where he 
sat, trembling and j)erspiriiig from head to foot. I'lie 
prince poured the winter into a tumbler and drank it 
off, and was about retiring to his scat, when his eye fell 
upon the figure of the poor little mayor, who would 
gladly at that moment have been a hundred feet below' 
the earth. 

‘ Ah ! Monsieur L. !’ exclaimed he, ‘ why, in the 
name of Heaven, have you been thus neglected? Bing, 
M. dc Mole, here is our worthy friend L. actually 
freezing behind the screen, while w^aiting for some one 
to conduct him to liis chamber. ^ Mi Uc pardons, Mon- 
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sicur L., for this extraordinary neglect on the part of 
the servants.’ 

^^The valet-dc-chanibrc appeared. 

K-ondiict Moiisieiir L. iminediaicly to his chani- 
her/ said the prince significantly^, ‘ and see that tlic like 
forgetfulness never lia]))>ens again with any of the 
visitors to tins house. /Jon Wr, M. le Mai re, honne nuit^ 
et dormaz hifruF 

^^The trembling culprit hurried oif without littering a 
word, so great was Ins confusion, and departed tlic 
next morning at daybreak for his own home. 

It is needless to say that tlic story of liis removal 
from olfice was a lioax. Tlie prince, in rising to reach 
the light from the chimneys, liad descried, in the looking- 
glass, the shadow of a figure on the opj^osite wall. Ills 
fpiick ])erceplions enabled him at once to guess to whom 
it belonged, from remembrance of the mayor's uneasy 
curiosity, and indiscreet listening to al! that passed 
during dinner, and he felt deti-rmined to punish the 
mean and cowardly listener. A wink at the count was 
siifheieiit ; /tc was not one to refuse a hint, and together 
tliey thus fooled the victim to tlieir heart's content. The 
story got abroad, and created great laughter through- 
out the whole eouiitry, and, as might be expected, the 
little Mayor of C. was ere long carieatured. pamphleted, 
and paragraplied into resigning, and it was only then 
that he was allowed to live in peace, and to forget his 
fatal visit to Valencay.” 

As my friend concluded his story, the whist-talde 
broke up, and the prince rising, moved towards tlu' fire, 
where we were seated, and took the arm-cliair which 
was always reserved for him. 1 must confess that at 
that identical moment I could enter into the feelings of 
the worthy Mayor of (k, for I, too, longed for the 
moment when he would expand, and share with us some 
of the varied riches of anecdote with which his mind 
was stored. 

It needed but a single syiaik to fire the train : the 
prince was en veroe that evening, and I verily believe a 
whole volume might be filled with tiie bare leaves and 

i' 2 
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cuttings of the Flowers of Rhetoric,” with whicli he 
charmed us. If he did not possess, like the anti(jue 
poet of Dante’s vision, the power of carrying us into the 
nether regions, his charm was greater still ; for with a 
beck he conjured up the sliadows he wished us to behold, 
and made them pass in long array before us. One or 
two of the anecdotes I will relate, for the benefit of my 
readers, but they must not expect to find one jot of the 
tmuiner of the narrator — the pi(juaiy*y, the vrrve^ the 
irresistible c^iarm which made the Prince de Talleyrand 
avowedly the first story-teller of his day. If I can give 
but a faint idea of the style of conversation which en- 
livened the long evenings of autumn beneath the princely 
domes of Valcnyay, it will be as much as 1 can hope to 
accomplish, for the very warmth and vivacity of the 
prince’s manner of relating renders it impressible to 
repeat his w'ords, and memory fin Is to retrace the fairy 
chain by which imagination was so sportively held cap- 
tive and enthralled. 

The conversation liad turned upon bonnie Scotland, 
and the prince, amid many regrets at his inability to visit 
the land where (hvclt so many of his best friends, ex- 
pressed much curiosity respecting divers usages and 
customs of the Scotch, some of w liich are so ludike those 
of any other nation on the face of the globe. Among 
other things, he said he had ever felt an eager desire to 
witness an example of second sight, and asked me many 
questions concerning this extraordinary gift : to which 1 
was happily enabled to answer in a satisfactory manner, 
from having heard in my own family of many illustra- 
tions of this peculiarity, all witnessed and hacked by the 
evidence of sundry old nurses and attendants, w ho liad 
been for ages in tlie family, and of course believed with- 
out inquiry. Aly ])()or anecdotes, rough and uncouth 
as they were, seemed to interest the company — this 
kind of superstition being a thing unknown among the 
French, who, if they are gifted wuth the most florid wut, 
have certainly the driest imaginations of any people in 
Europe. 

Somnambulism, and the waking sleep, might ac- 
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count for the origin of siicli a wild beliefj” said one of 
the company. 

Or the faculty of fixing the mind with straining 
energy on one point,” said another. 

Or, ])erhaps, the sudden light — the quick, vivid 
flash, which reveals to some strong and powerful minds 
the Possible, the True,” said the prince. 

I rememher,” continued he, upon one occasion, 
having been gifted for one single instant with this un- 
known and nameless power. I know not, to this moment, 
whence it came; it has never once returned ; and yet, upon 
that one occasion, it saved my life ; without that sudden 
and mysterious inspiration, I should not now be here to 
tell the tale. 1 had freighted a ship in concert with my 
friend Beaumetz. He was a good fellow, Beaumetz, with 
whom I had ever lived on the most intimate terms ; and 
in those stormy times, when it needed not only friend- 
ship to l)ind men together, but almost godlike courage 
to dare to show that friendship, I could not but prize 
most highly all his bold and loyal demonstrations of 
kindness and attachment to me. I had not a single 
easoii to doubt his friendship; on the contrary, he had 
given me, on several occasions, most positive proofs of 
his sincere devotion to my interests and well-being. We 
had fled from France together, we had arrived at New 
York together, and together we had lived in perfect har- 
mony during our stay there. So, after having resolved 
upon improving the little money that was left us by 
speculation, it was still in partnership and together that 
we freighted a small vessel for India, trusting all to the 
goodly chance which had befriended us in our escape 
from danger and from death, to venture once more to- 
(jexher to brave the storms and perils of a yet longer and 
more adventurous voyage. 

Everything was embarked for our departure ; bills 
were all paid and farewells all taken, and we were wait- 
ing for a fair wind with most eager expectation — being 
prepared to embark at a ly hour of the day or nighf in 
obedience to the w'iirni»^ g of the captain. This state of 
uncertainty seemed to irritate the temper of poor Beau- 
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mctz to an extraordinary degree^, and, unable to remain 
(juielly at home, he hurried to and from the city, with 
an eager, restless activity which at times excited my 
astonishment, for lie had ever been remarkable for great 
calmness and placidity of temper. 

One day, he entered our lodging, evidently labouring 
under great excitement, although commanding himself 
to ap[)car calm. I was cngagccl at the moment writing 
letters to Europe, and, looking over my shoulder, he 
said, with fo^rced gaiety, ‘ What need to waste time in 
penning those letters ? they will never reach their desti- 
nation. Come with me, and let us take a turn on the 
Battery ; perhaps the wind may be chopping round ; we 
may be nearer our departure than we imagine.’ 

The day was very Hnc, although the wind was blow'- 
ing hard, and I suffered myself to be persuaded. Beaii- 
metz, I remembered afteiwvards, displayed an unusual 
officiousness in aiding me to close my desk and put away 
my papers, handing me, w'ith hurried eagerness, my hat 
and cane, and doing other little services to quicken my 
departure, which at the time I attributed to the restless 
desire for change, the love of activity, with which he 
seemed to have been devoured during the whole period 
of our delay. We w alked through the crowded streets to 
the Battery, lie had seized my arm, and hurried me 
along, seemingly in eager haste to advance. When wc 
had arrived on the broad esplanade — the glory then, as 
now^, of the city of New York, Beaumetz (piickened his 
step yet more, until we amved close to the water’s edge. 
He talked loud and quickly, admiring in energetic 
terms the beauty of the scenery, the Brooklyn Heights, 
the shady groves of the island, tin* ships riding at anchor, 
and the busy scene on the peopled wharf; when sud- 
denly he paused in his mad, incoherent discourse, for 1 
had freed my arm from his grasp, and stood immovable 
before him. Staying his wild and rapid steps, 1 fixed 
my eyes uj)on his face. lie turned aside^ cowed and dis- 
mayed. ^ Beaumetz,’ I shouted, ^ you mean to murder 
me — you intend to tlmnv me from the height into the sea 
belov . Deny it, monster, it you can !' 
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The maniac stared at me for a moment, but I took 
especial care not to avert my gaze from his countenance, 
and he quailed beneath it. He stammered a few in- 
coherent words, and strove to pass me, but I barred his 
passage with extended arms, lie looked vacantly right 
and left, and then Hung himself upon my neck, and burst 
into tears. ‘ ’Tis true — ’tis true, my friend. The thought 
has haunted me day and night, like a Hash from the lurid 
fire of liell. It was for this I brought you here. Look, 
you stand within a foot of the edge of the parapet — 
in another instant, the work would have betn done !’ 

The demon had left him ; his eye was still unsettled, 
and the white foam stood in bubbles on his parched lips, 
but he was no longer tossed by the same mad excitement 
under which he had been labouring so long, for he suf- 
fered me to lead him home without a single word. A 
few days’ repose and silence, bleeding and abstinence, 
completely restored him to his former self, and, what is 
most extraordinary, the circumstance was never men- 
tioned between us. My fate was at work. It was 
during those few days of watching beside the bedside of 
poor Beaumetz, that 1 received the letters from Trance 
which announced to me the revocation of the decree 
which had sent me a wanderer to America. The Direc- 
tour had relented, and I was invited to return with all 
speed. I sought not to resist the appeal, and at once 
decided on leaving Beaurnetz to prosecute our specula- 
tion alone, and on returning to Paris immcdiatel}'. 

The blow was cruel to poor Bcauinctz, who was fully 
persuaded, I have no doubt, that it was in dread of another 
attack on his part that I had now the wish to leave him. 
No argument I could make use of, no assurances of un- 
changed friendship could shake his opinion, and our part- 
ing was a most stormy and painful one. I made o\ er to 
him my interest in the ship, which we had freighted to- 
gether, and he departed for India, while I bent my course 
once more towards my hellc France, 

‘‘ Once more in a -v^sition to assist my friends, my 
first thought was of B<^*aiimetz, and one of my first acts 
was the cancelling of his death- warrant. I wrote to him 
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to announce the joyful news, addressing iny letter to the 
merchant at Calcutta, to whom he had been recom- 
mended. Ill due time, receiving no answer, I wrote 
again ; but my letters were returned, with the informa- 
tion that the ship, which had sailed from New York 
some months before, and of wliich M. Beanmetz was 
supercargo, had not arrived, that no tidings had lieen 
received of its fate, and that great fears were entertained 
for its total loss. The apprehension was justified, for 
from that day to this no tidinrjs hare erer been receired of 
the ship, nor,* alas! of my poor friend Beanmetz ! ''' 

The prince paused a moment, seeming to collect his 
sad reincrnbrances of Beanmetz, and I could not but 
admire the singular good fortune which had caused him 
to abandon his voyage to India. How different might 
have been the fate of France — nay, of Europe, had he 
sailed in that ship ! Well may he have gained among 
his friends the title of Fortune's master I ” 

But what was really the motive of your first suspi- 
cion of the murderous intent of Beanmetz said one of 
the company. 

’•* I know not to this very hour,” replied the Trinee dc 
Talleyrand ; ‘‘ it was not his eye, for I was not looking 
at him at the moment, I was gazing at the sublime view 
which he himself was pointing out to my notice : — it 
was not in the tone of his voice cither, in which lay the 
warning of my danger ; it was a sudden and mysterious 
impulse, for which 1 have never been able to account — 
one of those startling and fearful mysteries which even 
the strongest minds are contented to accept without in- 
quiry, being satisfied that such things are, and never 
daring to ask wherefore. Many ])crsons, the llhtmines, 
for example, who ruled the monde jdulosophhpie for so 
long a period, have ascribed this sudden revelation of 
the hidden truth entirely to the effects of magnetism ; 
and there are instances wxdl known, wherein the great 
masters of the art have been able to produce the same 
effect at pleasure. Cagliostro, to whom I once men- 
tioned die circumstance, had often obtained the same 
results by his wonderful powers of magnetism.” 
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“ What, man prince, have you ever seen Cagliostro ?” 
exclaimed the fair Du.chess de V., raising her head from 
her tapestry frame, and gazing into the prince’s face, 
with an amusing expression of wonder and of awe. 

Ay, that have I,” returned the prince, gravely ; 
often have I seen him, fair lady; and am not of those 
who condemn him at once, without examination, unthink- 
ingly, as an impostor; for the man himself: no 
wonder, then, that he could so easily persuade others.” 

Oh, now, do tell us something about this Cag- 
liostro !” exclaimed the young duchess, shaki/ig l)ack her 
fair ringlets, as she leant eagerly forward, and laid her 
white and jewelled hand upon the elbow of tlie j)riuce’s 
chair: do tell us all about your interview with the 

famous magician ; but mind, tell us the truth. Where 
did he live? — how did he look? — what did he wear?” 

“ Nay,” returned the prince, smiling, ^‘were I to tell 
all I know concerning him, my story would not be done 
till to-morrow night, at this same hour.” 

We all involuntarily followed the direction of his gaze 
towards the clock u])on the mantcl-picce. Alas I the 
hand was wearing round, and stood within a verv few 
luinules of the hour of one. 

We must defer the story of Cagliostro's wonders till 
another time,” said he ; “ but you shall not lose by wait- 
ing, runs }i}f perdrez rlen, inadame, Ihit you shall 
sleep this night, at least, in peace ; which you might 
never do again should you happen to hclirre ! So, mes- 
sieurs, bonne tufif. — a demain, 

Uc arose. Of course the whole assembly followed 
the movement ; and in a few moments each one had 
retired. 

jMy chamber was in one of the turrets which form the 
corner towers of the chritcau, and, by a most singular 
piece of good fortune, 1 found that it was close to that 
of my friend. We lingered some few minutes, taper in 
hand, upon the threshold: and w^ith his usual kindness, 
C. proposed to me, as lu *ook his leave for the night, to 
conduct me through the chateau and grounds on the 
morrow'. 
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We are all independent here,” said he; ‘^yoii must 
not feel surprised if you arc left, to cater for your own 
amusement until dinner, for each one docs what is right 
in his own eyes, and the morrow’s plans arc determined 
on before night ; so that interlopers must necessarily be 
excluded, for the first day at least. But you shall not 
be quite abandoned ; I will be with you betimes in the 
morning, and we shall have ample occupation for a long 
day, in wandering over the beauties of this place, which 
must some day become one of the most celebrated spots 
in our country,” 

lie left me, and I soon sank to sice]), dreaming of all 
I had seen and heard, and with anticipations, too, of 
what more I was to see and hear before 1 took my de- 
parture from Valencay. 
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CHAPTER IL 


CONDUI T OF TALLEYRAND AT THE REVOLUTION OF 

1830. 


It will be readily believed that 1 needed no arousing 
(Jii the morrow. In spite of iny weary journey, and the 
late hour of retiring to rest, 1 was up and ,sur pied long 
before iny Iriend had left his chamber. The morning 
was beautiful ; and from my window it w^as pleasant to 
watch the dej^arture of the hounds and sportsmen from 
the court-yard \o the green forest. For my i)art, how- 
ever, I felt no envy, but rather stood wondering that 
people endowed with the sense of hearing could endure 
witli ])atience the eternal twang of the cor de chassc, of 
all sounds, I verily believe, the most fatiguing and 
abominable. 

1 wxmt down to await C. upon the green pclouscy which 
lay so invitingly before my window ; and I paused to 
look up with interest at tlie broad frontage of the 
chateau, which lay in the light of the morning sun, 
whose beams, rellccted on the shining domes of the huge 
Moorish towers, made j whole building bring to mind 
some ricli and sumj^tnoi s palace of the Levant. Tt was 
the delight of the prince io say that many were the 
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seigneurs of the country who could put forth the old 
feudal boast of j}i(jnon sur rue, and donjon sur roch*^ but 
that it was reserved for him to display the broad flank- 
ing towers of the Turkish serai or Moorish generalife. 
It was not long before I was aroused from rriy gaze of 
admiration by my friend, who came bounding over the 
grass to meet me. lie smiled as he beheld the reve- 
rential look I fixed upon the window which he had 
pointed out as belonging to the chamber of the prince, 
where the drawn curtains and closed announced 

the profound repose in which its inmate was still buried. 

You are like the rest of the world,’’ said he, taking 
my arm. I know that at this moment you are nursing 
all kinds of fancies, the one more absurd and ^ hamd'' 
than the other, concerning the old diplornate's slee})ing 
visions, which already I liave seen compared in one of 
the newspapers to the ‘ slumliers of the rattlesnake, or 
the solitary dreamings of the hvama waiting for his j)rey, 
and sure that it cannot escape his cruel jaws.’ Nothing,’’ 
continued he, ^^can be more unjust than the opinions 
formed of the extreme cunning of the character of 
Prince Talleyrand, of the far sight of his self-interest, 
of his habitual deception. They add another exam])le 
to the many on record of most extraordinary ])opular 
delusions. No man was ever, })erhaps, more influenced 
by the circumstances of the moment, and less resolved 
upon the course he would pursue until the time arrived 
for action, than the prince. Tlie conduct which he 
pursued during the events of the revolution of July has 
fully proved tin’s; and when you and I have time and 
privacy, I think I could win you over to my opinion.” 

And why not at this moment?” said I. “The 
occasion is among the best. We are alone, and scarcely 
likely to be interrupted; and, while we w^ander across 
the park, I can listen with as much attention as though 
we w^erc closeted together in the most silent chamber 
of the chateau.” 

(k took my arm and moved forw^ard. 

“ I can but give you my own impressions concerning 
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the opinions of Prince Talleyrand during the eventful 
struggle of the three days,” said he; ‘‘but you may 
rely upon the truth of my statement of the facts which 
took place upon that occasion. I was present with him 
during the whole time, an eye-witness to the various 
emotions by which he was governed, and could judge, 
as far as my own powers of observation went, of the 
divers motives by which he was actuated.” 

As such, I give my friend’s opinions to the reader, 
begging him to remember that they arc those of one 
who knew Prince Talleyrand well, who had been ad- 
mitted to his intimacy for many years before his death, 
and that they may be of value, as furnishing the inter-: 
pretation of many things hitherto problematical. 

“ Many people,” continued my friend, “have been 
led by tlie political writers of the day into error, con- 
cerning the real causes of the revolution of July; they 
arc eager to represent the courage and patriotism dis- 
played by the liberal party on that occasion of sudden 
and spontaneous explosion of popular fury, as the effect 
of a deeply-laid plot, conceived for many months before; 
;ind they seek to impress the public with a false idea of 
the diplomacy of the clufs de parti in the triumphs of 
the three days. Another idea which has become as 
general is, that the statesman who had played so con- 
spicuous a part in all our revolutions, from that of 1789 
to that of 1830, and had lent with such good grace to 
each successive government the aid of his splendid 
talents — whose word, indeed, seemed to decide upon 
their very existence — was no stranger to the struggles 
and intrigues which ended in the downfal of Charles X., 
and the banishment of his dynasty from the soil of 
Fiance. Without pretending here either to condemn 
or justify the conduct pursued by Prince Talleyrand 
uiuler other governments, and w hich history, freed by 
time from party spirit and from political passion, w'ill 
alone be able to judge with equity, let us examine coolly 
the part he took in the revolution of July, Facts may 
serve better than opiitiunsy to enable the observer to 
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judge with more correctness the c]i;iracter of tliis great 
man, so little known, in reality, even at the present 
time. ' 

It cannot be denied that, at the })eriod to which I 
now refer (1830), the opinions of M, de Talleyrand 
were most unfavourable to the government of Charles X. 
Like eveiy other man of sense and foresight throughout 
the kingdom, he beheld with dread the dissolution of the 
Martignae ministry, and the substitution of the Polignac 
.administration ; but such political inconsistencies could 
not astonish, coming from a man of the stamp of 
Charles X., whoso whole lile had been a tissue of incon- 
sistencies, from the famous protest of the (h)nnt d’Artois, 
upon the (occasion of the Stat('s-Ccneral in 1789, to the 
fatal ap])ointment of the ministry which was to send 
him forth a second time to emigration, from which he 
had returned once before, according to Prince Talley- 
rand's own expression, long previous to the catastro]>he, 

^ huruu) Imrnt Utth und Jorffottrii nofliinij.'' M. de 
leyrand, nevertheless, did ample justice to the many 
good qualities whicli distinguished the king in private 
life, and the more he overwhelmed him with contempt 
as a clwf dc partly the more lie was ]>leased to acknow- 
ledge in him a feeling and generous nature, and a faith- 
ful and grateful friend. In point of real and sterling 
worth he placed him far above his brother Louis XVIII., 
v/hom he accused of * having ikj friends — only favourites,’ 
aud who iu his whole life never had tiie heart to grant a 
pardon to a single criminal. The one was a better king, 
tlie other a far better man. 

Charles X., however, returned tenfold in hatred and 
suspicion all tlic pity and eoiitempt which the wily di- 
plomatc sought to east upon his goveniment; and more- 
over, the devout monarch never could forget that the 
Bisho]) of Autun had renounced the (friureh, and had 
rnarried, in spite of the threatened excommunication 
and eternal damnation voted by Rome as the punish- 
ment of such a step; lor, although Pope Pius VII. had 
absolved the bishop from his vows of priesthood, it was 
nev( r without a thrill of horror that tlic king beheld 
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on court days his grand chamberlain, who seldom failed 
on occasions of ceremony and etiquette to present him- 
self before his royal master, in spite of the cold recep- 
tion he met with in the court circles, where his totter- 
ing gait and sarcastic speech had earned for him the 
sobriquet of ^ Le Dlahh' Boiteax^ The king, blinded 
by prejudice, even forgot, in this instance, the papal 
authority; for the marriage of the prince had been 
sanctioned by the Pope, and was therefore legal in the 
eyes of the most pious Catholics. 

Nevertheless, at tlie epoch of the Martignac admi- 
nistration, it seemed as if a kind of rapprochement had 
taken place, if not between M. de Talleyrand and 
the king, at least between the former and the ministry. 
The men who composed this ministry'' all of them 
possessed a degree of moderation in their ])olitical 
o])inions, which M. de Talle^u’and could not but admire, 
and, wishing to prove that until then he had been op- 
})oscd, not to the king\s government, but to the prin- 
ci])ies of the ministry who liad conducted it, he sought 
l>y every means to show ])iiblicly his sympathy for tlic 
new ministers. He was seen once more to frecpient the 
ministerial salons, and received the ministers at his own 
liolel with tliat haute polltcsse and courtly urbanity for 
wliich he was so distinguished, expressing upon every 
occasion the satisfaction which he felt at seeing the 
helm of public affairs at last in the grasp of men whose 
cx]>eriencc rendered them able to comprehend the exi- 
gencies of the country, and possessed of resources 
enabling them to provide the most efficient means of 
meeting them. I'his satisfaction was but of short dura- 
tion. In the month of August following, Charles X., 
yielding to the instigations of his secret counsellors, who 
workctl upon his unenlightened conscience — taking, him- 
self, undue alarm at the first check sustained by the 
Martignac in the Chamber of Deputies — replaced 

* M. de Martigna . . Jnterieur. 

De lo Ferrouaye . . Affaires Etrangeres. 

Feutrier Fultes. 

Portalis Justice 
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the members of his cabinet by the Polignac administra- 
tion. Tliroughoiit tlie kingdom there arose a cry of 
indignation at this step. 

M. de Talleyrand, grieved to sec the false line of 
conduct into which the king was foiling, but incapacited 
from affording help, and moreover, assailed each day by 
some new vexation, took advantage of a short illness to 
withdraw for awhile from court, in order to restore his 
health at the chateau of his niece, the Duchess dc Dino, 
at Rochecottc, in Tourainc, where he resolved to pass 
the ensuing winter. 

Various have been the motives attributed to this re- 
tirement at Rochecottc. I am aware that many of the 
public papers have asserted, and other writers of graver 
stamp ]iav(‘ re])eated, that it was during this winter that 
the plan of attack against Charles A. was conceived and 
matured, between the of the liberal party and Ai. 

de Talleyrand, who, according to general belief, had en- 
gaged himself to lend them the aid of his counsel and 
high influence. 

What uave some little colouring to these rei)orts 
was the fact, that M. de Talleyrand reckoned among 
his most intimate friends some of the most violent mem- 
bers of the opposition, who, at the moiiif nt of the re- 
volution of 1880, by the force of circninstances, found 
themselves at the head of the new code of things whieli 
they had so long and so ardently desired, and which, 
after all, was established without tlieir direct inllnene(‘, 
as will be proved by a bare recital of facts. Thus, M. 
de Talleyrand received into his daily intirnaev General 
Sebastian!, the Due dc Broglie, M. Yhllcmain, M. Berlin 
de Vaux, and 31. Mole; all of whom, however, remained 
passive spectators of the struggle, until the moment when 
the chance turned in favour of the p()j)ular j)arty. There 
was one man, however, who took an active part in the 
revolutionary movement, who had prcj)arcd and ordered 
its march by his attacks in the journal of which he was 
principal editor, and whom M. dc "J'allcyrand encouraged 
and distinguished by inosl particular favour. It was, 
indec'l, at Rochecottc, duriijg the month of 3]ay, which 
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Thiers spent there witli M. de Talleyrand, that he con- 
ceived the j)lau of those terrific articles in the National^ 
which every morning, like the battering-ram of ancient 
warfare, laid in ruins the wretched bulwarks behind 
which the tottering monarchy thought itself secure. 

Thiers, in fact, did conspire against the government 
of Charles X. ; but it was conspiracy not with this 
leader or with that; not wdth such and such a party; 
but with the immense majority of the nation, to whom 
he spoke the language they had seldom lieard, and which 
they all could understand ; the language of their old 
affections and of their craving need. But thence to argue 
that M. Thiers came to Kochecotte to concert with M. 
de Talleyrand the plan of the National^ and the over- 
throw of the government, would be to make M. de Tal- 
leyrajid play a part much beneath him. It must also be 
remembered that Thiers was at that time a sub-editor 
of the CovMituiioinutU and that nothing foretold in him 
the future President of Louis Philippe’s council. His 
History of the Revolution, full as it was of false ideas 
and monstrous principles, thanks to some few^ narratives 
0+' interest, and to the great name of Napoleon, whic h 
is retraced in grand and noble characters, had esta- 
blished for its author a certain reputation in the literary 
world. Hut of a surety, M. de Talleyrand, notwith- 
standing the high opinion he entertained of the talents 
of Thiers as a man of business, wa)uld have been much 
astonished if, at that period, in his salon at Rochecotte, 
some modern (bassandra had predicted that the author 
of the Revolution Prancaise” would one day become 
Prime Minister and (vhief of the rreneh cabinet! M. 
de Talleyrand, with all his boasted pm’spicacity, his fore- 
siglit, and his jusiesse (Pcsprlt, w^ould have considered it 
as a mauvaisr plaisdntrrlr that a man .so/ts position socialr^ 
an homine do rlen, should ever be considered eligible as a 
leader of public affairs in a country like France. 

M. Thiers w^as, in the eyes of M. de Talleyrand, 
nothing more than a jo^ng writer, full of vigour and 
talent, whom the old seigneur loved to protect, and to 
initiate into the manners and customs of good society, 

D 
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without a knowledge of which (he would often say) there 
can be no good taste in literature. But he was the last 
person in the world who, at that time, could have looked 
upon Tiiicrs as a conspirator, of whom he was making 
liim8('li^ by such protection, the vile associate. 

The men of July, whether to curry favour with the 
new dymisty, or to assume the part of profound politi- 
cians, iiave pretended that they had prepared the fall of 
Charles X., and they boast that their machinations iiad 
aroused the tempest which, in three sliort days, swallowed 
ii]) a wliole generation of kings. These men have either 
sought to deceive public o})inion, or else have been them- 
selves grossly deceived. Xothing was ever more unlike 
a cons[)iracy than the Kevolulion of 1830; or if conspi- 
racy did exist, it \vas public, general, and iinaniuKnis; 
one in wliich the whole country bore a J)art, saving only 
that small ])()rtion of the comiiumity ])ound by ties of 
lionour and gratitude to tl-e elder branch of th(' House 
of Jhnirbon, Jn fact, th:TC was not a single human 
being endowed with sense, from one end of Trance to 
the other, who, even long before the issuing of tlie fatal 
‘ Ord amanees ' of tiuly, could not luive foretold whither 
the nuiltiihrious blunders of Charles X.’s government 
were hurling the monarchy; but not a soul had the 
slightest ])resentiment that the day of reekoning was so 
nigh; and, as proof of this, it may he remeinhered that 
those men of talent most opposed to the Restoration, 
such as MAI. Tastpiier, Mole, Royer-Collard, Sebastiaiii, 
Dc BaratUe, Guizot, Dc Broglie, and many others, were 
struck as by a thuuderl)olt at the first news of those 
accursed ‘ Ordonnanccs.’ 

Among these men stood first and foremost M. de 
Talleyrand, who could scarcely credit the Monitear 
OJfidf'l which containc'd them. To assert, then, that M. 
de d'alleyrand conaplrcd against the Bourbons — that by 
his Ikdsortui with the oj)position, and above all, with the 
I)nk(^ of Orleans, he brought on the fall of tlic elder 
braneli, and the rise of the younger (wliich it may be 
allowed he had long foi'etold) — ])rovcs a total ignorance 
of tlR‘ circuimstanccs in which M. dc Talleyrand was 
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placed, and adds one more to the numerous calumnies 
which it has ])cen the pleasure of so many writers to 
heap upon the head of this celebrated statesman. But, 
if the ])rince did not a})S()lutely rush to meet tlie events 
of July, it cannot be denied that, with his accustomed 
tact, he knew how to profit by the faits accomplish and 
that, bein^ once certain of the flight of (Charles X., he 
])ointed out, with the rare sagacity with which he was 
gifted, and which age had rather increased than dimi- 
nished, to his old friend the Duke of Orleans, the line 
of conduct to be pursued in order to avoid, amid the 
stormy tides by which he was beset, seeking to steer his 
course against the will of the people. , 

It has been to tliis day a matter of speculation 
wliether the Duke of Orleans had anticipated being 
called to the throne, or whether it was tlie force of cir- 
cumstance's whicli had brought him to it. These are 
the facts : — although the Duke of Orleans had for a long 
time looked ujion the event of a change in the dynasty 
as possihlc, and was most certainly p7’c/>/^/7VYZ to place the 
crown upon his own head in case of such an event, 
yet even so late as the 30th of July, he hesitated to 
grasp it, and resisted the arguments and persuasions of 
Thiers. It is a known fact that the duke was concealed 
in the environs of Neuilly, in fear of a popular outbreak, 
when a secret message from M. do Talleyrand, which 
he received on the evening of that day, caused him to 
decide at length ujion re-entering Ihiris, and proclaiming 
himself Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom — the lleatl 
of the new Power. The new king soon forgot, however, 
this proof of attachment on the [)art of his old friend : 
and M. dc Talleyrand, who knew that kings, even when 
chosen by the will of the people, arc, for the most part, 
compelled to be Ulustrcs infjratsy never, during the years 
which followed tliesc events, alluded to the circumstances 
which brought about the ai'fnoncHt of Louis Philippe. ’ 
Nevertheless, as it is entirely to this secret influence 
of Prince Talleyrand, wh»v:h swayed the decision of th«' 
Duke of Orleans, that F:ance is indebted for the new 
dynasty, it may be iutcrcsiing to the reader to give, 
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from the authority of one Avho was wltli llio prince 
during the memorable days, and the truth of whose 
statements may be relied on, some account of what took 
place on that occasion. 

‘"M. do Talleyrand,” continued C., wa.s, at the time, 
in his hotel in the Rue St. Florentiii, and, on the first 
day, before any one could foretel the issue of tlie terrible 
drama which had just begun, far from displaying any 
degree of sympathy for the resistance wliich was begin- 
ning to be organized in every ejuarter of Paris, he lookcnl 
on with a feeling of terror at the unchaining of the 
populace ; for he had often said, that ^‘neither exj)eri- 
cncQ nor propliecy could ever calculate the chances of 
a dawning revolution. Would the peoj^lc, wiicn once 
let loose in the revolutionary arena, renew tlu' bloody 
scenes of ’Do, or would they ])ansc before the memory 
of that dread, terrific e])och ? Could any one, at that 
hour, have dared to hope that l^aris would have givc'u 
to the w orld the sole exain])le in history of a roused and 
angry multitude, staying its tide of fury even in tlie 
midst of intoxicating Irinmph? 

‘‘ AI. de Talleyrand ?/of fore.^ee this possibilitv. 
The souvenirs of youth came liack upon liis age, and 
sb.()\ve(l him the peo])le coiKpicring, lining and abusing 
the right that conquest give.'^ ; pillaging the hotels of 
the nofjles.sr, and, in bloody triumph, sparing jio sujh'- 
riority, eitlier of station, rank, or tortuiie ; and, it might 
be al.-o, if the truth were known, trembling himself to 
he the first victim of popular rage : flu* he knew that 
the peo]>!e loved him not : he bad been the instrument 
of tlie restoratiem of the Bourbons. Such were the 
thoughts which occupied tlie mind of Al. de Talleyrand 
during tlie first of these day.s, and, with those wdio can 
bear witness to the uneasiness wlueh lie betrayed 
during those hours of doubt and terror, he is perfectly 
exonerated from tlic suspicion of having prcparnl the 
change which was taking place hcfiirc Ids eyes. 

“On the second day, the 2«lh, wdieri the people were 
combating against the king's troops for the possession of 
the Hotel dc Villc, while the air was filled with the old 
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and dreaded sounds, the cannon’s roar, the tocsin’s boom, 
his confidence in the success of the king’s power of 
defence forsook him at once, and he then pronounced 
the memorable sentence which has since become familiar 
to the readers of French literature : ‘ The cannon which 
is fired against the people cannot but shake the sove- 
reigirs tliroiie.’ At the moment when the tocsin an- 
nounced tile triumph of the people at the Hotel do 
Villc, he looked at the clock upon the mantelpiece. It 
was then just upon the stroke of five. ‘A dew minutes 
more,’ exclaimed he, ‘ and (Charles X. is no longer King 
of France.’ 

One good instance of his presence of mind occurred 
at this very moment, for he turned to his valet-de- 
chambre, and made him immediately collect together 
the men-servants of tin* hotel, and take down the words 
^ Hotel Talleyrand,’ which flaunted in large golden 
characters over the gateway, the feudal pride of other 
times, 

“ I still maintain the perfect conviction that, even up 
te tile very hour of which 1 speak, he was undecided as 
to the course he would adopt; he was evidently waiting 
for the issue of the struggle. Public rumour has lent 
him a hon mof^ which is certainly in his style, although 
I was with him the whole day, and did not hear him 
pronounce it. 

“ ‘ Hark ! the tocsin ceases — we triumph I’ 

Wei who, mon prince?’ 

^ Chut, not a word ! I will tell you that to-morrow.’ 

If his secret wishes were really in favour of a new 
order of things, with his habitual prudence, he made it 
a duty to conceal them ; and he spent the whole of the 
second day, fixed at the windows of the drawing-room 
of the hotel, which looks into the Place Louis Quinze, 
sending every now and then his emissaries into the 
divers (juarters of Paris, to bring back accounts of the 
progress of the revoluti^ . MM. de Broglie, Bertin do 
Vaux, and Sebastiani w' re with liim, and all, excepting 
the prince, were of opinion that the king \vould attempt, 
before the morning, to re-enter Paris at the head of his 
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troops, lie kne w the cliaracter of the man loo well 
either to liope or to fear this decision. 

“^On the 29t]i, however, when 31. de I'aileyrand be<>;an 
to be convinced that the cause of tJie revolution was 
triumphant, that the liberal deputies, ( asimir l^Tier, 
Laffitte, Lafayette, all, not only pronounced themselves 
in its favour, but sought to direct the iiisnrrection, and 
to ])lacc themselves at its head, he felt at once the im- 
mense advantage that such a demonstration would give 
to the Chamber of Deputies over tlic ('hamber of Peers ; 
and liis only thought during the whole day w'as to collect 
together at his owui house the few^ men of intelligence 
among tlic peers of the opposition, in order to balance, 
in the public opinion, by some patriotic declaration, the 
influence already gained by the (le})uties, from the posi- 
tion in w hich they had placed themselves — that of ‘ l)e- 
f('nd(‘rs of the Charter.' Hut all the efforts of the prince 
were unavailing, d he great number of his friends, such 
as Pas([uicr and Mole, hesitating to declan' their opinions 
thus o])cnly, in dread of the return of Charles X.. de- 
clined taking a ])art iii the ju’otest of the de})nties. i\I. 
de Talleyrand wtis pained to the quick by this want of 
decision, and foretold, with an accuracy w liich has since 
become manifest, all the bad consecpiences which w ould 
fall upon the (Jhamber of Peers, fnmi having remained 
passive during tliis eventful crisis. 

‘‘ By early dawui on the 30th, the j)eopk' w'crc, how- 
ever, masters of Paris - -of all the military posts — of all 
the barricades of tlu' Tuileries — of the Louvre, and of 
the hotels of the ministers. Tlu? royalist troops had with- 
drawn, and w^ere cncam])cd round St. (doud, wdicre still 
lingered, in faint hope, in inert expectatioii, Charles X. 
and his court. 

Suddenly a rej)ort arose, and spread like w ildfirc' 
through Paris I The old king, alarmed at the conse- 
quences of a civil war, had decided on immediate flight! 
M. de Talleyrand, at first, would give no credence to 
the rumours, lie could not believe it possible that the 
kinsr, being still surrounded by J 2,000 devott'd trooj)s, 
W'ould so soon abandon the chances of the game, and, 
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before lie declared himself^ he sent to St. (Jloud to 
ascertain the truth of the statement. Tlie return of 
the messenrrer sta^-^ered us all. lie brouoht word that 
(diaries had lied from St. (doud, and was proceeding 
with all expedition to llanibouillet. At that moment, 
M. dc Talleyrand’s doubts were at an end ; he decided 
at once upon the course he Avould pursue : and, in this 
circumstance, as in so many others wherein he has been 
accused of changing his politics to suit the hour, he 
might have answered as he had once done before, ‘ It 
is not 1 who desert the king— it is the king who deserts 
us !’ 

Now came the time when the high intelligence and 
marv(‘llous sagacity of the prince were brought into 
action, and, I hesitate not to repeat, saved the country, 
'>1. de Talleyrand dispatched to Neuilly, with all yx)S- 
sible syiced, a little billet written with his own hand. 
The beann* was a person of high coinage and great iii- 
tegrily, and was charged, should he fall into danger, or 
be arrested at the barrier, to destroy the billet, lie 
could not in honour read its contents, but saw that there 
were liut few words traced upon the pajier. 'l"hey were 
addressed to the king's sister, Madame Adelaide. This 
messenger was commissioned to place the billet himself 
in the hands of the princess, and to tell her that the 
Prince de Talleyrand conjured her to warn the Duke 
of Orleans that not a moment was to be lost — that the 
Duke might reckon upon his aid, and that he must 
appear immediately — that he must come at once to 
Paris, to place himself at the head of the movement, or 
all would be lost without rccal. Above all, he was only 
to take the title of Lieutenant-General of the King- 
dom, which Charles had conferred upon him before 
leaving St. Cloud: — he implored him not to manifest 
any other intention. In this advice the old diplomatist 
was reserving for himself a back door to creep out at in 
case (diaries should marc’^ on Paris. 

‘^Madame Adelaide received the message with ili- 
dissemblcRl joy. With womans nature^ however, she 
declined giving an answer in writing, as there were no 
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writing implements in the room, and she dared not ask 
the servants for them ; being aware that the whole house 
was filled with spies, she knew not whom to trust at 
such a moment. She even took the precaution of re- 
turning the paper received from the prince, fearing 
either to retain or destroy it, lest its traces might be 
discovered. The messenger then took back this verlnil 
message ; ^ That her brother would be most grateful for 
the assistance which Prince Talleyrand thus offered — 
that he was, for the moment ahsrnt from Ncuillj / — but 
that she would immediately have the ])rince\s message 
conveyed to him, and would herself use her most earnest 
endeavour to persuade him to go at once to Paris.^ The 
Duke of Orleans was, before night, established in the 
Palais Iloyal, and, in a few lioiirs after his arrival, the 
walls of the capital were covered witli ])lacards and 
])roclamations, signed Louis Philippe, Iheutenant- 
General of the Kingdo3i. 

Still, there remained an immense distance to over- 
leaj) before the crown could be grasped by the lieute- 
nant-general. On the one hand, the rej)ublican party 
were howling with rage, to find tlie republic vanishing 
still further from tlieir embrace — that dear-beloved re- 
public, for whose sake they had rushed so blindly on 
the chances of a revolution. On the other side, the 
great mass of the citizens remained calm, and indiffer- 
ent to the rise of another nourbon. As to the party 
calling itself Carlist at the present day, it must have 
been very small indeed, for, in the hour of danger, it 
was invisible! The Orleans party, meanwhile, com- 
prised all the leading members of the Opposition in 
both Chambers. At the head of this party was M. do 
Talleyrand, who, without exactly declaring himself in 
favour of the new dynasty, already directed all its move- 
ments, by the advice which he found means to transmit 
through a jierson in his confidence ; for the barricades, 
by which the streets were still rendered impassable, pre- 
vented him from going in person to the Palais Royal. 

T Nevertheless, M. de Talleyrand beheld with uneasi- 
ness the republicans beginning to profit by the kind of 
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interregnum which followed the flight of Charles X. 
This party, with the perseverance which still charac- 
terises it, were every hour gaining ground. Already 
the populace, which, during the three days had shown 
itself so magnanimous, so disinterested and generous, 
was beginning almost to murmur at its victory, and to 
lend a greedy ear to the furious declamations of the 
jacobins of 1830. A little longer hesitation, and the 
re-establisliment of royalty would have become a thing 
impossible without another direful struggle, in which it 
is not (|uite clear that the Orleans party would havt* 
been victorious. Already were the ])iazzas and the 
gardens of the Palais Royal echoing with intlaminatory 
aj)peals to the sovereign people, to stand forth while yet 
it was time, and to take into its own hands the govern- 
jnent of what were virtually and morally its own inter- 
ests. The a])proaehes to the Chamber of I)e{)uties, 
wliere the famous declaration of the 7tli of August was 
e<jncocting, were crowded with fierce and savage -looking 
men, calling with bloodthirsty cries for the establisli- 
in^ait of the Republic, and vociferating horrible menaces 
against those deputies who would dare to set u]) another 
throne ; above all, to seat upon it another Bourbon. A 
crisis was imminent. The government which was sitting 
at the Palais Royal had the utmost difficulty in restrain- 
ing the people, by dint of intoxicating its self-love and 
vanity with the praises bestowed with liberal hand each 
morning in the journals. The people were beginning 
to discover, meanwhile, that the victory which they liad 
gained, and for which they were so lauded, gave them 
neither bread for their starving families, nor work where- 
by to earn it; and they who, after having broken the 
sceptre of royalty, thought to be freed from all control, 
could not support, witliout shuddering, the restraint 
which a government, unsanctioned by the popular voice, 
sought to impose upon them. 

‘^Dreadful rumours of vevolt and massacre were cir- 
culated on all sides, and the flimily of the Duke ot 
Orleans were not without alarm for the very life of its 
chief. The moment, then, was come at last — the mo- 
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incnt to (Icculc. (4iarlcs X. was lakiiio;, witliout resist- 
ance^ the road to a new exile. From that ([iiarter, tlien, 
all danger ceased. The deputies, now gathered together 
in sufficient nuiiibcr to delil)eratc, had come to offer tiie 
crown to the Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. JNI. 
de Talleyrand vras consulted at this crisis, and he it was 
who caused the faint resistance of Louis Philippe to 
cease, and induced liim to place upon his brow tlu' 
crown offered by the jieople, and he it was whose 
opinion decided the king to go at once to the Hotel 
de Vi He, there to receive publicly the scc])tre of fVance, 
and to swear all(‘giance to the Gharter. This truth 
may l)e relied on ; and, moreover, M. de Talleyrand, 
in order to give to the new pow(‘r the sanction of his old 
experience, a])peare(l at the public recc))tion of the 
Palais Ifoyal for the first time since the nnmlution. 

^LSuch was the ])art played by M. dc Talleyrand in 
the revolution of ls30. [mmense it was, if judged by 
its results, but neither stiidical beforehand nor rehears('d, 
as it has been so often unjustly asserted since that dav. 
T1 lis part, indeed, was so entirely hni>rninj>fu, that many 
persons of the intimate circle of the prince know that, 
more than once, M. de '^falleyrand has let fall a regret 
that Charles, in his blind folly, should have (h'stroycd 
in three days the wliolc fal)ric of tlie Restoration, which 
had been looked upon \>\ all EurojK' as the masterpiece 
of Talleyrand’s diplomatic works. The weakness of 
seigneurial pride, too, the only one which 1 think he 
ever possessed, will sometimes cause him to sigh over 
the wreck of that princi])Ie of legitimacy which he had 
been at so much pains to rc-cstablish iu favour of the 
Bourbons, a princi[)lc which he still considers necessary 
to the repose of the country, f)erhaps compromised for 
many generations by the events of the three gloriom 
days. The lesson which such reurets iniply, coiiveVvS, to 
the thinking mind, its own moral.'' 
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CIIAJ^TER III. 


SEIZrr.E AND CONFINEMENT OF THE SPANISH PRINCES 
AT VALENCAY. 


While iiiy tncncl had been thus discoursing of kings 
and revolutions, we had, after crossing a part of the 
])ark, turned in the court-yard, wlicre stood the stables. 
I knew that the jirincc cared but little for his stud ; I was 
surprised, tlicrefore, when C. pulled the cord of the 
huge bell which hung at the entrance. At tlie sound, 
the groom, who was standing in the court, c’vidcutly 
knowing for what jiurpose he was summoned, ilung back 
the wide doors of an outhouse near the gate. 

‘‘ It. is lit,” said C., laughing, “that, as our discourse 
is all of chance and change, of fallen kings and falling 
governments, we should now behold the very type of 
these: although, i’allen and faded as it is, it may be 
regarded as the great lion of Valen^'ay.” 

Saying this, he stepped into the bntlding, and I 
followed, and beheld, not as I had imagined, some line 
high-mettled racer, the gift of this or that sovereign, 
presented in gratitude fov the services of the diplomatc, 
hut a sight far more interesting — a sight which carried 
nie baclv to the days of Philip V. and Cardinal Olivarez. 
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It was the carriage which had conveyed tlie Spiinish 
princes across the frontier to V^alencay, in 1808, and 
whicli they- liad left behind them under peculiar circnm- 
stanees. The vehicle is of most antique anti extra- 
ordinary construction. It must, indeed, be coeval with 
the Spanish inonarcliy; a huge, uncouth piece of Spanish 
workmanship, like nothing on earth but tlie Lord Mayor’s 
state barge, or the car of Juggernaut. The panels are 
emblazoned in gold and silver, with the arms of all the 
royalties oL Spain, and all the (juarterings thereof be- 
sides^ When new, and on a sunny day, these j>ancls 
must have blinded the beholder. The roof is adorned 
in the c|uaint old style, with mas^ive cornices and rich 
carvings. 'I’lie hangings within and without were of 
crimson silk damask, and even the very wheels, although 
rude and ponderous, were curiously wrought and richly 

The circumstances of the huge machine having re- 
Uiained at V alencay arc curious and amusing,” said C. 
“\Vlu!n the morning arrived which was to send Fer- 
dinand and his brotlicr forth from their place of exile, 
to resume the crown and royalty in their own land, tin* 
huge carriage which had brought tliem to Valencay was 
drawn from its retnisr, and laden with the moveables 
which liad been collected during their long captivity. 
J’here are a few persons living mnv at the chateau, who 
well remember the morning of the departure, and they 
will tell you all the ludicrous circumstances connected 
therewith, some of which would form valuable acajuisi- 
tions to collectors of ‘whims and oddities.’ 

“ d he day was fine: not a cloud obscured the horizon; 
all nature was gay and smiling. The old coach, roused 
from its long repose, and I’urbished up with new hang- 
ings and velvet cushions, had been dragged round to the 
perron to be loaded. This task being accomplished, the 
princes and their suite had S(pieezed themselves into the 
interior: the little pages stood upon the steps, and hung 
by the door, after a fashion which may still be seen in 
anci mt prints; and, as for the valets and footmen, they 
clustered on behind, pcil-rnell, clinging to each other 
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best thc}^ could. Some say this ponderous machine con- 
tained at that moment no fewer tlian seventeen persons. 
In Spain, it had always been set in motion by eight 
stout mules, l)ut upon this occasion six brisk and caper- 
ing post-horses were attached to it, with good stout 
ropes, too, for it was evident that it would require a 
strong pull to get it under weigh. 

“The beautiful princess, the fair liostess, with her 
whole court, was standing on the jwrron^ in picturesque 
and wailing grief. There were clouds on many a youth- 
ful brow, and the tears fell like rain from mahy a bright 
eye, for the princes had been beloved during their long 
and weary captivity, and in return they had felt a depth 
of gratitude towards the soft l)eguilers of their weary 
hours. Some there arc who say that time hung not 
so heavy on their hands, as it might have done had they 
reinained amid the dvdl and heavy splendours of the 
Escurial. It is certain that, upon this occasion, when 
they sliould have been joyous, they displayed faces of 
such weeping melancholy at either window of the ve- 
hicle, that you would have thought them going forth 
into exile still more dreary, instead of being about to 
resume their glorious birthright. They sobbed forth 
faint farewells, which were echo('d l;ack by the weeping 
beauties on the pcrroi), until the unch*, old Don Antonio, 
in this case more impatient than his youthful nejdiews, 
urged the ])ostiHions to their greatest speed, with pro- 
mise of ]irincely rcw'ard. 

‘‘ At length the cry of ‘ En route /’ burst from the 
Xuidc ; whi})s were cracked with energy tremendous, 
and handkerchiefs waved in graceful agitation. A louder 
sob burst from the ladies on the perron — a cry of abso- 
lute despair echoed from the carriage — the horses pulled 
— the postillions shouted — they oven let iiy sundry 
choice oaths which arc ever ready' at hand — the old 
coach groaned and creaked — that was all — the sj)urs 
were dug into the flinching sides of the poor animals — 
the old coachi sway^nl to and fro, and swung with a 
rumhling sound — but it n oved not! In vain did l)oth 
man and beast toil and pull at the cords — tluy all broke 
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one after another, and not an incli of ground was 
gained. 

have heard it said lliat no scene of the broadest 
farce could surpass in ludicrous effect tliat wliicli took 
j)lace, when it was discovered that it would be im})os- 
sible, by any human means, to drag tlie machine even 
so far as the gale of the courtyard. The royal ])arty 
were com})elled to alight forthwith. All the baggage 
had to be unpacked, and they left Valencay in a iiiuch 
more humble conveyance, — a good, modern travelling 
carriage, belonging to the prince. I have often won- 
dered if Don Carlos, when fighting in his iliscayan 
mountains, ever remembered that moment, and if so, 
whctlier with a smile or with a sigh.*’ 

I looked at the carriage with great interest, for there 
it still remains, just as it was rolled back to its old station 
under the remise. Through all the changes of the 
country from whicli it had nimhlcal over the frontier, 
laden with its royal freight, has it stood silently falling 
to decay — the gay emlda/oncd panels blistering and 
fading in the damp, and the splendid hangings all moth- 
eaten and falling to tatters — a curious memento, and one 
which even in onr own day muy find its way to some 
museum. It certainly would not disgrace' any collection 
of “ y>/rcc.s‘ e uric uses,"" however rare and vahiable. 

( k told me that, “ not being at V alencay at the period of 
the arrival of the Spanisli })rinces, heconhl not bear witness 
to the effect which the sudden seizure of tlieir j)ersons, 
the breach of fiiitli of Na{)olcon, and the strict captivity 
in which they were held, had produced in the country, 
lie had, however, seen much of them during the time oi 
their stay, and gave im^ some curious anecdotes concern- 
ing them. Ferdinand, and his brother, Don Carlos, 
were botli young, almost nirra lads, at the time, and at 
first, as it may well be supposed, they were overcome 
by grief and rage at lacing thus torn from their country 
]>y fraud and violence; but, after some little while, they 
grew reconciled to their fate, and even, with true youllifiil 
volatility, preferred it to the awful state and grandeur of 
the Spanish court, which, in these days, still maintains 
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the same absurd eliquette that had for ages rendered it 
tlie terror of foreign ambassadors, and gained for it the 
nickname of the grave of the gay.” 

“ It is an error,” he added, to suppose that the 
smiles and fascinations of the princess de Benevent her- 
self had any share in this sudden change of sentiment, 
{or she was already past the age to captivate the fancy of 
her youthful guests; but there were some among her 
fair maids of honour for whom the young princes would 
gladly have sworn never to return to Spain, not even to 
rule over it in splendour. 

They were a curious collecliou assembled at Valen- 
eay. First and foremost came the two princes, Don 
ferdinand. Prince of the Asturias, and Don Carlos, his 
vounger brother. Of tlu'se, more anon. Tlicn came 
old Don Antonio, brother to the reigning King of Spain, 
ari(' uncle of the two boys, guardian likewise (jf their 
v/elfare and their morals. Idle latter was a true Spaniard 
{d‘ the vlei/lr roche ; such a character a.s may be found 
in the old Spanish novels : ignorant and liaughty as tlie 
; hidalgo of (.h>hnnhiis‘s day, yet honhoitunr withal, < re- 
: (hilo IS and unsus[)icious as a child. 

At the same time with tlie Sjianisii princes and 
llieir suite, arrived at tlie chateau the coinmandaiU 
; Jlenri, delegate and s}>y of the police*, coiiiinissioned to 
; keep close watch over the youthful heroes, and not to 
heatrer them to leave his sight either night or day. 1 
^really think that the jiresence of this man was the only 
' source of uneasiness or annoyance tliat the royal person- 
; ages experienced during their stay. He was a hard and 
I vuigar individual, whose life luul been passed amid 
j >ceues of strife and treason, and he fulfilled the duties 
! allotted to liim with a pertinacity and minuteness which 
; embittered the lives of those entrusted to his charge. 

Of course, from his position about the persons of the 
; princes, he became at once the object of their hatred and 
: contempt, and if in waiitoiiness of power lie often in- 
; llicted useless vexation, they in the waiitoniicss of youth 
i managed to revi'iige rheipselves with great ingenuity. 
Some of the scenes to which this state of things gave 
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rise were most amusing. One of the greatest delights 
enjoyed by Don Ferdinand was, at the lioiir of prayer, 
night and morning, to compel the attendance of the 
commander, to whom, from his republican and anti- 
religious principles, the idea of bending to a Supreme 
Being was odious, and who Avould growl forth Ins re- 
publican oaths in cadence with the chant of the officiating 
priest. He had been wounded, too, in his youth, and in 
his age was stiff-jointed besides, so that to kneel was ab- 
solute agony. 

‘‘ Don Ferdinand would ])rovide amusement for the 
whole company, by assisting him with mock condescen- 
sion to drop upon his knees, and would convulse them 
with laughter at the sly shoves and friendly junches 
which this operation would give him the opjiortunity of 
bestowing. In vain the commander would seek to excu^-e 
himself from attending at this precise hour. No excuse 
would be taken: his royal charges would rather wait 
any length of time than dispense witli his com]>any. The 
annoyance grew so great for the poor commander, that 
all his days were emfiittercd by the torture of that single 
hour, and the poor tormented ]>rinces were amply re- 
venged by this gentle and gimtlemanlike chastisement. 

“ Don Antonio, the dear good old soul, was at fii>i 
much admired and venerated by every one around him. 
for the assiduity with which he visited th(‘ library of tl.j* 
chateau. Many and long, indeed, were the hours lu 
s{)ent there, mucli to the edihealiou of those who, bo 
holdijig the utter ignorance in wbiel) the j)rinces bad 
been broiiglit up, began to hojte that so imudi study and 
meditation on the part of the tutor wotild in good time 
turn to profit and improvement for bis jaipils. But. 
alas! soon were the fond believers undeceived. lie 
good old man suddenly ceased bis visits to llie libraiy : 
and on being questioned l)y tlic l^rineess dc Bene vent 
as to this sudden alteration in his mode of })assing his 
time, lie replied, with composure, ‘ 'j'hank Clod, my w'ork 
is over, and I can smoke my cigaretto in the shade b(‘- 
neath the pia/za, wdtliout the fear that the morals of my 
LupiliJ jpay be corriijited by those naughty books.’ 
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" Nay,’ replied the princess, * if your Excellency 
liad but pointed out which were those you thought 
objectionable, I would have had them removed; my 
servants should have done it long ago, and saved you all 
this trouble.* 

‘‘ ^ Oh, do not mention trouble,’ replied the Don, with 
calm j)olitcness ; ^ besides, removing the books would 
have spoilt your lil)rar 3 \ It was only the vile Latin 
authors whom 1 dreaded; but fortunately, neither Don 
Ferdinand nor his brother can read them, and the en- 
gravings were S(a)n removed by niy care and trouble. 

I promise you, inadamc, not one remains, in all those 
books the Prince dc Bene vent pointed out to me as 
being those most studied by the youth of this country.* 
Judge <jf the dismay of tlie ])rincess on hearing 
tliesc* words. Instant search was made among the volumes 
of whicli he sj^oko, some of the most rare and valuable 
editions in the whole collection. It was too true. The 
]>ious Don, in terror for the morals of his pupils, had 
laktm the ])ains to tear out the Ix.'antifnl engravings, 
which in many ease's formed the chief value of the books. 
Kvt'rv one the h ast oi)|eetionahle was gone. The beau- 
tiful Ovid, the magnificent Slrasijiirg Bible, and many 
others ot‘ e(|ual viilue, were stripped, anti mav lie seen 
to this day. as positive ]m)ofs of the '((jitovauce misse in 
which tlie royal family of Spain were at that time reared. 

•‘The ignoninee ot' Don Ferdinand wotdd have been 
remarkable, even in a etmvenl of Spanish friars. llece/tW 
read, indta'd, but made it his boast that he tiever did so, 
having a ‘ valet in his service who niulersrot>tl all the 
mysteries of scitmee.’ 'Fhis was rrrlHitini his own ex- 
jiression. lie wtis of ([uiet aiul taciturn hai)ils, liowcvcr, 
and loved to spend his lime in cutting ont with scissors 
(livers little devices, with which he (‘nelosed \\w hoti-lwiis 
he loved lo ])resenl to the ladies of the princess’s court. 
He was fond, loo, of searching in books : but it was soon 
discovered that Don Antonitfs alarm was but too well 
iouuded : the royal youth loved books for the sake of 
the ‘ pretty pictures ’ they contained, and nothitig more. 

“The younger brotlier, Don (Carlos, was far less gentle 
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ill his niannci', and less favoured in person. His great 
passion was the chase, in \Yhich the coiinnandcr loved to 
indulge him, as he himself partook of the same taste. 

But if,'’ said my friend, you would like to know 
more of their deeds and doings, 1 will give you a sketch 
of all the circiunstaiices which took place, from tlie time 
of their cnllvematt at Bayonne, to their return to Madrid. 
It was given me by a gentleman of their suit(‘. It may 
amuse you, and you may read it at your leisure.” 

Just at the moment my iriend uttered this ]m)mise, 
tile breakfa.s*t-bcll sounded a joyous peal across tlie park, 
and we hastened to obey its summons. C. being engaged 
during the morning, gave me the ])aper he had promised, 
to amuse my c/mfti, and, in the hope that its contents 
may afl'ord to others the same delight they occasioned 
me, I shall give them to the reader. 

The l!ttl(‘ manuscript which my friend ])laced in my 
hand, had ])eon found in t/ie c]iat(‘au after the d(*parture 
of the ycnnig princes of S})ain fr()m V'ahmcay. It was 
written in a fair hand, 'and bore the following title : 

‘‘ 'llie S^rnt Ilisto?'?/ of flic Jntrifjncs^ irJtirJt ntdrd to fJu: 
Seizure find hnprisininuiit of Drdinand \1L ond 
hi.'i Ih' others at I aleio'aijf^ 

The cahh'v was found in the library, and as then' w;o 
but om; ])erson of the whole suite ^\ ho (‘yen' went thither, 
it is well known by whom it was writtim- a gontleman 
of truth and honour, at tlie veaw moment T am now wril- 
ii'ig this holding a high situation ahont tli(‘ person of 
the Queen of Spain, Isabella. 'Ilie inannscript began 
follows : 

In tliemoritli of March, 1807, the JTinceof Asturias, 
who vas in active and secret correspondence witli Don 
.loan d'Ksco/qu.’z, Archdeacon and (kanon of Toledo, hh 
former preeejitor, sent to him at Toledo, wlicre he then 
resided, a person in his confidence, named Jose Marrique. 
The pi’ucc forwarded by this person a letter to bo ile- 
li ered into M. d’Esconpiiz’s own hand, wherein he spoke 
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of his suspicions concorninij^ the arn])itious vicAvs of the 
Prince of the Peace, wlio, in consequence of obtaining* 
daily, either from the king or (jiieen, some new dignity 
or favour, became more and nR)re powerful, particularly 
in j^osscssing, as he did, the command of the army, the 
navy, and the militia. Already the rumour had arisen 
that (diaries I\h, whose health was declining fast, had ap- 
pointed him Regent of the Kingdom. Once regent, the 
death of the king would open a new career to his am- 
liition. dlie cioiraetcr of the Prince of the l^cace, and 
his ])roximity to the throne, temlctl to excite alarm in the 
friends of the royal family. 

?d. (rEseohpiiz, in tlismay at the contents of the 
Ih’ince’s letter, Haltered liimsell that it would i>e casv to 
undeceive the king and fpieeii with rcgaril to the real 
character oi’ the Prince of the Peace. He immediately 
})cnued a hater, w hich was to be delivered hy the Prince 
of Astinias into tlie hands ol the (jiicon, in which he dis- 
played, with great ehxjuencc, all the danger in which the 
roval iainily stu'od by ilie blind eonfahmcc the king 
rej)osed in tiie rrlnce of the Peace. This letter, full of 
reason and of truth, .-o much alarmed iViC Prince of 
Asturias, that lu' ctiuld never find courage to present it 
to his inollu r, and he mc’rely copied it in his own haiul. 
Somewhat ashamed of his own waint of resolution, he 
^u•ote to M. d'Kseoi(}uiz, that he judged it impossible ever 
to enlighten the (puen, and that he thought it would be 
easier to jvevsnade the king to reason, if lie could get an 
opportunity of speaking with him tvtc-u-trte. 

“ Tile w'orthy (hmon of Toledo immeiliately set ahout 
iiuliting another hater, which he eiideavonred to adapt 
to the w*eak nnderstanding of the king, and sent it to the 
prinei*, w ho w*aiteil in vain for im oyiportunity of giving 
it in private to his father. This document was copied, 
like the former one, by the prince himself, and likewise 
locked up in his desk, wliere tlicy were both tbiind on the 
i^ciziire of his papers some time afterwards. 

The Prince of the Peace, who suspected that there- 
J^erve and taciturn habits of the Prince of AvSturias served 
to conceal hostile intentions towards himself, soiiglit every 
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means of undermining the fidelity of the young prince’s 
household, and made a proposition through the queen to 
marry him to Donna Maria Theresa, his sister-in-law, 
second daughter of the Infant Don Luiz. This princess 
was remarkable for her great beauty and ambition, and 
had already exhibited an inclination for gallantry. The 
prince, who knew but little of her beyond her personal 
attractions, had already given his consent to this union, 
when suddenly the ambition of the Prince of the Peace 
had become jinore insatiable than ever, and the marriage 
was broken off. 

“ M. d’Escoiquiz, on perceiving that every means of 
gaining access to the king and queen iiad failed, and that 
the marriage with Donna Maria had failed also, began to 
imagine that the only hope of support for the Prince of 
Asturias would lie in his marriage with a princess of' the 
lamily of B<mapartc. M. d'Escoiquiz grew, in liict, <piite 
cnraj)tured with the scheme which lie himself had 
planned; and, wishing to preside over its execution, he 
left his quiet retreat at Toledo, and came to reside at 
Madrid. There he became acquainted with Coiinl Onjuez, 
a gentleman much attached to the Prince of Asturias, and 
communicated to him his alarms and his future ])lans. In 
one of their secret conversations, M. de Orcpiez intorined 
him that Don Diego (iodoY, the father of the Prince of 
the Peace, was distributing money among the garrison of 
Madrid, and had thus corrupted a great number of the 
officers. A colonel of dragoons, Don Joaipiin .lauregui, 
gave them intelligence of all that transpired, and in* 
formed them, that to every officer of distinction (iodoi 
had said, ‘ Yon see tlie miserable state* into which the 
kingdom has iaiicoi — the Bourbon dyimsty is dege/ic- 
rnted — the hlii^ ennnot live much hmger — the j)rincc 
is a weak, capricious fool. Some change is necessary — 
we reckon on your aid.’ I’liroughout the wliole of 
Madrid, the s(‘cret agents of (Jodoi were at work night 
and day. The Abbe Stata, librarian of St. Isidore, bad 
been imprudent enough to spread inflammatory writings, 
the object of which was to prove to the Spanish nation, 
that in the existing crisis, the only hope of salvation lay 
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in an entire confidence in jlie judgment and experience 
of the Prince of the Peace. 

In this state of affairs, M. d’Escoiquiz was aware 
that not a moment was to be lost, and that all true friends 
of the throne must at once league together for its defence. 
Ills first step was to obtain from the Prince of Asturias 
a kind of letter of credit, which authorized him to speak 
confidentially with the Duke del’ Infantado, a young 
man of exalted birth, of great integrity, and chivalrous 
courage, holding a high place in puidic esteem. Armed 
with this letter, written in the prince’s own hand, he 
appointed a meeting with the duke, and together they 
swore fidelity to the throne, vowing respect even to the 
absurd blindness of the king, and merely concerting the 
measures to be taken in the house, when the king, whose 
health was declining daily, should breathe his last, at 
which moment it would be the easiest thinj; in the world 
for tlu' Prince of the Peace to conceal the death of the 
sovereign as long as it should please him so to do. The 
hatreil and suspicion which he had so craftily engen- 
dered in the bosom of the (pieen against her son, had 
compelled her to fill the palace with troops, all devoted 
to herself and to Godo'i. It was his design wdien, by 
the rules of eticpiette established at the Spanish court, 
the exact moment arrived for the heir to the throne to 
appear at the bedside of the living king, to have the 
young prince arrested, and to make him sign by force 
the necessary decree, which would jtlace the whole 
power in the hands of the favourite. The Duke del’ 
Infantado and iNI. d’Escoiquiz judged then, that the 
only means to guard against this outrage, w^ould be to 
j)rovid(; tJiemselvcs witli a decree, signed and sealed by 
the new^ king, by wdiicli the whole powTi*, civil and 
military, would be placed in the hands of the Duke def 
Infantado, placing also beneath his command the Prince 
of the Peace himself. 

Empowered by this decree, the Duke clef Infantado, 
on the first signification of the approaching death of the 
king, was to declare his power, take possession of all the 
military forces, and to appear in the city and in the 
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royal ])alacos, habited in the costume of Generalissimo 
of the Kinedoin, with full intentions to arrest imme- 
diately the Prince of the Peace, if the conduct of the 
latter gave any cause for umbrage. M. d’Escoicjuiz drew 
up this decree, and had it conveyed to tlic prince, with 
the necessary instructions, begging him to copy it with 
his own hand, and to fix his own seal upon the paper. 
The prince complied with the whole of those directions, 
and the letter was placed at once in the liands ol’ the 
Duke del’ Iwfantado, who was to jweserve it carefully 
until the moment arrived when it would be required. 
The act was complete, signed, according to {Spanish 
usage, J o el /iV,’ and a vacant space left for the date, 
which was to be filled up by the l)ukc def infantado at 
the moment of the King's death. 

About the middle of rhe month of .lune, M. d’Es- 
coiquiz received another letter from the Prince of Astu- 
rias : in it was announced that, through the medium of 
Don Juan Krnaiuud de \ illena, his first equerry, he 
had received an important billet, sigmal by l)on Ih'dro 
Giraldo, tutor to the Iniimt Don Pranciset), and that this 
billet was written by an individual belonging to the 
French Legation. it contained the announcement of 
a most imporlauit and secret communication, which it 
was the wish of the French amliasbudor, M. de Ih au- 
harnais, to make to the })rince. M. d*E'<coi(|uiz, whom 
the latter had consul te<l with regard to the line of 
conduct which he ought to adopt, was of opinion that 
the ))rincc’s rcjdy should be ])ei\‘m])torv — that ‘ he 
meddled not with public affairs, nor held interviews 
with public men.’ Meanwhile, lie nnd(*r(ook to discover 
if the message really came from the French ambassador, 
or was merely a trap laid by (hxloi to condemn the 
young prince. This tried and valued friend, never at 
a It/ss, liad soon invented a jiretext to call upon the 
ambassador, to whom he was unknown. He recjuestcd 
permission to [iresent toM.rAmbassadeur the first volume 
of an epic })ocm,t() he entitled, ‘'Flie Conquest of-Mexicu.’ 

Tlu* ambassador, without apjicaring surjirised at 
the sudden literary rcfiulation usurped by M. d’F^scoi- 
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quiz, answered with courtesy that he would receive 
with pleasure the book and its author. After a few 
observations relating to ^ the Conquest of Mexico,’ some 
few remarks on the state of affairs bringing each of 
them nearer to tlie object they both had in view, M. 
d’Escoiquiz frankly (juestioned the ambassador on tlie 
subject of the billet which had been delivered to the 
Prince of Asturias, and begged liini, as a point of honour, 
to tell him the truth concerning it. 

The ambassador feigned a certain embarrassment, 
denied being the author of the billet, yet wished it to 
1 k' understood that in reality he was ; said that a mes- 
sage from an ambassador to the lieir-apparcnt would 
scarcely have been admissible, but declared ho felt much 
esteem for his royal highness, and that h(‘ would be 
greatly pleased by the permission to ])ay his court, m 
fx/rflculicr, to the young prince. By all this specious 
reasoning M. (rEscoi(|uiz judged of the truth, and at 
once told him, without further disguise, that the prince 
firmly believed that the message came from him. 

^ Then why liavc you not brought me a trriffrii mes- 
sage in return?’ said M. de ]k'a\ihav.nais, involuntarily 
betraying himself: wlicreupon M. d’Kscoiquiz, laugh- 
ing, replied, ‘That irnttcn /vc de/y/rd, there- 

fore a preconcerted signal would, in his opinion, he 
more efficacious and, before the conclusion of the in- 
terview, it was agreed that, as the court was in a few 
days to return to Madrid, the ambassador would }>re- 
sent himself, as usual, at the head of the corp^ diphwia- 
tlqui' at the reception of his royal liiglmess, and that the 
prince would ask him ‘ if he had cvrr Ih cu at Naplrs / and 
that, on turning as he would leave him, to pass to an- 
other ambassador, he would lake his handkerchief from 
his pocket and wave it as he passed. 

“ Ou the 1st of July the ambassadors were received 
by his royal liighncss, who supported M. (rEscoiquiz by 
giving the preconcerted signa:. l\vo davs after tliis, M, 
d’Escoiquiz had another interview with M. de Boaii- 
harnais, who bade him rely on the sentiments of affec- 
tion which Napoleon had ever fell towards tlic Prince 
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of Asturias, and his readiness to maintain his cause 
against the Prince of the Peace. It was then that M. 
d’Escoiquiz thought it proper to bring forward the 
question concerning the marriage, and even went so far 
as to leave to Napoleon the choice of the princess of his 
own family whom he would prefer to place upon the* 
throne of Spain, The utmost secrecy was sworn to on 
both sides, M. dc Beauharnais ]>romising to write im- 
mediately to Paris, in order that proper measures might 
be taken with regard to the king, so as to prevent any 
imputation of intrigue being laid to the charge of his 
son. 

In conse(}uence of the survcillaiiee which was exer- 
cised by Godoi over every movement of tlu' French am- 
bassador, it was agreed that JNI. de Reauharnais and M. 
d’Escoi’quiz were to meet for the first interview in a 
secluded spot of the gardens of the Uctiro. It wa^ 
about twenty days afterwards that M. d'liscoiquiz re- 
ceived an intimation that he would be expcct(‘d during 
the hour of siesta, when they would have' little fear of 
surprise, at the place which had been appointed. Here 
M. d’Escoiquiz learnt, with the greatest astonishment, 
that the answer which the ambassador had received from 
Naj)oleon was perf(‘ctly puerile aiul insignificant, never 
even alluding to the marriage : and 31. de Reauharnais, 
attributing this sihmee to the absence of any irrith t 
communication on the ])art of the young ])rinee, ad- 
vised 31. d’Escoiquiz to persuade him to write directly 
to Napoleon. (Was this a snare?; It is certain that 
31. de Reauharnais must have receiver I some ])ositiv( 
instructions, wliich lie did not choose to reveal until 
the prince had further committed iiimself, and he suf- 
fered 31. d’Escoi<|uiz to return to Toledo in disgust. 

‘^It was on the 3()th September, 18f)7, that 31. dT> 
co'Vjaiz received a letter from the amiiassador, in which 
Were quoted, a.^ an extract from a private communica- 
tion of Napoleon’s, the following words, each under- 
lined ; bcf/ not^ neither do / s(U ~~l act not vdthovf 
s^^rnrity, llavr you received auif official communicaii^)^ 
touching this affair /^ The forms of political quackc v 
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employed in this letter induced M. d’Escoiquiz once 
more to return to Madrid ; a^ain did he meet the am- 
bassador at the Retiro ; again did M. dc Beauharnais en- 
deavour to persuade M. d’Escoifjuiz to prevail upon the 
prince to write directly to Napoleon ; and the good 
canon, having the welfare of the prince at heart, yielded 
at last, and promised that such a letter should be 
written. 

Now, the Prince of the Peace was all this time 
perfectly aware of everything that was passing in the 
house of the ambassador, through the medium of the 
spies with whom the latter was surrounded, and he 
caused the king immediately to write, himself, to Na- 
poleon, which epistle was instantly despatched to the 
Spanish ambassador in Paris, the Prince de Masserano, 
with orders to convey it, the very moment of its arrival, 
to the emj)eror, in whatever ])lace lie might chance to 
be. It was natural enough that, with the dilatory cha- 
racter of the Prince of Asturias, his fathers letter should 
arrive long before his own. It reached the emperor at 
hontainebleau, and excited much astonishment and in- 
dignation. It was full of bitter rejiroaeh against Na- 
poK'on for liavinir encouraged a S(‘cret correspondence 
wiili the voung heir to the Spanish throne, telling him 
befirehand of tlie despatch he was about to receive 
from the priiu'c, (tnd of nil that, the letter iron Id eohtnin, 
“That letter was full of protestations of devotion to 
Na])oleon, and of admiration of his brilliant qualities, 
of the before-mentioned proposal of marriage, and of 
supplications to the em]>eror to aid in rescuing the 
country from the hands of the Prince of the Peace. 
It was upon the strength of this letter that the Prince 
of the Peace, gained over by NajHilcon, persuaded the 
old king to allow' of the entry of 1 rench trooj>s, ostensi- 
bly to compel Portugal to separate her cause from that 
of England — it being understood that it was merely as a 
passage to that country that these troops were allowed 
to cross the line. 

On the 27th of October, at ten o’clock at night, the 
Prince of Asturias was arrested in the Palace of the 
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Escurial, under the accusation of having conspired to 
rob his father of the throne, and of having sought to 
assassinate him. The act of arrest Avent on to say, that 
these particulars had come to the knowledge of the king 
throiujli an unhumn chanml^ and that he would he tried 
for the crime of high treason. M. d’Escoicpiiz and the 
Duke dcf Infantado were arraigned as accomplicx's. 
They were confined in the dungeons of the Escurial, 
deprived of all communication with each other, or with 
the world without, and two sentinels Avcre stationed at 
the door of each cell. 

During the process of the j)rince, the num])er of 
French troops had increased to more than douhle. It 
was observed that they had taken nj) positions cntirel}^ 
contrary to the direction they had piadesscd to follow, 
and that they were eacli day drawing nearer to Madrid, 
and the people, in every country more eh*ar-sighted than 
its rulers, began to feel alarm at the intrusion. Tt was 
necessary to give some diplomatic ('xplanations concern- 
ing these singular marches, hnttlu*se were so ill received, 
that the Frince of tlu' Feace was compelled to order 
back the Spanish regiments already on their road to 
Portugal. '^I'he ami)assador feigned total ignorance, 
and, after the lapse of a few days, received instructions 
to say that, by commanding the retrograde moveuieiil, 
the Prince of the Peace must be |)repar(‘d to allow oi' 
an increase of French forces. In the lear of a eountcM' 
order, these latter tr() 0 ])s, by forced marches, soon took 
possession of th(; whole frontier of (hitalonia, Navarre, 
and Guipuscoa. Tlie court wishing to appear free from 
anxiety, negotiations went cm as usual b(‘tw(‘en the two 
governments. 3Ieanwhile, the countr}’ was invaded, 
and the Prince of the Peace began to lose somewhat 
of liis overweening confidence in the; disinterested 
friendship of iNaf)oleon, but, like ;ill wc;ak-minded 
persons, tlioiight that (?v(‘ryt}iing would b(' saved by 
gairnng time. lie accordingly proja^sed a Journey in( 
dalusia (vu th(^ l.'Uli of March, and that v(*ry same* 
night he gave orders I'or departure; but it was iinjAi^; - 
sible to kee]) the ])r('])arations so secret as to eseaj>e tfr 
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observation of some of the hangers-on who always 
throng about ro 3 ^al palaces. The orders all along the 
road for relays of horses, the departure of the luggage, 
the sudden disapjiearance of Madame Yudo, with her 
children, all these circumstances united had produced 
an uneasincwss among the people, and roused tlic feeling 
of hatred and indignation towards the Prince of the 
Peace, which had slumbered, hut had never Ijcen ex- 
tinguished, and it was declared that lie was counselling 
the king to desert Madrid. 

In these popular movements, it needs but a spark to 
light the brand, and in less time than could be conceived 
possible, a crowd had assembhal before (iodoi’s residence, 
with loud and furious cries demanding justice on the 
op])ressor of the peo]>le. Godoi escaY)ed, tVianks to bis 
foresight in })rej)aring for a day of reckoning, lie had 
planned and accom])lishcd a secret retreat beneath the 
roof of his palace, where he remained concealed Avliile 
the work of ]>illage and devastation was going on around 
him. It was not till the 19th that he was discovered by 
a sentinel, who could not be bribed to facilitate his flight. 
Ho was s('cnred, and conveyed througli thc^ streets in a 
piteous ]>light. 

‘‘The king, justly deeming that the Prince of Asturias 
would have great<’r iniluence with tlu? crowd than him- 
sell’, was reduc(‘d to implore his son to intercede in 
favour of the unfortunate minister. This the prince, with 
true (Miristian f(*(‘ling, in spite of all cause of grievance 
wliich he himself had to complain of, immediateh’ con- 
sented to do ; and, suddenly ap])earing on tlie balcony of 
the ])akice, he promised tlie assembled multitude that, if 
they wonkl disperse, the Ih'inco of the Peace should he 
tried and judged according to the law. "J^his address h;id 
the desireil etlect ; the crowd n'tired, and Godoi' was 
taken prisoner tt) the barracks of the fftinlcs di/ corps, 
where, by one of those strange coincidences by which it 
would appear as if Providence sought to remind amhiiious 
men of a day of retribution, he was locked up in the very 
chamber which he had oceup'^'d when a siiujdc private 
soKlier in that identical eorj)s 
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It was after this event that the Prince of Asturias 
was received into favour, and, with him, the friends who 
had been so devoted to his caiuse. M. d’Escoiqiiiz was 
appointed to superintend all the negotiations with the 
French ambassador, as it was thought in council that M. 
de Beauharnais, after what had taken place, would find 
himself more at ease with M. d’Escohpiiz than with any 
other of its members.” 

It was immediately after these events that (Charles IV., 
by his own spontaneous act, abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, who took his fathers place as Fer- 
dinand VIL All the circumstances which followed are 
fully detailed in the work of 31. de Pradt, and need not 
be repeated here. The details of the manuscript tally 
in every respect with those given by that author, and I 
shall therefore eonteJit myself with giving to the reader 
the gossij)ing portion of the narrative — the liitlierto un- 
published liistory of one of the most striking and audacious 
couj)s-d( -ntain of modern historv. 

‘‘ From this hour was that voiip de-inuhi evidently 
planned and meditated, and one scarcely knows which to 
admire most — the fond and simj)le security of tin 
Spaniards, or the boldness and contempt of all social re- 
spect which characterized the proceedings of the French. 
The ambassador announced at length the arrival of the 
Emperor Napol(‘on at Bordeaux, and was ])leased to re - 
new the protestations of friendship on the part of hi^ 
master, with which he had already l)eguile(i the fai*i^ 
and credulity of the poor young Ih'ince of Asturias. It 
was not, however, until tiie 8lh of .April tiiat King Fer- 
dinand decided on despatcliing his young brother, Don 
Carlos, to meet the emj)eror, with instructions to proceed 
even to Pails, shouid he fail to meet him on the road. 
Don Carlos was the bearer of a letter from Ferdinand to 
Napoleon, in which, after s])eaking of the strict alliance 
which it was the interest of both countries to maintain, 
and liaving again urged the subject of his marriage with 
ore of the empf ror’s nieces, he announced his intention 
of going forward to meet his imperial majesty, as soon n? 
he should have approached the frontiers of Spain. 
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Don Carlos took his departure on the 9th of April. 
The news of the departure of the emperor from Paris 
reached Madrid on the 11th. Ferdinand, meanwhile, 
worn out with the persecutions of the Grand-duke of 
Ber^ and General Savary, cjuitted Madrid, for Burgos, 
on the 14th. His council advised him to this measure ; 
perceiving that he had not the means either of attack or 
defence, it was thought to be the wisest plan to throw 
himself into the arms of Napoleon, 

“ It was now observed that not a single negotiation 
had taken place with the new king, and that he had not 
been formally acknowledged by Napoleon, who had 
never taken the trouble to answer any of his letters, and 
now, too late, it was beginning to be feared that the 
iVecjiient conferences which had taken place l)ctween 
Charles IV., the (jiieen, and the (^rand-diike of Berg, 
through the medium of the Queen of Etruria, had for their 
only aim the replacing of Charles upon the throne, by 
.‘luising him to protest against the act of abdication. This 
'ocret intrigue, of which M. dc Monlhion, adjutant- 
iciieral, had been the messenger, and the Queen of 
Etruria the instrument, ))roduced the act of the 21st of 
April, in wliich (biarles IV. speaks thus : 

^ I protest and declare that my decree of the 19tli 
')t' March, by which I abdicated the throne in 
tk\ (jur of my son, was extorted from me by force, and 
the desire of preventing great disorder in my kingdom, 
and the etfusiuii of the blood of my well-beloved {)eople, 
and (Might therefore to be regarded as an a(,*t null and 
void. 

. - Yo EL Hey.’ 

The natural consequence of this protest was, of 
course, the application to Napoleon for help ag^iiust his 
son, thus jirououneed a rebel and usurper. lYrdinand 
had authorized a junta, under the presidency of his 
uncle Don Antonio, to take charge of the government 
during his absence. He had with him a single scpiadron 
ot the yardes du corps, and two companies of foot had 
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orders to await liiiii at Burgos, lie was three days upon 
the road, and found every post occupied by French 
troops, among which he could not discern a single. 
Spanish soklier. At Ihirgos, he found Marshal Bes- 
sicres, in command of 10,000 men. The marshal cour- 
teously offered tlic use of tlie relays which had been 
provided for Aapoleon, for the conveyance of Ferdinand 
to A ittoria, which offer was accepted. Here the unfor- 
tunate prince found a cor])s com]u)scd of two hundred 
ilragoons, and a cotupfninlc d" elite of fifty gendarnu'S, com- 
manded by (.'olonel Floury. 

“ The prince remained three days at Vittoria, and 
lodged at the Hotel de Ville. Savary grew imjiaticnt 
at this long delay ; his orders were to bring tlie prince 
on to Bayonne, noh ns volms, Fvery measure had been 
taken to carry liim off on the IDtli, if he liad not lis- 
tened to the last endeavour at jicrsiiasion on the 18th. 
But the king removed every difficulty, by announcing 
his intention oi once more settin*!: forward on his journcA. 
At nine o'clock on tiic morning of the 19th, at the 
moment of his getting into the carriage, a popular in- 
stinct had drawn together a va^t concourse of jx'ople 
at the (lo(;r of tlu' Hotel de \ ille ; a universal cry of 
execration arose Ifom the imillitudc as the voung prince 
mounted the vehicle ; the traces were cut, and the 
mules unhariu ssed. herdinand was compelled to harangue 
the |) 0 ]mlacc, and Micccedcd in (piicti ng them by assur- 
ances of his perfect safety; the furious erics which h;ul 
been heard eavc place to tears, and, soon afterwards, he 
was alknvcd to dep’art : i>nt in consc(jiicnce of the 
delay, did not arrive at Iruii until eleven o'clock at night. 

Here the king, and his brother were lodged at the 
house of M. d’Alozabal, outside the town, and they were 
guarded by a Spauisli regiment. General Savary did 
not arrive at Trun until the 20th, at seven in the morn- 
ing, (Aving to ail accident wliich occurred to his carriage. ■ 
Thus the king and liis council were left for eight hours 
alone, without their French escort, guarded by Spanish 
troojis, in the house of a Spaniard, situated on the sea- 
shore, where a number of boats were lying attached to 
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slnkos j)]a]Uc(l at llie bottom of the garden. General 
Savary, immediately on his arrival, rushed like a terrified 
cul])rit to the lioiisc wlicrc the king had alighted. Oh, 
joy ! — he found him still sleeping quietly in his bed. 

jVt eight o’clock, the covtvijv set out for Bayonne, 
and in that place was accomplished one of the most ex- 
traordinary events which, perhaps, has ever taken ])lacc 
in the liistory of nations. At the moment when the 
king [massed over the frontier, the carriage was sur- 
rounded ])y detachments of the imperial guard. Their 
numbers a[)[)eared rather^extraordinary for a mere guard 
of lionour. This rollection, vague enough on its first 
adoption, changed to a sinister foreboding, vrhen, on 
j)assiug beneath the triumphal arch which had been 
thrown across the road, they beheld the following words 
inscribed ainitlsl tlu' boughs of laurel with which it was 
d( coralcd : — ‘ lie who can make and destroy Kings at 
[)]easiire is himself more than a King." 

‘‘ Now wore the princes of J^pain beyontl the jurisdic- 
tion of tlieir own country, and in the ])ower Napo- 
leon. between \ Ivan and Bayonne, Ferdinand found 
the Inlant 1 )on Ihuilo, who, with three Spani.sh noblc- 
ineu, liad come to greet his nn]ia])py brotluu'. The 
king retpiesled lluun to join him in his carriage, and 
then he learned, with llu‘ greatest surprise, that Napo- 
leon himsejf had deelarcd to them on the day before, at 
Irn in ihe ntorninfj^ that tliey might never expect to rc- 
liirn to jNladrid, and that one of his own brothers was 
about to oecu])y tlte throne of Sj)ain. 1 Inive marked 
the hour at which (Ids declaration had taken place, be- 
cause it must liave taken ciglitceii hours to get the news 
conveyed to I rim, and at Inm, as we havi‘ seen, there 
hiiul been ample time and op])ortiinity for the escape of 
the princes. 

Nothing was left but resignation to tludr late ; the 
carriage was drawing near t(; Bayonne : at half-past 
twelve o’clock, the princes arrived in the good old city, 
find, a few moments afterwards, the king received a visit 
fioui Napoleon in person. In this interview, doubtless 
by design, the conversation wjls insignificant, excepting 
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that it was observed that, in the style of Napoleon’s 
address to the king, there existed an affectation of ad- 
dressing him in the third person, using the pronoun elky 
which might be applicable in the French language either 
to majesty or royalty. 

“ Ferdinand hastened to pay his respects to Napoleon, 
in grateful homage for this first visit, and the emperor 
invited him to dine at the Chateau de Maroe. The 
Dukes dc San Carlos, dc Medina Cceli, and del’ Infan- 
tado, were also invited. The Prince de Neufchatcl was 
the only Ffcnchman present at^this dinner. 

On the next day, Napoleon granted a private 
audience to M. d’Escoiqiiiz, and bade him comprehend 
that he was determined to alter the dynasty which had 
sat upon the throne of Spain ; forgetting that he had a 
thousand times declared that his own existence was in- 
compatible with the fact of any sovereign of the house 
of l)ourbon being allowed to remain on any of the 
thrones of Euro[)e. lie alleged, in (excuse of his pro- 
ceedings,* the proclamation of the Spanish government 
at the period of the battle of Jena, which proclamation, 
lie said, had been regarded in France as a measure of 
war. He then added, in a loud, fierce voice, that it 
would be useless to seek to alter liis determination, for 
that nothing on earth could make him change. He 
paused after the utterance of these terrible \yords, and 
then spoke, in a softened voice, of the misfortunes into 
which the young jirinces had fallen, and regretted for 
their sakes that he was compelled to take such harsh 
measures, wishing tliem to be assured that nothing but 
the necessity of perfecting his system could have in- 
duced him to behave thus hardly towards them. He even 
went so far as to offer to the young king, u])on condition 
that he would renounce all jiretciisions to tlu' .(Jrown of 
Spain, the kingdom of Etruria, with one year’s revenue, 
to be spent in forming a household, one of his nieces in 
maiTiage, and, in case he himself died without heirs, a 
right ♦o share liis property with his younger brothers. 

M. d’EseoT(|uiz, who was a brave and clever man, 
answered to all tliis disloyal cant as became a Spaniard 
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and a gentleman, without acrimony and without passion, 
stating that it was not in the power of the emperor to 
compensate the king for the loss of the crown of which 
he was depriving him, and appealing at great length to 
every feeling of honour and humanity in the emperor’s 
bosom. Napoleon listened to all without betraying the 
slightest mark of impatience, but merely replied that he 
.had been for a long time engaged in examining the 
question on every side; that his present determination was 
dictated by the sj/stem which he had in viow^ and which, 
although against the feelings of his heart, he must con- 
tinue to persevere in. The canon then retired. The 
result of his visit was submitted to the other friends of 
FerdinUnd. M. de (Jcvallos was alone of opinion that 
every proposition of Napoleon should be refused, and 
that all communication between the two sovereigns 
should be suspended ; and he exacted, seeing the great 
responsibility which the council was incurring with the 
Spanish nation, that each member should certify his 
opinion in writing. 

Is it not strange that the courage of these men 
should have been roused just at tlie moment when tiiey 
had need of nought but resignation ? Ihit so it was : 
their Spanish pride liad taken umbrage at last, and the 
Duke del’ Infantado was commissioned to announce to 
Napoleon the j)rince's intention of naming a plenipo- 
tentiary to negotiate in writing every subject which it 
might be the em])er()r*s pleasure to have eliscussed. The 
proceeding of Napoleon on this occasion was highly cha- 
racteristic of the man. lie sent for M. d’Escoiquiz, and 
told him, in blunt and coarse language, that, if before 
eleven o'clock that night the councillors did not bring 
the formal renunciation of Fenlinand to the throne of 
Spain, and the formal demand of that of Etruria, he 
would treat with (diaries \\\, who was to arrive on the 
morrow, il. de ('evallos implored the young king not 
to accede to any proposition of Napoleon ; but, the day 
after, M. d’F.lscoH{uiz ventured to speak again concerning 
Tuscany, when Napoleon ai'‘^wcrcd abruptly, ‘ Par Dieu, 
mon cher, il u’est plus tem]>s !’ 

F 
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“ On the 30th, at four in the afternoon, Charles IV. 
and the (|iieen arrived at Jlayonnc. Na])oleon had de- 
spatched one of his chamberlains to coniplinient them at 
Inin. In the same carriage ^vith the king was the Prin- 
cess d’Alcudia, daughter of the Prince of the Peace. The 
entry of the king and queen was most brilliant. The 
princes were allowed to go forward to meet them, and re- 
turned to Bavonne in their suite. 

The arrival of Charles eoinplcti ly altered the face of 
things, lie consented to all that was rccjiiircd of liiin. 
Napoleon sent a mci^sagc, through M. d’Escoifiuiz. to 
Ferdinand, to the effect that, as King Charh's I\'. had 
refused to adhere to his abdication, it was the duty of 
the Prince of Asturias to give in his renunciation at the 
instant. I'hc young prin(‘c, through wc'akness, con- 
sented to this mark of respect to his fatlicr, although 
aware that in this propo^:^ion sonu' sinister design oi‘ 
Napoleon must be conceal' d. d'he first ac'i of authority 
on the ]>art of Charles wa> ,to name the grand-dukc of 
Berg lic'utenant-gciu'ral of the kingtloni, thus excluding 
Don Antonio, who had ])i(‘n called to Ihiyonne ])v an 
order of ( liarles himself. Don Antonio had yie lded 
with.oiit a iiiurinnr: and an aide-de-eainj) of llu' Crand- 
duke of Berg eseorteal hint to Ba\a)nne, where he a.rrived 
on the :^. 3 th. Ife had incurred ^onu* danger on tbe 
road, for the pco{)Ie had unharnessed the luuh s of’ his 
carriage at Tolosa, and thrown down cart-load- of rul>blsli 
on the* bridge. Dun Antonio had owed his safety en- 
tirely to the coarag(‘ of tlu* <:a[)taiii of’ enira.'-ier- who 
commandeal his (\seort. 

Soon after the arrival of Don Antonio, llie (-iueen 
of Etruria j(diual the royal ])aity, bringing with Iut the 
Infujt Don hrancisco. If was at this moment tha: 
the priru.'es were gixa'ted with the astounding infiainatioii 
that they wertr imna (iiatelv n> (hq^art as prisoners f'»:’ 
VVfleneav, and licn' they arriverl oti l!i(' ISth of Mav. 

d’lu'ir ('nuance into the chateau w ill nc'ver b(* tbr- 
gotteig for it l(‘ft upon tin* mind of ( very ha'liolder the 
in<;st singular irnprcs.-ion. The priucest all excepting Uoii 
Antoiii‘7 were 3'oung, and blooming with health and 
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innocence, while everything about them, the habiliments 
which they wore, the carriages which conveyed them, 
the liveries of their attendants, brought back the memory 
of past centuries. The very coach from which they 
alighted might have belonged to Philip V. This air of 
antiquity reminded the bystanders of their grandeur, and 
rendered their ])u.siiion still more interesting. They 
were the first Bourbons who had touched the soil of 
Franco, after so many years of troubles and disasters, 
and it was with tears that they were received. The 
Princess do Talleyrand and the ladies of her suite 
crowded round to greet them on tlieir arrival, and by 
their attentions succeeded in diverting the grief which 
they expressed at this cruel and luijustifiable exile. It 
was the object of every inhabitant of the chateau to render 
this exile as easy to he l)onie as possible. 

On the very morrow of their arrival, the young 
princes were assured by all they saw, that Xa{)olcou 
reigned not either in the chateau or in the park of Valcncay. 
No one was ]H'riniued to apjuair before them without an 
ordi'r from themselves, aiul it was agreed that no one 
should approaeh them save in court eostume. Sucli 
marks of honour and respect were {^leasing to young !nen 
wIk; had been brought up amid the ceremony and 
eti(}uette of the Fs(nirial. I'lvcry hour of the day was 
alloU(‘(l to some pjirsuit. In the morning, mass at the 
chapel — then the sirsfa . — then driving or riding in the 
park, c'liul then again to prayer. In a few (lays the 
young princes lonnd themselves more at home than tliey 
had ever done in th(‘ir fathers ]Kilaee at ^ladrid. rhey 
had never been accustomed even to go out to take an 
airing without a (^'remonions permission from the king: 
tliev had licver been allowed even to walk t(>getlier, it 
not I)eing eticpielte for more than one royal prince to be 
absent from the palaei* at a time. It is a singular laet 
that the amusements of tlie chas(‘, riding on hor>ehack, 
and dancing, had been strictly prohibited at the court oi 
ypain. It was at \ alcnc jy that Ferdinand tired his lirsi 
shot. 

The young princes vere all dteligliied at the change 

V 2 
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in their habits, and at the kindness with wliicli they 
were surrounded. The garde de chassc who accom- 
panied them through the ])ark, had served the Prince 
dc (]onde ; the riding-master who was employed to 
teach them to ride had been for years in the grnnde 
eenrie, and had given instructions to iLadamc Elizai)cth ; 
so that they were constantly reminded of individuals of 
their own family. Boucher, the cook^ was continually 
employed in coucoctiiig detestable S})anish ollas. The 
terrace before the clialeau was converted for their amuse- 
ment into a sftl/r de hal, where they would sometimes 
join in those dances of their country which recpiire no 
art to follow the movenu uts or the step, (iuitars wore 
left in every corner of the garden; and the kind-iiearte<l 
Dnssek himself would devote his time and talent to the 
execution of simple Spanish airs, which the\ wijiild love 
to hear, as being the only nm^i(* thc*y could understand. 

Blit all these amusements were* only minor point.' 
of interest in the history of their Hm*". It was at Ine 
hour of prayer, wluai the bell of thi' chapel rang a: 
sunset, that all tliC eticjuette of Spanish form wa^ ino>! 
strictly adluTcd t(j. Kvery soul in tlu‘ chateau, whetlu r 
visitor, attendant, gaoler, or guard, was ('omp-elhd to 
attend at the chapi*! : and it was really a touching >ighl 
to beholil pr;son(U> and gaoler>, oppressors Mud op- 
])resscd, kneeliiiLi' togetla r i)efore the sam(‘ (iod, laving 
aside their bitterne.'S and enmities before llitn who WU' 
OIK* (lay to Judge them all. 

During this period of uncertainty, while his Euro- 
pean allie.s wiu'e "till dubioii" as to the manner in which 
his brother .Io."('ph would be receiM-d a" king of Sjiaiii, 
Napoleon wa.'j in a state c^f eon.'tant terror and alarni 
wutli regard to the pri.'oners of X'alencav : he could not 
hear of tin* pla(‘(‘, nor of the per"on" who inhabited it, 
without giving way to trans])orts of rage, and to the 
utteranci* of injurious epithets conct*rning lliosc* wliont 
he had already wronged am! oppr(*"S(*d. One dav, tin 
youne |)rinc(* received a billet, couc'hed in the following 
terms: ‘ IVince l'(*rdinarHl, in writing to me, addressi" 
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me as his cousin. Let liim urulerstand that such address 
is ridiculous, and let him henceforth simply call me 
Sire." ’ 

From this time forward, the existence of the princes 
seemed to have been forgotten ; and all that can be said 
of them during the five years that they spent at Valen- 
cay is, tliat they existed. The treaty which fixed their 
depart lire to Spain was negotiated at Valencay, and 
they left the place full of unspeakaidc gratitude for the 
kindness and princely generosity of its owner." 

Just as I had finished the reading of this tale of won- 
der, (k entered the room. “ Wliat think you of this 
strange statement said he. “ The history of your own 
country, all wild and furious a'^ it is, cannot ofier an ex- 
ample of such audacity as this." I was fain humbly to 
confess our inferiority in these matters. “ But do vou 
know," said 1, the opinion of Prince Talleyrand with 
rcL^ard to this affair?’’ 

He has been calumniated even in this,*' was C.'s 
re])lv, and accused of having advised tlie measure ; 
whereas his indignation on learning from Napoleon him- 
self the step which had iieen taken, dictated the boldest 
and most ehxpient speech which, perhaps, ever f(*ll from 
liis lij)'' : * Sire,’ -aid he, warinlv, ‘ a young man of 
family inn i /ffnnt dr ftmiHlr) may gamble away liis last 
farthing — the heritage of his ancestors — the dower of 
ills motiier the portion of his sisters — and yet he eourted 
and admired for liis wit — l)c sought for his talents or 
distinction — hiii li‘t him once be cletet’ted in at 

tlu^ game, and he is lost — society is for ever shut against 
liiin.’ With these words he turned mum his heel, leaving 
the emperor jiale and <|iiivering with rage, and vowing 
vengeance against the l)oI<l speaker of the unwholesome 
truth. Snell was the real opinion of the Prince de Tal- 
leyrand concerning this unprincipled transaction — the 
expression of the man who has been accused, not only 
of having been the instigator of the whole jiroeeeding, 
but of having aided in its r\t.*cution. ‘ Ft voila eomme 
on ccrit riiisloirc I’" 
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( IIAPTER rV. 


rAGl.IOSTIU) VOLTAIRE THE MARQT IS DK J 


It WcL'j the hour (»f noon, and (h ha<l kindly eoine to 
letch me to the liinehcon-room, where 1 t’ound the 
guests all assembled, listening greedily to the conversa- 
tion of the j)rince, who was tliat morning e;/ , and re- 

lating with great guxal-natiire the anecdotes whieii h(‘ had 
promised us on the pr<*ceding evening; tlu' first claim- 
ant to be satisfied was, of course, by right, th(^ youthful 
duchess, to whom lie had held out hojies of the history 
of his famous visit to the great (higliostro, and which I 
will give to the reader. 

“It was just at the <lawning of the new lights which 
had arisen on the political horii^on,” began the prince, 
“or rather, I should say, perhaps, with more justice, at 
the first extinguishing of the old beacons which had 
served to guide our ancestors fiirages, that so many new 
doctrinaires and cliarlatams of every kind came swarm- 
ing in crowds to Paris. 'J’hose were, imleed, most 
troublous times. Every brain seemed reeling with jxili- 
tical vertigo — every heart seemed to boat thick and fast, 
V :di an ardour hillierto unknown in the annals of any 
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country on the face of the globe. With the warm and 
passionate temperaments, enthusiasm had reached to 
frenzy, while, with the cold aii<l passionless, it smoul- 
dered, a hidden (ire, ready to burst out into lurid flame 
upon the first occasion of excitement. 

Among the many (piacks and impostors who 
abounded at the time, none was more conspicuous 
than the famous Chagliostro. He had arrived from Italy 
under extraordinary and mysterious circumstances; his 
(‘oining had been ]>rccedc(l by rumours more strange, 
more surprising still, and his door was besieged at once 
bv all the rich and idle, the marvel-loving portion of the 
population of Paris. Among the rest, I am ashamed 
to ('unless that 1 was one of the most ardent. I was 
ver\ young at the time, and had not acquired that dis- 
trust of all pretension which years alcme can give. 
Many months, however, had elapsed before I could 
obtain the au<lii‘nce 1 so much coveted. Thousands of 
persons had to pa>s by right before me, and it was said 
that, ijumediately on his arrival, his books were so filled 
with the nanu's of tlu‘ highest and mightiest, that, had 
he been /«>'/, and reeeived them each in turn, the can- 
didates at the Infttoni of the list would have known their 
fiitun^ by expmaence long before he could by any pos- 
sible im ans have foretold it. 

“ 1 myself kiu'W an otficer in the regiment de Flandre, 
who, being (juartered at Metz, and not being able to 
obtain from his colonel leave of absence, threw up his 
commission, iu order to keep his appointment wdth 
('agllostro oil a certain day in Paris, so fearful was he 
of losing the valuable information concerning the future 
which the magician had to give him, 

‘‘ I cannot even now repre.v> a smile, when I remember 
the awe and terror with which I entered the presence 
of tlui conjuror. I had not dared to go alone ; M. de 
Boufflers had kindly consented to accompany me ; and 
yet my ombarrassmciU was not wholly dissipitcd even 
with the prospect of his company; so fearful was I of 
missing the object of li.y visit, tliat 1 had wasted so 
much time in thinking of all the questions which I 
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meant to propound to him, as to have even written 
many of them upon my calphi^ with the intention of 
consulting it in case of need. It was already dusk when 
we were admitted into the awful presence of the con- 
juror: not quite dark without doors, yet sufficiently so 
within to require the aid of tapers. The antechamber 
was filled with impatient applicants, who railed at us as 
wc passed through the door of the chamber where the 
w’izard was holding his incantations, l lie whole scene 
was very like those introduced in the early Spanish 
dramas, and inspired one wuth the most awful Ibrebodings 
as to w^hat was about tt) follow’. 

‘‘We found the magician in his study. He was just 
at the moment engaged in dismissing two ])oor })atients, 
to whom he had given advice gratuitously. The one 
was a crip])led ligurc, whose distorted and haggard coun- 
tenance formed a most fitting accessory to tlu‘ scene of 
devilry, the other wiis an old mendicant friar, afllicted 
with the shaking pahy, whosi* restless limbs and hesitating 
sjK'Cch made him apj»earas if under the influence of some 
wizard spell. 

As soon as we (mlercd, ("agliostro l(‘d his guests to 
a d(K)r at the farther end of the chamla r, w hich was 
veiled In' thick tap(‘stry, and, opt ning it withcait the 
slightest noise, usliered them through it into tiie passage 
hevond, and then, closing it again with the same atten- 
tion to silence, returiu'd to the spot where w(‘ w er(‘ stand- 
ing, and, placing his finger on his lips, pointed towards 
a still and motionless figure seated in one corner of tlic 
room, and which, from the obscurity that reigned around, 
we bad not observed on our entrance. ^I'he figure was 
that of a female, covered from head to foot with a veil of 
black crape, so long and ample that it disguised even the 
f()rin of the fauteuil in wliieli she was seated. 

“ (Jagliostro bade us fake seats at a talile covered w'ith 
grren velvet, upon which wcrejilaced divers mysterious- 
looking instruments of torture, sundry queer-shaped 
bottles and diabolical volumes, and then, standing uj> 
f)efore us, i(i solemn and biblical language irupiired 
V herefoic we had sought him, and what it was that wc 
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desired to inow. Such was the effect of the sudden 
(jncstioninj 4 , the mystery of the interview, the silence 
and the darkness, that Boufflers, who was to have spoken 
first, and who had the reputation of being a raffine de 
premier ordre, a roue de la Reejence^ was quite overawed 
by the whole scene, and could find no words to finswer 
the summons, but sat stammering and hesitating, while 
1 took the opportunity of examining slowly and at leisure 
the wondrous adept. 

Cagliostro was then a man in the very flower of his 
age, of exceedingly prepossessing aj)pearancc, Ilis 
person, although small, was so well and firmly knit 
that its proportions seemed those of a mucli larger man. 
ills countenance was remarkably keen and ])enetratjng, 
being formed of a succession of sharp angular lines, which 
gave him a look of cunning that he would willingly have 
disguised, and with which the solemn tone and mysterious 
aspect were altogether at variance, liis sharj) piercing 
ey('s I shall never forget ; they absolutely seemed to light 
up the obscurity of the chamber, and, as they flashed 
from the one to the other of his visitors, they seemed to 
heli'ng to some wild bird of prey hesitating between two 
victims wliicii to tU'vour first. His beard and eyebrows 
were black and bushy, witli liere and there a streak of 
grey amid tlieir jettv blackness, telling more of the liand 
of woe than of the passage of time. WIhui wc entered, he 
had upon his lieail a velvet cap, which, with gentlemanlike 
courtesy, he doffed when he addressed us. and then I 
perceived that tlie summit of his crown was already bald, 
altliough his luiir curled downward upon his neck and 
s!u)niders in a thick and silky mass. The hand which 
rested u))on the table, and upon which he seemed to be 
leaning his whole weiglit as he stood in graceful and 
theatrical attitude, awaiting onr communication, was 
small and delicate as that of a lady of the court, and shone 
out upon the dark green velvet as white as snow; and 
yt't it needed not any very profound knowledge of 
anatomy to enable the beholder to discern at once that 
it was the hand of a nicu* possessed of most herculean 
strength and power, so vigorou^' were tlic firm knit 
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nmscles, so well strung; the tightened, cord-like nerves. 
I think he observed with some displeasure the curiosity 
with wliich I gazed towards it, for he withdrew ix sud- 
denly, and let it fall by his side. 

lioiifflers still remaining mule, the conjuror turned 
to me, and asked me, in a voice which had already lost 
much of its solemnity, and partook of something like 
harshness, if I also had come unprepared with a subject of 
consultation, as, if so, we had best de})art at once, and 
leave the field toothers whose business might be of more 
importance, and wlio were waiting with such impatience 
without. The (jucstion roused all the courage which was 
left within me, for 1 began to fear that tlie magician 
might grow wearied, and dismiss us as he tlireatencd, 
and I answered in a low voice that I wished to consult 
him concerning tlu' health of a person who was dear to 
me. (I had already forgotten all the (jueslions I had 
intended to ])r(>])oiiiuI, as well as the rulftin which I iiad 

laden with notes. ) 

C'agliostro turned, and hy a inovemeiit so ahrnpt 
and sudden tliat it made ns both start to our fi'et, drew 
the fauteuil wherein was seated the veiled mysterious 
flunn of the female who had remained all this lime silent 
and motionless, aerossthe floor, and still the figure moved 
not. The f(‘et restingon a hoard attac hed to the Iniltom 
of the fauteuil, moved with the rest, juoducing au iude- 
scribahle effect. At the ])reseutday, when the inystories 
of mesmeri>m have l>ecome common household talk, and 
somnambulism has been made a general J uic dr (pirrison 
for every complaint under heaven, all this will appear 
vain and j)uerile ceremony; hut, at the period of which 
I am now speaking, they were familiar but to the initiated 
few, and Bouftlers and I, poor ignorant novices, were 
struck with awe and wonder. 

“‘What is it you seek to know?’ said (lagliostro, 
resuming once more his solcimi and theatrical air, and, 
drawing a little aside the veil of black craj)e, he bent 
towanls the car of llu* female, and whis|)crcda few wonls 
which we could not utulcrsland. 

“ I Wiis so afraid at the moment of losing, a.s my friend 
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Coufflcrs li«acl already done, the memory of whal I had 
to say, that I re]>lied hurriedly, never thinking of myself, 
nor of the thousand and one questions whicli I had pfe- 
dctermincil to ask — ‘ 1 wish to learn the cause of the 

migraine of my friend the Marquise de ’ 

‘ Chut,’ interrupted Oagliostro. ^ The name is of 
little im])ort. What see you?’ added he, in a loud deep 
tone, turning to the veiled figure. 

“ ' J sec a lair and beauteous lady,’ replied a sweet 
soft voice from Ijeneath tlu‘ veil. ‘ She is attired in a 
dress of sea-green J\adua silk, her powdered hair is 
wreathed with rosebuds, and she wears long and splendid 
eardrops of ('inerald and to])az.’ 

“ BoufHcrs caught my arm, with a smile, which the 
excitement of the moment had converted into a grimace, 
for he knew w(*ll cnougli the jierson for whom I was so 
anxious, and knew, moreover, that there were certain 
nights on \vliieh she wore the emerald and topaz suit, 
and that this very night was one of them. Tlie veiled 
torm continued, in the same low voice; ‘ Tlie lady is 
pressing her hand to her brow at this very instant. Is 
it with {>ain, or is it with care ? She is waiting for some 
one, for now slit' rises and looks at the dock upon the 
console, and now site goes to the small side-door to 
listen.’ 

‘“Enough, enough,’ said 1, in my turn, growing im- 
patient; ‘ tell nu' at once wliat it is that ails the lady, 
and what may he the renu'dy.’ 

‘‘ The figure spoke aloud no more, hut whispered long 
in (Jagliostro's ear, and the latter, turning to me, said, 
wit!i ease and afilornhy "The lady's migraines are caused 
by overwalching and anxiety — the rv/r/* is etisy, and 
must be applied at once --the cause will be nunoved in 
time.’ 

“ He pushed back the I’auteuil into tlio corner whence 
he had drawn it ; tlu' veiled figure by which it was oc- 
cupied remained still and inolionIes.s as death. He then 
opened a small door in the wainscot, belonging to a cup- 
board filled with sliolvcs, containing bottles of all sorts 
and sizes, and drew from ii a phial, which he filled from 
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a jug of that which stood upon the floor, and having 
performed various ^ passes^ and evolutions over it, he 
handed it to me, bidding my companion and myself to 
lose no time in retiring, for others were waiting outside. 

Ilis dismissal of us was as abrupt as possible, scarcely, 
indeed, consistent with jmlitencss. ‘ You have told 
your ailments and your griefs — you bear with you the 
never-fliiling cure — now begone.’ 

With these words he opened tlie same low door 
through which lie had let out the two visitors whom we 
had succeeded ; and BoufHers and 1 passed out, obeying, 
without a word, the gesture of the magician, which 
pointed towards the passage beyond. 

Such is the history of my first interview with the 
great (higliostro. To you, who behold daily the strange 
and varied examples of magnetism, iny story will per- 
haps appear pale and j)uerilc ; hut you must remember 
that, at the time, the thing was tk'W, and. notwith- 
standing all that has been discovered since, none has 
surpassed him ; even to this V(‘ry hour, the secret oi’ 
Cagliostro has not been discovered. It is supposed tliat 
ventrilocpiisrn was much employed by liim in his various 
tours defora\ Perhaps it was made* the agent of decep- 
tion in inv own case, and tin* figure veiled with black 
cra])e may have iicen a mere jnippct st t up to deliuh* 
the credulous. The circumstance* which would seem {• 
favour greatly the sus{)icion of imposture is, that, as 
(’aglio>tro never employed twice the same agency, the 
ro/isult/nif could never com< to watch iuui delect 

the machinery of his experiments, and in fact, being 
always taken by surprise, had no leisure to think of 
anytliing else than the consultation lie had come to 
hold. Again, how ro7il(I the adept have known, by 
natural means, that the Manpiise de l}r * whom hr 

iiad not sutfered me If) name, wa.s young and l>eaute()iis 
— that she ])ossessed (*ardrops of emerald and topaz, 
which mixture of jewels was peculiar, and that she 
would wear tliern on that very niglit ? All these reflec- 
tions conijiletcly bewildered me, as I liastened on to the 
Opera, certain that the niarejuise would be there, full of 
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curiosity to see if her dress and aj>pearance would cor- 
respond with Cajrliostro’s description. Boufflers could 
not help me, nor suggest a single idea to solve the 
mystery, so absorbed was he in the memory of the 
strange scene he had been witnessing — so completely 
wonderstruck by the silence and mystery of the whole 
proceeding. 

“ We arrived at the Opera just as the curtain was 
about to rise. I shall never forget the performance, so 
linked is it in memory with that night’s adventure. It 
was Gluck's oj)era of ‘ Alceste.’ lh)uttlcrs and myself 
took our places in tin* ])arterre, immediately Ijelow the 
logo of th(' inanjuise, which was einjUy, and remained 
so for some time ; and I can assure you that, when, in 
the midst of one of llic most ])athetic scenes of the opera, 

1 heard the door of the box open, and a valet-de- 
chambre* announce, as was the usage among the fashion- 
ables ol lh(‘ (lay, ‘Madame la Manjuise de Br we 
both turned shai}>ly round. She entered, innffled up 
to the cliin, and evidently siilfering greatly from lier old 
eneiity, the migraine, for she held a screen bei'ore her 
eyes to shield tluun from the glare of liglil, ;\nd bent her 
lu'ad u|K)n her hand as soon as she had taken her seat. 

“ ‘ Look I she has roses in her haii,‘ exclaimed 
BoutHers, all aghast. 

“It was triH^ enough the rosi s were there: and I 
could see evt n inor(‘, tor the eardrops of emerald and 
topaz caught the light of the girandole in front of her 
box, and placed Ixd’ore mv eves in a most tantalizing 
nianmu'. 

“Presently the manjiiise. oveivome by the beat, with- 
drew her cloak and inufHes, and sli)od revealed to us 
in ilie full light, exactly as she had been deseiii)ed to us 

shor; a time hetbre. Idle dress of sea-green Padua 
f^ilk, looped with roses, seemed completely to choke poor 
BoutHers, as he stood gazing on her in mute amazement . 
So far, the wizard had told u.s truth. Since his day. the 
‘Same experiment lias been repeated, and in thousands 
ot instances has succeeded. Voii have alh 1 doubt not, 
some little story of the kind lo tell, much more striking 
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and interesting than mine, but the sequel of iny anec- 
dote, 1 think, may be unique, so completely did the ad- 
venture jump from the sublime to the ridiculous at a 
single bound. 

At the conclusion of the piece we both repaired to 
the box of the Marquise dc Br * *. She was suftering 
greatly from her migraine, and greeted mo ironically, 
observing that I was ^ biniaimahlr et Incii (jalant — tlial she 
had waited for me to escort her to the Opera, and had 
been compelled to depart from home alone. After the 
performance, we all adjourned to lier hotel. 1 had com- 
pletely reinstated myself in her good graces, by the pro- 
mise of a complete cure for her migraine. The gentle- 
men of the coinpaiiy, however, all voted that a glass or 
two of champagne should be tri(’d first, h(‘f<n*c the dear 
manpiise was put to ]>aiu and torture' by any of the 
diabolical remedies of the sorcerer, ('aglioslro. 'fhe 
vote was carried, and the inarcjuise eom]>elled to submit 
to tlioir prescrij>tinn first, wliieli she' did with tiie gn atest 
grace and good hiiinonr, using eve'ry effort to ap[>ear 
gay, cilthough evidently suffering much pain at the very 
moment. 

•‘I will not attempt to record all the good ihitigs which 
were ntten.'d at the prtif sniifu r, nor all the idcts filb^ 
to which tlie champagne gave birth. Boufllcrs was (piite 
liimscif again, and had recovered all hi- wontc'd vi\ acit\, 
all his meal gaiety, and kept ii- in a roar of* laughter hv 
his wicked sallies and pointed jok(*s eoncerning our vi-i' 
to ( ’aglio.-tro. Ib' eonnterf*eit<'d with such ('xee^sivc 
hunionr the w liole scene as it had pa--(‘d befoia his eves, 
that no oiH* could have imaginc'd liiin to \)v the saiii' 
individual who had sat quaking in fear and aw{' iM tiaa 
tlie v(‘rv man whose ])ower he was now' dt'riding in -ii li 
exf|ni-ite gl(a.‘. 

•* Of course the ]>hial and tlu' eotitimts became .-oen 
the objt'cts of attai'k, and I was pciitiomal on all sides 
fora vi( w tla'iii. By tlm p( rmis-ion of the marquisv 
hcrselfi I yielded to thi* clamour, and it was hiUtded 
round amid the comnu'ntaries of’ the langliing gu<’st-\ 
until BonfH<^r.s prop(r-ed that the remedy should at omo 
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be tried in tlie presence of us all, so that, if it failed, we 
might at once go and give Cagliostro the charivari which 
he would so richly deserve; and, if it succeeded, we 
might {)iiblish its virtues and the compounder’s skill 
throughout the world. 

It was not till I had uncorked the phial, and was 
about to pour it into a glass, that it all at once occurred to 
me, that, in the hurry of our dismissal from the pre- 
sence of (higliostro, 1 had entirely omitted to ascertain 
whether the Ii(piid was to be taken as a medicine, or to 
be applied externally. To the eye, it was nothing but 
pure water from the fountain, it ])ossessed neither smell 
nor ’colour, and the greatest curiosity was excited to 
behold its marvellous effects. At length, by the sug- 
gestion of the marquise herself, who w’as growing weary 
of our httdhuujc^ it was decided that there would be less 
danger in misapplying it externally than in swallowing 
it, should il prove ])ernicious ; and as I was elioseii to 
l)e tlie oj)erator, I pounal a small (juantity of the water 
into till’ hollow of iny hand, which noufllers guiding, so 
that not a drop was spilt, I placed gently as possible 
over the forehead of the inarcpiiso, pressing it there, but 
cert.iiiily not with violence, and, siqiporting the back of 
her head with the hand that was free, held her tlius, 
awaiting the n>ult. 

Tht‘ marquise closed her eyc's, but uttered not a 
word, and tlierc was a moment's silence among the c!a- 
iiioroiis group hemling over her with sucli eager curiosity 
to witness the etVect of the miraculous cure, wlien siul- 
denlv il was hroken by a loud convulsive shriek from 
the marv[nise herself, which was almost echocil by many 
of those* presemt, so siuUlcn and startling diil it burst 
(nan her lips. * Take away your hand ! l or (.h)irs 
sake, take away your hand !' exclaimed she, in a voice 
of agony; and, starting to her feet, she endeavoured, 
with all her strength, h) pull my wri>i downwards. ui 
strange to tell, not all the eifovts of the mai(|uise, nor 
those? I used myself^ could tear away my hauel trom her 
fureheael ! Ne> we)rels c: ' di'scribe the sensation ot' 
terre)r with which 1 foune’ myseli not only elcprivcd oi 
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the faculty of withdrawing ‘my arm, but drawn by some 
powerful attraction closer and closer still, until it almost 
seemed as if the fingers were about to bury theinselves 
in the flesh. 

At first, as you may suppose, it was imagined bv 
those present that the whole event was a jest, and tin 
piteous shrieks of the marquise, and my own supplicji- 
tions for assistance, had at first been greeted with roar- 
of laughter: but when it was found that the affair wa- 
serious, the company b('gan to take alarm. It was not, 
however, till the unfortunate mar(jui>e sank back in 
her chair, fainting and exhausted, that tlu* Due d'Ar- 
genton, recovering from the consternation into wliicii 
the discovery of the extraordinary event had tlirown 
the whole assembly, seized inv wrist in a nervous grasp, 
and tore it by main force awav, drawing with it larixr 
patclies of skin frotn the forehead of tlu' manjuisc', upon 
which tlu' im)>rint of tnv touch nanained in bleedih;: 
characters. My hand was torn and lae('rated likewisr. 
and the pain was unbearal)le. I hound it in mv hand- 
kerehi(‘f, and gave all tlie as-istance in mv po\V('r to- 
wards the recovery of Madame de llr ‘ *, who was cnan 
veyed to bed, still in a dt t'j) swo(;n. W i' all rmnaiiuM 
in the saloon, \\ inch had so lately htam th(' seiaic of onr 
mad gaiety, with downcast looks and subdued voice-, 
waititig the r(‘port ot' tlu* surgeon who had been m 
for to tipj)ly the proper reme<lies to the wounds of ih- 
maiapiise, who was not pronoimeetl out of danger i ;; 
toward-^ morning. NN e then disperscal, w ith the fin.i 
delermimition of having the mvslerv el(‘ai’eil liv Cdo 
gliostro himself as soon as possii>le. BontHi'rs insliiiu!\ 
re/)ajred to M. de Sarfines, fhe head of the j>oliee, and 
he innii.^iud n> w/fii two officers, and w ith all power 
make search at the magieian's iiuiise, or take any 
which we might d(:*('m iie<*es.sarv. 

(higliostro received the vis>it with tlie greatest 
froid, and. without the slightinsi resisttuK'c, allowed the 
officer to nroseente his s(‘arch among the various tool> 
arid utensils which he (‘rnployed in his calling, d'la^ 
large jng from which he had taken the liquid contained 
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in the phial which he had given to me, still stood in the 
same place as on the preceding day. There remained 
but a few drops, for his })alients had been numerous, but 
these tlic oflicer jioured into a bottle and conveyed to 
the nearest chemist, who laughed in the man’s face, and 
pronounced them to be clear water. To my bitter rc^ 
proaches and angr}^ exclamations, Cagliostro replied, 
with perfect calmness, that the Ihpiid was pure and in- 
nocent when he })laccd it in rny hands, and that if it 
had grown ])crniciou.s it must have been owing to the 
guilty passions or to the evil sympathies of those who 
iiad used it. No further exjdanation could be elicited, 
and the affair, which inade a great noise at the time, 
remains a mystery to this hour. As for me, I lost an 
amiable and valued friend, for tlie Mar([uise de Br * *, 
either through fear ot' the ridicule which attached to 
the advenluri', or from memory of the ])ain which she had 
vud'ered, could never endure me to approach her after 
that. She would not even grant me an interview in 
order to express my regrets at the strange accident 
which had hap]K‘ned. She avoided me wlien by chance 
we met in public, ^earcelv even returning my salutation, 
but bv a cold and formal aeknowledgriumt. She refused 
all the elforts of our mutual friends at eliecting a reeon- 
eiliatiou, and. wearied with my importunities (for I 
really tell anxious to do away the unjust iin])resslou), 
she ended bv returning my letters of a]>ologies ;ind 

'^^pplieatious imo])em*d/' 

The prince paused tliougiitfiilly. The story was at 
an end. 

“ Did there remain ii scar or trace of the wound 
which the maiajuise had incurred S' said Madame de 

She carried the mark of that night's adventiiR* to 
her grave/' r(*j)lii’(l ilie prince: ** a long, narrow scar, 
which all tlie art of the coitfenr could not disguise. 'Flie 
corner of one of her ex(piisiiely traced eyebrows, too, 
had been torn off, and never grew again : but she rc- 
placed it with great eifeet b / an which she wore 

there ever after.*’ 


G 
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The prince paused again for a monionl, and then 
added, ^vllilc a smile, full of malicious glee, of exquisite 
^/iJtessc, passed across his countenance, Tlie (jirmidole 
eardrops of emerald and topaz she not only wore no 
more, but had the cruelty to bestow upon her maid, who 
adorned herself with them at the next ()pera ball, wdiiilier 
she was sent by her mistress to Intriguer me, while the 
lovely marquise re])laced them at times with long pendants 
of snowy })earl, eniblein of innocence and simplicity, and 
I soon began to observe, with bitterness, that, on these 
occasions, whetlier I ])roposcd Opera, l)a!l, or J)lay, 
Boufflers always had some ‘ particular engagement' which 
}>revcnted him from joining our party.’' 

Many were the comments upon this adventure, and 
many tlie discussions upon the ]H)ssible contents of the 
j)liial, w'hit'h it would be absurd to su]q>()se consistc'd of 
nought but pure water. Some defeuded Cagliostro, 
others wci'c loud against liiin. \slicn the dear l)uclu*ss 

(1( \ . learing that tlic time might be K>st in dis- 

scrtatio'ns on mesineri>m, sudcumly exclaimed, ‘‘Dear 
jU’inee. you who have seen m) inauv great men in your 
time, tiid you ever st'o \ Oitaire?" 

Ves. imh.'ed, fair la(l\, I *ltif oiu’e l>eliold M. de 
\ h'iniire,*' (the ]u*ince alwavs called Ifnu so to the last 
day of his lil'e.) ‘‘and mv iniervi(‘w with him is C(m- 
ncctcil in riiy mind with a curiou.^ fact, '^I'lie narrative 
of luy adventure may perhaps amuse you. It was in 
177". liie yeai’ helhre his: death, that I had the singular 
got;d tortiiiU' to obtain an audiiiuH' of tiu' great phi- 
lo-oplic]’. lie lived at the eoiaier of the Hue de Ih'anne 
and the (jiiai which has since [)een called hv his name. 
Jle hatl intimated to my friemi, (’hampfort, his great 
(h*>lrc to l)ecome ticcjuaintcd with me, and 1, who all mv 
bfe had been tormented with tlie wish to behold thi.' 
g: :*iitevi genius of the age, tin* master .‘'pirit (d" liis own 
tine , tiie guide of that which was to il>llow, did iu>t need 
a second h;<iding. 

“Tlie philosopher received us with great urbanity, 
lie liad been prepared for otir visit in tlie morning, ibr 
he still loved dearly all kinds of form and ceremony, 
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and, to the very last day of his life, set a higher price 
u])on his title of M. dc Vhjltaire fv\'hich, by the bv, was 
usurped) than on the popular anti honourable abbrevia- 
tion of ‘ \b)ltaire,’ tout courts by which ho was designated 
long before his death. M. de Voltaire was seated on 
tlie edge of his bed, attired in one of those short loose 
dressing-gowns much worn at tlie time, and which dis- 
])layed liis spindle legs and shrunken feet in all their 
iiuvthh'd ugliness. Never have I beheld a form so 
withered, '♦=0 dimiiiishetl; every vein in liis whole frame 
was visible and detined, like lliose in an anatomical study. 
The later portraits of M. de \ Oltaire give a very just 
id(vi of his appearant'e, but lhe\' generally fail in ex- 
pressing the singuliir look of liie eyes — an expression 
which 1 nevi“r have seen in any one since that time — an 
anxious, niujuiet, restless look — a hungry, thirstv, keenlv- 
searcliingghmcc (hungt'r and thirst of praise), and seareh- 
'mg with avidity for admiration, winch, sucli was the 
\h)hairiau fever of the time, lie never filled to obtain, 
and v<‘t, as ^rappttif rit at vu iiLfnojf (uit' never wholly 
satisfied this eraving. 

“ d'h(' room wli('rein the gr(‘at man received his visitor> 
W is eutirelv (lark( lu d (sm-h was \i\< whim), save wlune 
one .'>ingle shutter, fohieil hack, allowed the light to 
stremn in tlirough a long, narniw a]U’rtnve, immediately 
oppo>ite to winch ht‘ him>c!l wa< placed, so that he 
hoeanie thus the soh* ohject clearly nImIiIo in the apart- 
ment. And here lu- sat tt) receive visitors, altiiongh, 
the sun shining Jil the moment, the liglit was strong 
^tluil it must almost have blinded him. Ills niece, Mailanie 
Denis, ^ h( lie f t IjffUfirS was st ated at tlit' foot of tlie lied 
near the ehimntw, attired in a dimity camisole, rather 
soiled, and her hair, escaping in disorder from the little 
cap placed on tlu' tt)]) of lun* heath was tied in a fan- 
tastical /h// A/ ;g/c with a fadetl bhu‘ rihhon. She was no 
longer young, poor belle ef bonne^ and her sedentary life 
had inducetla degree of corpuienee which made her ltH)k 
older still. She had certainly forfeited all pretensions 
to her first title, and the! was inm h in her face that, to 
a physiognomist, would have given Hat contradiction to 
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the second. She had evidently been engaged in writing 
from M. de Voltaire’s dictation, for she had risen from 
the bureau, and turned to the fire, wlicre there was placed 
some cooking utensil, to which she soon directed her 
attention. 

‘‘ But it was not long before I had forgotten the very 
existence of Madame l)enis, in the interest of the con- 
versation witli M. de Voltaire himself. I le spoke quickly 
and nervously, with a play of feature' I have never seen 
in any man except him. His eye kindled witli a vivid 
fire aimost dazzling, as it danced in the ray of sunlight 
from the window, and moved about from one to the other 
of his listeners, rapid and quivering like the summer 
lightning. He had just l)een receiving, that very morn- 
ing, a deputation from the I’heatro Franeais, begging 
permission to commence the performanee of * Zaire’ that 
evening witli a comj)limentary address to himself, which 
permission of course the poet had granted with an 
enviable >elf“Satistlielion, merely reejuesting that the 
verses sliould be submitted to his own iusjieetion, and 
subjected to his own corrections and imjirovements, if 
any such were nec-ded. H( was in high good humour 
at this mark of honour and distinction, for, as 1 have said 
before, ilattery had become of more im|)nrtance to his 
existence than tlu- very fiaxl and nourislinu nt of each 
day. 

When the gre.at man liad conviU'sed for some lilth' 
time with my friend, with whom he had been intimate 
for many years, he turned to me, and, after c(mrteouslv 
exjiressiijg tlie jileasure which my visit gave him, ho , 
added, ‘ 1 had desired to see you, M. de l^crigord, t(» 
communicate to y{>ii a fact concerning your family, which 
hap])encd s{>me years ago, and may be of iinj)ortancc Ut 
you liereafter. A< you are the young('>t (»f your familv, 
you may one day like to lx* its ehronieler.’ 

He then eonnnenced the relation of >oine interestinir 
particulars regarding the Talleyramls and Pcrigortlr, 
intermixing, with a precision of memory quite inarvcdlons 
the diflFcrcnt branches iv.nl connexions, either by birth er 
marriwgc. All these, of course, were familiar to me, but, 
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as it was not natural that a narrator like M. de Voltaire 
should over tell a story without a point, all this preamble 
ended in a tale of interest and wonder which completely 
riveted iny whole attention, and ke])t me in a thrill of 
delight, not so much l)y the story itself, which, howjfver, 
was full of most })owerful interest, as by the irresistible 
charm of tlie diction. 1 can safely affirm that M. de 
Voltaire s])oke with even more ease and grace than dis- 
tinguish his writings. 1 think he would have made a 
splendid orator, ills words seemed to jhj Iroin his lips, 
so rapid, yet so neat, so distinct and clear, was every ex- 
pression. llfs meaning was so precisely defined, that 
you never had an instant’s doubt or hesitation whether 
you were cpiite sure that you fully understood him. The 
language of (diamjifort, bold and vigorous as it wa.s — 
full of fire and passion — seemed to lack energy and spirit 
as he answered M. de \ Dltaire. The fire of the one was 
like the red beacon-light, steady and strong, lurid and 
fierc'c ; the other was tlie treacherous spark, which, flying 
upwards in seemingly harmless sport, yet driven this way 
or that In* the most trilling breeze, may spread ruin and 
devastation wherever it may chance to fall. 

“ We remained for more than an hour with the great 
philosopher. Belle et honue had com])leted the cooking 
of her chocolate, and M. de X’oltaire had taken it, with- 
out the slightest ('eremouy, in our presence. Letters 
had arrived, to some few of which he had dictated short 
replies through the medium of his niece. 1 had listened 
in rapture to the story which I had come to hear : 
Champlbrt had already been twice confuted in argu- 
ment, and M. de Voltaire obliged once to yield, before 
wc arose to depart, aiul even then I think we were hur- 
ried away by Madame Denis, who reminded her uncle, 
with a look full of meaning at us, that it was just the 
hour for his siesta ; which clear, uumistakahle hint, of 
course, we immediately look, and left him to enjoy his 
repose unmolested. 1 h)okcd at him long and earnestly 
as he shook me cordial I v by the hand, and bade me a most 
paternal farewell. Kvi y line of that remarkable coun- 
tenance is engraven or nij' memory. I sec it now be- 
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fore me — the small fiery eyes stannji* from the shruiilvcn 
sockets, not unlike those* of ii cameleon ; the dried and 
withered clieek, traversed in every direction l)y deep cut 
lines ; the compressed h}>s and jnickcred mouth, round 
which played a perpeliial, sarcastic smile, him 

altogether the air of a merry fiend. Every feature of 
that face is as present to my memory now as it was at 
that moment while I was gazing on it, impressed with a 
kind of sorrowful conviction that 1 should Ix'hold it. no 
more. 

The event proved that 1 was right in my presenti- 
ment : JN[. de \h)llaire, soon after that, df^nied liirn.^elf 
entirely to strangers, and none hut his intiinaU* friends 
were admitted. These*, however, were suilieic'iitly nnine- 
rous to t()nn a little court around him, and to doliini ail 
the honour which he so inneh loved, and amid which lie 
died, surrounded hy tlatierers and sveophants until the 
latest hour of his hie.*’ 

Now, if it is not an indi.-en’tion, do tell ns the story 
that he told yon, ]nane< /' I'xelainu'd the Prinee-s de 

C , as l^rinee Talleyrand comduded his r( (‘ital : *"<lo 

tell us the* tale th;it \01laire eonld think worttiy a place 
in his memory : it nuist he a enririns oiu*. 'fry and re- 
count it in the same mauiu r that he u>ed wlien t( lling 
it to von. 1 am sure you \\ouI(l imitate it admirahly.'’ 

The ])rinee smiled, (he never laughed,) as lu* replied. 
Now liavi* I to make a stratige eoide.'sion, for which I 
know yon will never pardon me, and which 1 would 
willingly hav(' h(*en spared. Indet d, had it not haj^jumed 
to rnyself, f could .-earca lv liavi* credited it. On leaving 
V oltaire, (.'hanipf(>rt and nn sadt' lla(^ separated ; he* had 
taken the direction of tin* 'rnileries, aial I had sanntert'd 
along to tlie Palai- Iloya!, thinking all the while of tht' 
great man to whose pre-'Ctiee I had just been admitted, 
arjd retra('ing in iiieinorv eveiv wurd, (*very gesture*, Ik 
hat! used during th(‘ inteu’vie w. In the garden f 
accosted by the young Due tiWiguillon, who had just 
arrived from \b r-aiile-, mui who ijcgan in Ins usu.d 
rattiit)g manne r telling me a h)ng stra v ai>e>ut the hall 
b;id taken j)la(*e the eveiiitig b(‘fore in tlir 
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Orangeric, of wliicli story, mark you, I remember every 
word. It was about the Duchesse de Levis, a sort of 
court butt just at that time, and the changing of her 
shoulder-knot by some wag, wliicli plcusantcric had caused 
the most laughable mistakes during the whole ball. 

When 1 had got rid of this wild talker, 1 adjourned 

to tlic hotel of the AIar(|uise de J , where tlicrc was 

qraiuhi rvcoptlon^ followed by (jrand jm and soupen There 
I remained until a late hour of the night, alternately 
winning and losing considerable sums at the faro table, 
until 1 rose winner of a hundred and twenty louis d or 
frt)m Maurice Dnvernay, oi‘ which he paid me seventy 
down, but having lost iininenscly, wrote an order for the 
rest on the back of one of the Queens of Diamonds. 

J tell you all tins to show yon that I can, to this very 
hour, account tor every minute of that day, one of the 
most memorable of my whole life, from tlu‘ moineiit of 
my leaving M. de \ oltaire; and when I returned home, 
late as was th(‘ hour, before retiring to rest I sat down 
lv> begin a letter to my uncle, tlu^ (lardirial de Perigord, 
in order to reeomit to him the adventure of the morning, 
and, above all. to tell him the anecdote concerning our 
fa nily which M. de Voltaire had related, and in whlcli 
1 knew my nncle wotdd take a most j>eculiar delight, 
both from the source whence it came, and the ]>crs()nal 
interot insj)ired bv the sii])ject. »liidge, then, ot the 
mortilieation 1 experienced upon lindlng that, in spite oi 
all my endeavours to colled my wandering ideas to ilie 
one point in (jiicslion, I could not recollect the story 
wliicli M. de \\)llaliv bad been at so miieh pains to tell 
me, to which f had listened with so innch attention and 
with such (‘XtraordiiKtry relish : I could not even write 
in my Icttiu* the immediate object of the story neither 
detail, nor hero, nor point, ( which last I remembered 
had lii verted me hcyoiid measure,) would ]n*esent it-elt 
to my rciiK'iiihrance ; and, after much vexation ot spirit, 
I was fain to leave my letter unliuished, until 1 had met 
'viih C'hampfurl, w lio.-e memory 1 (hmhled not would be 
hilly able to supply the ‘lieumey i>| miiun 

“I was determined to lose no time in assuring myselt 
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of this, and called upon the poet the very next day. 
What, think you, was liis answer to my urgent entreaties 
that he would assist me ? ^ Parbleu, man cheVy I was too 

iiiuch occuj)icd in thinking what 1 should say to M. de 
Voltaire, to notice what he was saying to me. I heard 
not a word of his story, but you must own that I com- 
jdetely succeeded in proving the false (puintity in the 
second canto of the llenriadc.’ 

“ He had not even lieard the story I so there was no 
hope in that (piarter, and 1 was obliged to content my- 
self w'ith the trust, that at some future day I might be 
fortunate enough again to meet M. de \'oltaire, and in- 
duce him to tell tlie tale onc(‘ more. As I have already 
said, however, 1 had not the good fortune to see him 
afterwards. 

** Often and often, in the long years that liave passed 
sinci' then, have 1 endeavoured to cateh the purport of 
his tale, but in vain. Vhe whole >ceiu‘ of that inter- 
view rises at command - the welcome, the farewell, and 
the various arguments of the two hetn/.r-esprits — but that 
narrative, which 1 would ohen give iniu'h to remember, 
is gone for ever I The ])re-oeeiipaUon of the scene, the 
wonder, the delight inspired by the pliilosopher's con- 
ver>arion, have left a blank, which neither time nor re- 
flection have ever been able to fill uj) : and even now J 
cannot remember the incident, without feeling lh(‘ sam< 
kind of cnil)arrassmcnt which I cx])cricnct d on tliat 
occasion, and often snrpri>e myself, when falling into 
reverie, chasing the phantoms of that hour through m\ 
])uzzled brain, and endeavouring, in spite ol‘ <\\perience, 
to arrest the fugitive imju'cs^ions made by lh(' story at 
the time, but without success.'' 

The prince now pan>ed, and leant ba('k in his chair 
for a inomenl, wiih his eye.s closf'd, evidently lost in 
thought. It was well that no one spoke, or we iniglft 
liave been deprived of the tale wbicli followed, and ia 
which, at the age I was then, 1 took more interest, at\rl 
retnembered with more {>leasnre, than any which luui 
preceded it. 

‘‘ liow mysteu'ious a thing is memory," said he, as he 
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bent forward once more, and smiled upon his listeners. 

The name of Champfort has brought to my mind the 
^^lory, long-forgotten, of his fellow-prisoner, a young 
officer, formerly in the mousquetaires. Ilis name we all 
know, for he is among us still, and, in short, he has 
promised that he will visit us, before the autumn is over, 
here at Valenc^’ay. He was, without exception, the 
handsomest youth 1 have ever seen ; and his manners 
and address being remarkable for a grace peculiarly his 
own, and his reputation for high courage and chivalrous 
Ijearing having been fully established by one or two 
affain'S hrlllantes in which he had been engaged, it may 
naturally be sup])osed tluit his succcs of every kind left 
him nothing to (lesire. But he sought no conquest, even 
wlu'rc the eiunny held out offers of surrender ; he seemed 
callous and indifferenl to all the advances, tlie alliire- 
nients, of which lu‘ was the object, until, such was the 
slate of morals at that time, the ladies of the great 
world in which he moved began to act tis spies upon 
each other, being fully convinced of the inipossihllitv of 
Ills having remained so long insensii)le to the arts and 
l)landisluuent^ bv which he was surrounded. 

“ l or a long lime liis secret remained impeuetrahlc : 
lii> |)art was so woll acted, his ineasiin's .^o well taken, 
that the scandal-mongers were in despair, and the 
charitable souls, of whom there are always a few, were 
beginning to ho|)e, when the invstery was divulged in a 
most I’xtraord inary manner, and formed the town talk 
for many a day : and, as the story has been told with 
(liyers variations, and has got abroad niuh'r different 
versions, I will tell you the right one, which I had from 

the Marejuis dc J 's own lips: — 

‘'In those davs tlierc wqxq ftinnicrs ijoivniux, and the 
J^aid fermlers f/nfrf'fnu' were almost always among the 
oldest, ugliest, ricliest, and most disagreeable men that 
tlie kingdom could produce, (bic of these, wdio united 
in himself all these superlatives, had just ileceived all the 
cherished hopes of the hvlit'" of the court by marrying a 
}'nnng girl from his owni prev ince, of noble l)irlh, altliough 
slender fortune, who was ilescril^ed as being of little 
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beauty, and glad to acquire by marriage, vveallli aiul 
station, even at the sacriiicc of those otlier (jualitics in 
a husband which are generally sought for by yoiniu; 
ladies. 

A year had elapsed since the return of ]\I. dc !>. from 
Besaneon, where the marriage had taken ])laee. No 
one had seen his bride; she remained entirely at his 
country house— a dedieious little ‘ I'olie,’ so it was said, 
at Aiiteiiil, close to the Bois de Boulogne. The lady 
had not ])cen presented at court, and AI. de B. had 
never recjiiested any of his friends to visit her, so ihai 
she was at first supposed to be imbecile (>r ugly, ami 
was then forgotten. But the (Ic^vifs hoof, which ecj- 
tainly is husv with all men’s eonci.*rns, tniltcd oiu' day 
through tlie muddh'd brain ol’lhe old I )owager de Mar- 
ville, and suggested to her that it woidd br' a iniglny 
pleasant tiling to have a fai ifurtlfici in the Bois dr 
Boulogne, on some dark night wlum there would la* iiw 
moon, and that it would be quite a funny sight to la- 
hold all the skirts of the wood feslooiu'd with (‘ohjiu!'.! 
lamps, and ad, onual with llainheanx : and tlien die hegaii 
to torment M. de B. to throw opon his ‘ lobe' to tn* 
rUt(.\ and give a h te tin re to liis friends without del.y. 
He was a LCood-natiired man, Imt, neyertheles-, Ik- t< '-i. 
a great deal of pi.rsuading het'on* he would (‘on>, ^ 

have his ]»rivacv thus broken in upon. I h* oHi red n. 
ladies of liis ae<juaiiitanee a hall at hi- (Avu hotel in 
with interludes of opera-danecas. But no, tli(‘ tete ."i lla 
‘ I'olie* — nothing else wouhl (1(», am! tlu' jioor man voi- 
obliged at last to promise the nmeh-di sired emei'la !>- 
ment. 1 Ii.> oxcnsis Jiad all a relation to ]ii> wife ; la- 
ignorance of tin* world, Ikt innoeem’e and utter 'as!- 
piieify liad all been })n( forward as motives fin' refmij:.'. 
hut no excn>(‘ could he taken. (dvi’ I la' fete he niiiM, 
and tla^ ladies, on llaar ]>art, ]»roinis('<l to tn at the ni'-tu 
l>ride with indulgenee, and not to eni-h h( r by too Lava! 
an assumption f>f snja riorltw 

"idle (lay of tlie fhle arrived, ddie mo-t hiHiian! 
anticipations had been formed of’ the enterlainna iif < ’ 
he in 'Ueh a -waat jdaec, by so rich a mam -nd 
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they were most certainly n 6 t disappointed. Every 
arrangement was of the best, and the whole place illii* 
niinated like a dream of fairy-land ; which last circum- 
stance did not vex the ladies so inneh as one would have 
imagined, for it lielped to prove that tlie opinions which 
had been formed of the bride of M. do lb were correct 
in all ])oints. Siie was very young, very timid, and very 
reserved and (jaucfie.^ like a little jK-iiaiontidirc de conrfrnt 
as she was ; and, what was worse, like all prurmdedrs, 
who think nothing more beautiful than what is to be 
found in their own ])rovinee, she never once ex|)ressed 
the slightest admiration or astonishment at anything slic 
saw — nay, she preserved ihe same cold, unmoved air, 
rvc'ii when her hus])aiid presented to her, in due form, 
the vamjuisher of all hearts, tlie rc*nowned Manjuis de 

J I Some of tlu' ladies said tliat siie was ])retty ; 

some said not; some, that she miglit breome dangerous in 
time, from her pakmess and the languishing C'xpression of 
her eyes. Others again laughed at this opinion, and fell 
sure that tlu're wotdd never he any tiling to dread from 
lier. 'J'hese last exprosed surprise that she had even 
mad"' the coiu^uesl (;f lu‘r siu])id old husband. 

“ \N ell, tin* company left llie ‘ I' oiie,' ( nehaiUed with 
their enteriaiiiment, and dispersed at daybreak to their 
respective’ hotels, without so iimeh as hestouinga thought 
eitlK’i* on Madame ih* lb or her hushaiid. The next 
day, however, loud was *1110 ^vailing among the ladies, 

lor till' Marepiis di' tl was mis.''ing Iroin all liis 

accustonu'd haunts, where he had been used tiaily to 
chann the eyes and captivate tlie hearts of liis fair ad- 
inin.'rs. Kind and anxious m< ssages weri' despat ehed to 
his (juarters, and the answer givem was, that the Manpiis 
was shghtly indisposed, hut would appear again in a day 
or two. The next rumour afloat was, that old lb, the 
Jf'rndtr-fjndral^ had sent hack his with to the eoiivenl 
from whieli he had taken her the year hetore to marry 
lior: hut no one felt astonisimu nl at (his so cold, so 
^t^^k^vard, so shv- -not (‘\en polite to the Maripiis de 
! (M‘ eoursi', jHKir ««lil lb mn>t feel assured tluU 

lie never eoiiKl g('t on in tljc w*orl-! witli sneh a wife as 
that. 
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The marquis appeared again in a few days after the 
fete, but much altered in appearance, with liaggard, 
melancholy look, and sad, dejected spirits. His arm was 
in a sling, too, which gave rise to more tender question- 
ing, which he souglit to parry as well as he was able, by 
saying that he had met with an accident at M. de B/s 
* Folie.’ 

‘^The history of the case was this. (Oh, rrance, 
know you what even the meaning of the word ‘ love’ is ?) 
After the com])any luul departed, 31. and Madame dv 

jB had retired to their resj)cctive apartments, [)tit 

jVI. de B , being unable to sleep, had des('t‘nde(l 

into the garden to take a refreshing walk amid tla 
groves, where still Imng su'^pe«iled the variegated 
lamiilnns, extinguished, drowning w iih tlieir vile odour lla 
scent of the flowers. There was no moon, hut the night 
was wearing away, and the dawn was just l)eginning t<' 
changt' tlu’ j)itehy darkness to a pale tint of grey, wiaMt 

31. de I> tliought of retiring towards the house. 

Ju>t as lie was in the act of mounting tlu‘ ste])s whad. 
led to the long glar'S windows of his ow n room, his atleji- 
tion was attracted by the sound of footstej^s on the grave: 
walk beneath. Il(‘ was bv no mean^ a coward, 31. dr 

B- , and his first thought was of his w itd, and of tlu 

alarm which a line ami erv, raised at such an hour, migh.' 
occasion her : so after calling ^(^ni rirr / and receiving lir 
answer, he slid gently do\^i o\Vr the bnlu.'^trade of tlic 
prrmit into the ll(nv(‘r-ganu‘n liclow. ieelingcjuite sun* et 
the capture of tlic tfiicf, as the little plot of ground beluiiL:* 
ing to his wife ‘s apartment hafl no communication with th' 

t )ark,save by a door of which sii(‘ hei>elf always kept tht 
:ey. He ran lightly over the grass, and along the graM i- 
waik; lie could hear retreating footste[)s ; as he advance.! 
he W’as surt' of thi.s, but the bushes overliung the narrou 
pathway in such luxuriance, that he could not <lisccm 
the form winch he was pursuing. At length he rei ictiod 
the bottom of the path — he di.'^tinctly heard the swinir- 
ing of the gate as it was opeiual ctmliously - he 
one frantic bound across the flowcr-hcd wnicli skirtiul 
the path — the door have !)een opened by ^<>Ine onr. 
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for it banged-to just as he approached — he heard a faint 
cry on the outer side, and then all was silent as the 

<rravc. M. dc B could proceed no farther, for the 

key was not in the lock, and the door was closed, but he 
immediately sought the apartment of his wife, full of 
alarm concerning her, and dreading lest some thief, 
lured by the display of jewels which she had worn on 
the previous evening, might have endeavoured to force 
an entry through the ill-secured glass-windows of the 
chamber, which looked into the garden. To his utter 
astonishment, after having with difficulty regained his 
own room, aiul thence by the inner passages of the house 
arrived at the ehamher of his wife, he found her up and 
dressed, still decked with the same jewels which she had 
worn at the fete. Slie evinced great alarm and trepi- 
dation at first on hearing his recital, but, after a moments 

reflection, declared her belief that M. de B must 

liave been under the inlluenee of a dream, as she had her- 
self been standing at the window taking the air, and had 
heard no sound nor beheld any shadow ]>ass. He asked 
for the key of the gatt‘ : she had mislaid it, she said, and, 
tlie gate being <o seldom used, she liad not eared to 
seareh for it. So M. de B was fain to content him- 

self with this a-isiirance until daybreak, when he was 
determined to nmew’ his seareh nn)re niiimiely. The 
garden was torn and trampled towards tlie direction of 
the gate, but that might be by his own foolstc}>s, for he 
had hurried in his pursuit after the flying thief. The 
gate was closed and locked, and yet there was still some 
mystery in the adventure, for, on the outer side, which 
o})t'iied into the j)ark, the ground was stained by drops 
of blood, which could be traced to some little distance, 
and then ceased altogether. Here was more mystery 
f’till, for the gardener, on searching amid the bushes, 
found the kev of the gale, which had so long been iniss- 

itig. M. de B instantly applied it to the lock, and 

the door yielded slowly and with difficulty to his en- 
deavours to push it forward, aiid when at length it o})ened, 
!uid the obstacle was sought for, it was found to be a 
fiuman Jimjer^ crushed amt jammed against the door- 
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post, whic h, upon *t close ins])cction, a]'>])(‘are(l to have 
been cut off close to the root by some rude and hufried 
operation. 

Alas! Aladame dc B~ — , wlio liad remained* calm 
and passive durine; the wlioie of* tliis adventure, could 
not suj>p()rt this last disclosure, but was seized with vio- 
lent hvstcrics upon ])einji: informed of the discovery 
which had taken place, and in the midst of her t(;ars 

and convulsions, the name of the AIar(juis dc .1 was 

for ever on her lips. Of course the adventure could no 
loniicr l)e kept secret ; the eoinci(l(MU'(' ot' the wound, 

the utterance of the name of M. de .1 , determined 

at once the nature of the oecurrenee. lie himself de- 
scribed to me llic' terror of his tlii^lit thronu'h tlie flowt'r- 
ttarden, the aLfony ot' il'ar witli which h(‘ hurried forth 

lest slit' >lioii!d 1)0 discovered. It was Al. de 1> , who, 

in [Mi^hiiiLi; against tho door, had janniRal liis hniter in 
the lock, but hc‘ eared not tor the ])ain so lono as sfu] 
was .>atc, and sta'iirt' from all suspicion, and, disdainini^ 
to ('ab for lubp, he had hiii.scdf drawn forth the littb' 
pocket-knife which he always carried, and <‘nt off the 
iinuer bv which he \va- tietained. H(' had mwer once 
tlioiej^iit of the da;!;j:er or di>fimireinent ; he did it, nut 
coii!;)laiiiin^, but rtJoiciuLr to think dial .<ftr was un.-es- 
pected at len^t, aiul her reputation secure'. Ills onl\ 
reu'ret wa- at bavimr lo>t tlu' k(‘y ot' th'- trate, which h'‘ 
hat! dro])pe(l aiiioiiLT tiic bu.-b.cs, wIk'U Iu' had stopped lu 
bainla;j,t* with hi< |»u('kct-handkenhiet' th(‘ bicediiiu 
wound. Had not betrayed heiself in her grief *l()r 
him, their sec ret iniLtht \el have been ki*])t. AI. dc 

J It I’* I'ari- -o.Mi after, and travelhal tor some years, 

and AbidaiiK' dc li w;v.s despatched back again (o 

tlio et>nviut <»f I)C>.inron, from whieli she l:ad not been 
ab.'cnl more than a twebeinonth in all. It is said that 

AI. lie .1 remaiiK'd f<)r (‘Vi r fliidifid to his first love. 

b is ei rtam that when he n tiiru.cd among u-, liaudsoinc, 
brilliant as before, although l(‘ss gay, lie never souglit to 
in.spirc allection in any of the fair ladies wiio were at so 
miufi [>ain,- to p.h'a-c* liiin. He stcaulily refused all offers 
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of marriage whicli were made liini, although some of 
the most sj>leiuiid partis, both maids arid widows, were 
among the luiinher. From the*first moment of his be- 

holdiiig Madame de H , which was on her arrival 

with lu'r husband, while changing horses at the last relay 
towards Paris, at the jiost-house, wdiere lie happened to 
be halting with his trooj) — he had owned himself her 
slav(‘ ; he vowed to me for years afterwards, that no 
oilier woman should ever boast of having won a thought 
from him, and that no otli(*r female hand should ever 
\'v('\ the pressure^ of his own. His heart was with her 
vvla) wa> sull’ering loneliiH'ss and caiitivity for liis sake, 
[Wid he regard(‘d as sacrilege the idea of a possibility 
tluil lie could break his vow of fidelity to licr. At the re- 
volution, lie was impri>oiu'd, hut released /i////. dr jtrrurrs, 
jiiid. ineaiiwliihs tlu' eonvonts liaving been broken up 
and disjx'rsed, his first step was to secure a safe reti’cat 

lor Mavtaine de !> . 'rogetlu r they lied to Holland, 

wlicre they reinaiiuol for soiiu* years, and returned, 
when the sloriii v. a> over, as man and wife. They lived 
toj,e!herin liappine>', and \v(* all can la'ar witiies*^ to the 
giVic( aid (li-tineliou wliic-li she >hed around the circle 
.-lio IVe(|nenti’d, and to tlie respect with wliicli she iii- 
.'piii (1 all wlio ajt[)r<^ae]u‘d h(‘r, as well as to the ri'gret 
wiha li wa." uiilvei.^ally lidl wlien she wa- withdrawn from 
u- ior ev(M*. Snell is tla* tnu' stcerv of the Mar<]uis de 
.1 : now tell imu .Imiue Iraiuau will ye dare to con- 

<l(‘!i;U tile (UK'if n or say that you ( vtui iinder- 

^laiid the (h‘plh ol‘ (levotiv)n and of love from which 
su( ii tailh as this could spring r” 

prince rose as he concluded liis story, and flu' 
giatiug t)f carria'j;e-\vh(‘cls on tlu* gravcl-waik witliout 
tile windows announced the hour for tlu* j^romenade. 
1 took my >cal in one of the landaus by the side of (\, 
vdio had promised tt> slu)\v me tlie lions of the place, 
hat it was some litne before 1 could command my at- 
Uiition to tlie lieauties of tie <eene, for the story of the 
pJ'incc had brought liack tlu' memory of mv last soirrr 
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in Paris, where I had beheld a withered old man playing 
with avidity at houillottCi and I remembered to have been 
startled and disgusted when he took up his cards in a 
three-fingered grasp. And now I remembered, too, 
that his partner had addressed him by the name of D(‘ 
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CHAPTER V. 


CHILDHOOD AND JUVENILE YEARS OF TALLEYRAND. 


Cur drivi' was (U'cr the green turf henealh 

the an'hed vista of tlie old avenue. The rain»dro])s 
glittered on every leaf, and tlu* turf, inoisic neil hy the 
shower, after ilie long drought, sent up a delicious fra- 
grance heneath e^ich pressure ot our horst‘s' feet, ddie 
jiriiice was alone in his carriage, with his dog (\arlo. 
Tlu‘re was l)ut one person in the whole world whom h(3 
ever allowed to tak(' the seat beside him in his drives, 
and she was that day absent from Valencay. There 
was something touching and poetical in the solitary 
figure as he recliiu'd i)ack, leaning on his cane, not gazing 
on the landscape, but musing, abstracted and motionle>s, 
save that from time to time he would bend slightly for- 
ward, aiul pat old (hirlo fondly on llu' neck, as it his 
train of thought had led him into recollections of the 
long attachment of the faithful animal, contrasting it, 
perhaps, with the treachery and ingratitude which he 
had met with in man. 

In the poetic fervour of the moment I could not help 
hazarding this supjiosition to my friend, who laughed 

H 
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heartily at my youthful enthusiasm, but dcelarcd that it 
was never so iIl-])estowcd, for that it had been subject 
of astonislimcnt that the Prince was never known to 
give wav, afun* the fashion of age, to any of those loud 
and bitter railings against the injustice and ingratitude 
of mankind, wliich sometimes render the society of 
elderly persons liable to the complaint of (picriilousness 
and discontent, and yet none had ever perhaps better 
cause of complaint than he has had. 

The destiny of that man,*' said (\, musingly, and 
scarcelv conscious that lie was spcaiking aloud, lias 
been a most singular and mysterious one. Each great 
ev<‘nt of Ids life might serv(' as a type of the people 
among whom it look place, and illustrative* of tlu* tim(^^ 
ill which it (otfhl liavi* liaj.pcncd. history of his 

chilcllioud alone would scT'^c to jnunt the ejiocli. It was 
(rtie of tin* lalost exampK s of a >ly]e of morals and 
manners whit‘h the great 1 voluti(m wliolly swept awa\ . 
lie wa- horn in J^l^is, in tne year I Td t. As wa> usual 
with tauolio ot’ (li>tinctiou at that jK-riod, a nursi* ha ! 
hei'U ]>ri)vidod, who lodged in the hotel for some liiiu'jire- 
viou>!v io tiie biitli of the expected ]>ab(‘, so that imnu*- 
diateiv on tin* arrival of the ofleii>ive ohjeci, slu* might 
be a’ jiaud to carry it away, d his arrang(*meut was 
most agrt('ahi(‘ aiul convenient. In a little s]>ace thr- 
luotlier re-aj)pf ared, brilliant and gay as (wer, amid tl'.c 
circles she had (h >ert('d but for a monu'nt. Slu* had lo 
endure at fir.-t, on the ])art of Inn* ‘ es.w///// nrs, 

some few tender n jiroaches npion her cruelty in haviiiir 
deprived hc'r frii nds of the charm of her soeictv for o) 
nianv ceiil uii("^. >ome few f/riro/s remarks upon liie 
uccifit rtf wliich had caused this absence, and then lli* 
event was f'oivoltc n by all, <‘ven hy tin* lady hersi lf, wli>> 
resumed, with inert used ardour, lier ij^ambiing and flir- 
tations, while tilt' pota* urctclictl inflmt, abandoned I'V 
it.s natural protectors, ami condemned to llu' can* et 
mcreenarit s, was left either to vegetate in ignorance aiul 
/iith, or to tlie without even havl/ig known a single 
moment of its mother'^ love. 

jSuch W tlie fate of (.diaries Maurice, the eldest 
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son of the Conite dc Talleyrand. Hurried from the 
paternal home in the very hour of his birth, he was 
taken into a distant part of the country by a nurse whose 
trade it was to tend and bring up children tant him (pit 
iiial, as he himself lias often said. Here he remained 
until he had arrived at the age of seven years. The 
nurse was regularly paid — her reports of the child were 
always good — I k.' was her ^ rktr com — ^ the darling of her 
iicarl,’ ‘the pride of the whole countr\\’ Jle was well 
in lu'allh — he had fresh air and exercise — he wanted 
neither food nor clothing — what then could the boy 
rc([uirc more than all these? His mother must have 
answered this cpiestion, if ever she put it to herself, most 
satisfactorily; for it is ci'rtain she continueil the business 
of her lif<' — the /fctif the /V//, the /)f.tit ltrery\he 
f/ro/fd Icrrr — with as much energy and ardour as if no 
child had even* \)cvn. About this time, howi'ver, another 
‘ fiu'hnu' arridrnt occurred -the birth of another son. 
Again was tlu' lady obliged to retiri' for a while ; again 
were her sentiment a! swains in deep distress. The 
second son appcari'd, and, like the tlrst, was full of health 
and vigour; lift' tlu' (‘Idest, ca>l in the na ukl of a manly 
race, with neither <pot nor blemish. Such had been the 
will ot (jod' — biil how was his gcually work ])erverled! 

'riuj poor liltU' new-comer was, like (diarh s Maurice, 
despatclfc'd to tlu' sanu' village where he still dwell — 
revelling in villagi' ignorance aiul liheriy, with no care 
and no constraint, knowing no master, for lu‘ was the 
young seigneur : ii'aring no (lod, tor he himself was the 
ihol of the whole' canton. None ot' his own family had 
been to see biin during the whole of those weary years, 
and the little brother, whose arrival he now welcomed 
with such gh'C, in con.'>idcration of sundry boxes of de- 
licious bon-bons, with which the nurst', ai'cording to oiil 
Irench custom, returned l.aden, was the only individual, 
not only of his race, but also of his own rank and station, 
whom he luid evi'r ^cen ! 'I'he father was frequently 
alrsenl with the arniv fur nliole v<'ais together, in the 
pursuit otdiime ; the mother waseuiiK'ly absorbed in the 
duties of the court, and stirred not turther from Paris 
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than Versailles. ^She was steady in pursuit of fortune. 
Did either of them succeed ? The one died younp:, 
obscure in the annals of his house ; the other died old 
and dependent; while the poor neglected child lived to 
make all Europe ring with his renown; and to found, by 
his own exertions, one of the most splendid fortunes of 
the Continent ! Thus will Eortunc mock at the weak 
endeavours of poor vain mortals, to work out their own 
destiny I 

“ 8u(di was the tender care and nursing that Ixdel 
Charles Maurice, the eldest son of the ('omte de 'I'al- 
levrand Perigord, and the circumstances of liis childhood, 
so far from being remarkable or uncommon, may he 
taken as an example of the manner in which tlu* nobles 
of that day fulfilled the first and most solemn duty of 
the ^^•llole existence^ of man— tliat of tending and fos- 
tering witli care the offspring which (iod has heti; 
pleased to bestow. However, all evil, as w(‘ll as good, 
must cease in time, and Ih’ovidence has granted for (air 
consolation that, as the oiu' must have an end, so shall 
the otlicr not emlnrc? for ever: and thus, about tliia* 
years after tlu' arrival iu the villane of tlie little Areban!' 
bault, his biaulier (’harles Maurice did at haeilli ladioid 
the c(junl(‘iianct‘ of oin* of' his own kith and kin. dd.e 
voiint^est bnjflier of bis father, thi' Ikailli de d'alh vrand. 
capitaiiu' des gabax-s, and knight of .Malta, had just n 
turned from a eruist*. I[<* had been absent from hi' 
faniilv f(;r many year-, and came with a Iiearl overflovvin-: 
with 1()V(‘ towards his uhole kindred : among whom stood 
first his hnulier and his young children. 

He was iniudi grit ved at llie ah-ema* of the ehildn‘';. 
and Innnedialely di eiared his intention of piocacaliiig l'> 
tlic village wliere they had i>een pia('ed. in ord(*r I" 
embrace them before lie set sad agani, perliaps never i" 
return, llwa^- the depth of* winter thesiKnv lay heavy 
on th(‘ ground — the roads wen* dangerous, but ^ mrhh n ■ 
ifforhlra! rrvirchh n T what cared be for danger ? aad 
uhat danger shoidd ])revent him from visiting tlie 
cVd/cv, and even from carrying the iddest off to .s(*rvc widi 
hint on board tin' JSaint .fosepli, if In' found him, as 
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doubted not he sliould, full of fire and courage, and 
willing to assist in rebuilding the fortunes of his family 
!)V serving on the seas? He arrived at the village near 
nightfall, and alone, for the roads were so bad that he 
liad been obliged to take horse; and, but one having 
]K‘eii found ill a serviceable condition, his servant had 
been obliged to stay at the town some miles distant. 

‘‘ "file entrance of the brave bailli into that solitary 
village must have caused (juite a sensation ; and I have 
heard that the wliole scene has remained graven on the 
nowcri’ul memory of the ])rince, as though it had occurred 
but yesterday. He will sometimes recount it to his 
intimates, and laugh at tli(.‘ singularity of the circum- 
stances ; ])ut that laugh, bcrK‘ve me. must be one of Int- 
ternessand >corn. No \vi)nder that this man should have 
felt such strange contempt for his fellow man — no wonder 
that he should at times liave acted as though he fancied 
‘hat he alone existed in the world. 

‘‘ W ell, just at a turn of the road which led down into 
the village, the bailli lielhought himself that ho knew not 
the way to tlu' house of the Mere Rigaut, the nurse to 
whom he had l)een directed ; and he checked his steed, 
to gaze around and see if ;uivoiu‘ was in view who could 
assist him. W hile he thus ]>aused, there came hobWing 
up tile hilla]Kile, delicate-looking boy, with long ringlets 
of ve»*v fair hair, liaiieiing loose over his shoulders, and 
an iiuiescribahle look of gentility, which the bailli per- 
ceived at once — at least he always saiil so afterwards. 
He carried a bird-trap in his hand, for he was just goin^ 
out to seek for larks among the snow. The bailli called 
to him to come on faster: but, alas! as lie drew near, he 
perceived that he was very lame, and that he bore a little 
crutch, which, however, he did not always use, but some- 
times walking several steps without its aid, would flourish 
it before him as if in defiance, until a roughness in the 
road, or a loose stone, compelled him to place it again 
beneath his arm. 

Vllallo, nnnt yu7v;a.\! /' houted die bailli, ‘will yon 
tell me the way to the house ol the Mere Rigaut." 

“ ‘ That I will,' cried the boy, e^ < iug the bailli askance 
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and smiling slyly ; ^ and, moreover, I will conduct you 
thither, if you will give me ’ 

“ ‘ Ay, ay,’ said thcbailli, ‘ never fear; but make haste 
child — the wind blows cold and sliarp, and you shall 
have no cause to complain of niy want of generosity.’ 

‘Nay, nay,' re}>lied the boy, colouring, ‘ I meant to 
have asked you but for a ride on your steed to iMollier 
Rigaut's door.' 

“ And as the child spoke, he looked with envy at the 
rough post-horse, which, all unkem]U and shaggy as he 
was, appeared far superior to the rude animals employed 
in plough or cart — tlie only ones e\er secai in that 
distant village. 

“‘Is that allr' said the good-natured bailli, ‘then 
come along — mount- — {juiek, my lad - there — ^,jum]> up 
in the twinkling oi’ an eyc‘.’ 

‘‘ "I'he boy, lame as he Wiis, sprang into tlu' saddle, bin 
the portly person of the bailli prevented him from taking 
a sate scat, so he leaned his liith* crutch upon the toe of 
the bailli's boot, and gra])pled the hors(''s mane with a 
firm grasp, almost standing upriglit : while the hailli, 
heedless of his perilous situation, trotted over tlu* rough 
stones of the village paveiiuait, tlu* ht'lls at the horseV 
bridle jingling merrily, and the loud langli — hall tear, 
half delight — of the bold urchin echoing far and near. 
Of course the whole village was roused iti an instant, 
and the astonishment was gn at at beholding Motlar 
Rigaut's ‘ C-liarlot’ trotting d(jwn liie street upon a 
strange gentleman's steed, ins long fair hair blown about 
by the wind, and his lace shining and glowing amid ihv 
gol(l(*n masses of silken eiirls which fell over it. 

“ 'ilie liaiili s;topj»ed at Mother Kigaiit's door, but 'U 
little was lu* prepan.d to iiu'cl the truth, that he badctiit 
boy, with whom be s(‘emed mightily pleased, bold tla* 
horse W’hile he entereil the luaise to s])eak to iht* goo<l 
woman, who was already standing on the thrcshokl, ttH 
smiles and courtesies, to wejc*ome tiie strange genthanaa* 
The bailli (*nten‘d and closed the door tifterliim. VVliai 
passei* within none can tell. It must have been an ex- 
traordin^^rv scene, for the sound of voices in h gh 
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dispute was heard for some minutes — a sound of soblun^ 
and of wailing, and of loud expostulation : and presently 
the bailli was seen bursting from the cottage, and rush- 
ing upon tlic boy, and hugging and eml)racing liirn with 
transports ofattection; then, all pale and trembling with 
emotion, he waved l)ack with his riding-whip the 
advances of Mere Rigaut, who was pressing forward to 
clasp the child in her arms, and, seizing liim in a sturdy 
gras]), he tlirew him on the saddle, and s])rang nj> after 
binu Ihit thistiibe he allowed him room enough to ride 
at ease, and bade him sit in comfort, and then he jdaced 
his brawny arm around the boy's middle with solicitude, 
to keep him linn upon the saddle, and, ])utting sjnirs to 
the caj)cring ]>ost-horso, he dashed out of the village 
without even asking news of any other ciiild, or sutfering 
the l)ov to take a last farewell of the Mere Rigaut, who 
followed him with shrieks ami lamentations until he was 
lost to sigin. 

“ Jt was not till they had arrived at the little town, 
distant about two leagues from the village wherein 
(diaries Maurice (1(‘ ralleyraml — Moliier Uigaut’s 
‘(djarlot’ — bad passed t}u>e first twelve years of his 
eventful life, and which he was destined to behold no 
more — that he was informed that the strange gcmtleman 
who had carried him off so abruptly, and in such a storm 
of indignation that he had not even stayeil to see tlic 
little* Arehainbant, was his own unele, the Railli de 
Talleyrand, his father's brave ami loving brother, whose 
generous ht art had glowed with such indignation at sight 
of the unheeded stale in which the ]>oor child had been 
left, cripjded for lite ibrough the awkwardness of the 
ignorant nurse, that, without hesitation, without per- 
mission, he had torn him from his misery, and, although 
greatly disappoint I'd in the hope he had coneeiveel of 
being able to take him on board the ship he commanded, 
in consequence of his inlirmity, yet he would not sud'er 
him to remain a moment lofiger abandoned to the igno- 
rant kindness of which he had so long been a victim. 

“ As he was compelled o delay his return to Ihiris for 
some little time, he immediately wrote to the count, to 
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inform him of the circumstances in which he had found 
his nephew, Charles Maurice, and his intention of 
bringing him at once to Paris. The letter reached its 
destination some days before the worthy bailli, accom* 
panied by his young charge, drove into the courtyard of 
the hotel where the Comte de Talleyrand resided. Here, 
to his great mortiiication, he found that the count was 
absent with the (inm'e de Fhmdre ; the countess was also 
absent on duty at the palace, it being her sernaine dc 
scrrice, and not for worlds would she neglect her duty. 
She had, however, with an atfecllonate /tn eot/uju e, worthy 
of the greatest praise, aj)pointed a gentleman to receive 
the boy from the hands of the bailli — a ])rofessor, who 
was to be his tutor at tlu* ('ollcge Louis le Grand, 
whither he was immediately to conduct his pufdl, 
arrangements having already been made for his reccj)- 
tion. The bailli sighed as he consigned the lad to the 
care of another stranger, and, tivking an artcctionate fare- 
well, which was his last, immediately set off for I'oulon, 
where he embarked, and was drowned at sea some few 
months afterwards. 

” Had the worthy bailli lived, tlie destiny of C'harlo 
Maurice would liave been far different, and the fate "f 
Europe have been changed. I f(' would have f<)uud pro- 
tection and support in his own fiimily — in one ih 
members at least — and they would not have dared lu 
wreak uj)on his head that deailly wrong, which changed 
the whole current of his existence, and compell(‘d him 
to strngirlc and to toil for that which was by right hi' 
own. However, bad as matters were, they certainly 
might liave been worse ; for the gentleman to wii ("0 
care (diaries Maurice was confided, was at all iweiil.'^ 
kind and liberal person, and soon became greatly 
taclicd to his |)Upil. I have frefpienlly seen him at tlif 
Hotel d'allevrand, even so lately as the year 1828. Ih' 
was but a very few years older than the prince, and ly 
was like a dream of other davs to hear the ancient pupil 
and Jus na^rc ancient tut<ir discourse for liours togctlui 
of th ose early times, so long gone !)v, and of their friemh’ 
and companions, all, with very few exceptions, loni; 
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since in the grave. I have often thought that it must 
have been to the society and counsels of this most ex- 
cellent man that the prince chiefly owed the softness 
and humanity of his character, which even his enemies, 
amid all their absurd accusations, have never been able 
to deny. 

‘‘ 1 have heard the prince, even very lately, speak of 
cr chrr Pere Langlois, as one of the most benevolent 
and {)ure-minded of men, and his friendship and affec- 
tion for him knew no change, through all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, or the changes in politics. The prince, I 
believe, allowed him a very handsome income up to the 
day of his death ; but tliis circumstance did not prevent 
iiim from sometimes indulging his (juondam pupil with 
a few gentle remonstrances and npreseittatinns^ when- 
ever, by any misplaced word, or ill-timed reflection, he 
wounded the old ])rofessors prejudices: and it was a 
most curious siglit to witness the deference with which 
iii> observations would be received by the jiriuee, who, 
so strong was the ]>ower of old association, bowed his 
mighty intelU‘ct, and submitted to tlie reprimands of the 
ob.'eure and depemdent professor. I have often been 
]>rcsenr at his visits, and always took ino<t especial de- 
ligiil in witnessing the kindly feeling, the true affection, 
wiiieh existed between the pair. M. lainglois still wore, 
in 1828, the costume he had w'orn i)efore the revolution, 
when, as ])rofessor of rhetoric at the college of Louis Ic 
f^rand, he liad undertaken the care and education of the 
l^uor neglected boy from the distant village in Perigord 
— a long-skirted l)Iack coat, without a collar, and but- 
toned up to the chin, black knee breeches and silk 
stockings, with large shoes and bright plated knee- 
hnekles. llis eoiff’ure wjis in niles d*' pi with a long 
and goodly <pieue, well jmwdercd ; the large, flat sniifl- 
hox which he drew from the Viisty dec]) of his ample 
pocket, and the i)r()wn choccpiered handkerchief which 
he used w'ith a flourish ami a loud report, brought back 
to memory at once the ’ elc herd of savaus cnisstux ot 
the eighteenth century. 

“ VVell, to return to my tale. At the college, (^harles 
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Maurice devoted himself most manfully to study. This 
is proved by the fact of his liavinu* obtained, llie second 
year of his admission, the first prize of his class, although 
competition must have been hard \villi boys who had 
been in tbc college for many years, while he had been 
running wild and barefoot on the plains of Perigord. 
Three years passed away c'hecrily (uioiigli at the coll(‘ge. 
His life of study had, however, but little variety, for he 
was during that time one of the unfavoured few who 
were compelled by the arrangements of their parents to 
remain at the college' during the short vacation, llis 
mother (‘amc hut seldom to visit him, and never came 
alone. J^he was mostly accompanied by tin eminent 
surgeon of Ptiris, who examined the boys leg, and 
bandaged it, and pulled it out, to force it to rntUch iu 
length with the other, and burnt and cauterized the 
offending nerve until the poor fellow letirncd to dretid 
with extreme terror the summons to the /yr/r//>/V, tind the 
announcement tluit madfniu' sn mm w;is tiwaiting him 
there. I have otten heard him tt'll of the tigony <•!’ 
these visit", and of the di>ar.]>oiutment which he ex])e- 
rienced on seeing all his playmates depart to their 
various homt's for the holiday-, but I nev(‘r heard him 
utter a single com])laint or eondemnation of iiis mother’- 
cundiict. 

‘‘ It was at this time lltat his tktlier di(‘d Irom dir 
consequence's of an old wound received in a skirmi.sh 
some years before, and (diaries Maurice was now thf' 
Comte (le dVilk'yrand, and head of that branch (»f the 
family to whicli Ik* belonged. Meanwhile, the young('r 
son, Arehambant, had likewise returned from his mo-t 
refined and tender mirsiiig: bnl he had had tlu' better 
chance : //A limbs wen' sound and w(*ll dcvclojK'd, a> 
God had made them. No dire accident, the conse- 
quence of foul neglect, had inarn <l his shape or tarnished 
his ctanelines.". So, one line day, and as a natural con- 
sequence, mark you, of tlris fortunate circumstance, when 
(d)arles Maurice, the vUlr.st son, had finished his course 
of study at JiOui.^ !c (irand, having passc'd througlt 
dassos vviih gn'at there came a tall, sallow, black- 
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robed priest, and took him away from the rni 1st of 
friends to the grim old seminainj of St. Siilpice, and it 
was there that lie received the? astounding intimation, 
from the lips ol* the superior himseltj that, by the deci- 
sion of a aniscit da fcnnUlv^ from which there was no 
ap])(‘al, his liirlhright had lieen taken from him, and 
transferred to his younger ]>rother. 

‘■ Why so?’ faltered the boy, unable to conceal his 
emotion. 

*• He is not a cripple,’ was the stern and cruel 
answer. 

It must have been that hour — nay, that very instant 
— the echo of those heartless words- — which made the 
Ihiiua (!(' Talleyrand what he is even to this very da 3 \ 
Who shall tell the bitliT throes of that i)old, strong- 
liearted youth, as lie heard the unjust sentence ? Was 
it deliance and (h'sjiair, the gift oi* liell, or resignation, 
(lie ijlessed boon ol’ Iliaiveii, w fiich caused him to sutler 
tlu' coal so, black robe to b(‘ thrown at once above liis 
colh'ge uniform, w ithout a ery, without aniurinur. None 
w’lll ever be able to divine what his teelings were, for 
this one ineideut is always passed over by the prinee. 
He never r(‘fers to it, even when in faiuiiiar eonversa- 
tion with his inosi l<>v(‘d inlimali's. h is (a'rtain, therc- 
Ibre, tlial the single hour ol’ whieli I .-[>eak, hore witli 
it a w'liole Hie of hillerness and agony. 

It is evident, as usual w ltli him throughout his whole 
life, that his deeision, how’ever, was taken on the in- 
stant. He nnirmun'd not — he sued not for eomnmta- 
tion of the hateful sentence. He knew that it would 
he in vain. He even sought at onee to conform, oiit- 
w'ardly at least, to all the tedium of tlu’ endless rules 
and regulations hv w Inch the house was governed ; hut 
his wliole charai’ter w*as changed — his very nature was 
warped and blasti'd. Whatever historians may w’rilc, 
and erodulous readers choose to l)elieve, he was md a 
‘silent, solitary boy, loviiej; to muse wliile his comrades 
played around him,’ as 1 li*« <. seen it written in a recent 
account of his life. Just tlie contrary. While at J.oiiis 
b' Hrand, he was remarkable tin his skill and dexterity 
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at all kinds of games requiring either fleetness of foot or 
strength of limb ; which fact was so extraordinary, from 
his infirmity, that the tradition has been preserved in 
the college. He was strong and hardy, in spite of his 
laineness. This he owed to the fresh air and free ex- 
ercise he had enjoyed in liis early childhood. His 
temper was mild and tractable, and, when attacked, his 
only weapon of defence was his tongue. His sharp, 
(jiiick speech became, indeed, the terror of his comrades. 
Even then he had learned that the art of governing 
otliers consisted merely in sclt-command. W liat a pity 
that some ol his juvenile haii mats have not been j)re- 
served; they must have been delightful; the very sap 
and freshness of his mental vigour. 

“ At Louis le (ri'and lu' liad la'cn siirroinid( d by tlic 
bold, ambitions spirits of the rising generation of dial 
day, boys of all elasses of soei(‘ty, all animated with tlio 
same eager desire t()r distinetion, and, each in his de- 
gree, witli the same thir>t for Lrlorv. Even these chil- 
dren were awaking to the eonvielion lliat a new liglit 
was about to break upon the world, that llie triuin|ili 
ot mind over matter was nigh at haiul, and that tlio 
power ot brute loree must yield at l(Migth to the mighti('r 
power of int(dleet. A discontented spirit had gone to’-tli, 
and even walkcai abroail into the vi rv imrseries throuij:!'.- 
*)iit the land. I'lie days were past when the bovs '>1 
noble blood -at doun to table first and wen* s(*rved Ia‘ 
the nretiin mtnr '/rrs, iii(‘ir fellow-students. At hoard, m 
class, or at pLiy, the sons ot* the noble and the lowlv, 
of the wealthy and the j)oor, w(*r(’ now jostled togi'tlur. 

1 he high-born diinca*, who was at eollegt' merely lo 
wliiie away tfie meless years hetwt*en the epoch of actual 
childhood and that of his a<lmi>sion ( still a cliild ) into 
the army, no longer look ])reeedencc of the plclieiaii 
hoy wlio was toilint; and striving to aecjuire knowlcdg’, 
even though it migljt Iiav<f been the credit of the former 
which oblainrd tlie admis*-^)!! of the hitter into 
college. 

^ In this .struggle, the talents and quickness of yoimS 
XaUey itUid had shorn. consj)icuouslv. llis position on 
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hif> first entrance into the college had been most un- 
defined and false. He liad arrived from Perigord, wild 
and untutored, ignorant of the simplest social tradition 
of the noblesse ; therefore had he no place or intluence 
among the nobles; while, without wealth, or any of the 
dazzling ajipurtenances of his rank at (M)minand, he 
could scarcely be expected to have sway with the rofo~ 
riers ; and yet, before the first half year had passed 
away, he was found to be the prime mover and counsel 
of both factions by the power of his intellect ahme. 
These are facts which still live in the memory of some 
few of the prince’s old associates, and show how carlv 
that grasping mind, which was destined to govern those 
who governed the w’orld itself, began to assert its do- 
minion and to exerc’ise its ])(nvers. 

“ I have dwelt thus lengthily upon the childhood of 
the Prince di' Talleyrami, because, in the events bv 
which it was marked, yon may find both cause and 
excuse for many things that took ])lace in after yea i>. 
Such had been hi> life at Louis le Grand. Now, at the 
Scininaire, he was thrown at once among a set of ert'a- 
tiiH's of a fir dithnent >tamp from tlu‘ bi>ld and iiuh'- 
])endcnt l)eings h(‘ had left. His new companions were 
mostlv, like himself, son- of the ])oor : ])ut, imliki' 

hiniself. th(*v wer(‘ eitlun* the j/ntno/rr or the ftastanl son>. 
Not one of tlu‘st‘ had bt*en deprivial, as he had been, 
of his name aiul birthright, tiierc fore none could liav(' 
syin]nithv with all tin' bitterni'ss tliat must have lain so 
heavy on his heart. In-tead of the varit‘ty whicli gav(' 
such Intel est to his (‘ollege life, and such constant food 
to his ])erceptivi' powc’rs, lu* was surn>unded in his new 
abode by ladngs all actuated liy one single motive, and 
who had iherefon' been moulded by the same views into 
the same character. The sleepy dream of lifi' at Si. 
Sul])ice centred wholly in ecclesiastical distinction and 
honour, and nunxly resolveil itself into either riches or 
dignities, atrording to the nnnper of the <lreamcr. The 
ready wit, the lively percej ions of young Tallevraiul, 
could not be appreciated in a eommunity where hope 
Was deadened, and imagination dulled, by the certainty 
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that robbed the Future of the dim veil with which it is 
hidden from the great mass of mankind, and wliicli, 
according to the morals of the })erio(l, rendered the 
after years of the younger son of the poor noble, or the 
bastard child of the rich one, as easily to be delined, and 
as easy to unravel as a record of tlie past. So must 
have thought tliat littU' congregation of the Seininaire of 
St. Siilpice, who wen* gathered tluu'e in 1770, the yeai- 
of the admission of ('harles Maurice. Hut (iotl had 
ordained it otherwise; and, could some few of the 
fortunes of those lads be told at this day, we should 
perhaps find as great diversitv t)f adveniiiri', and many 
a tale of interest as wild i\ud fearhib as those which 
could lx* furnished bv the youthful deui/ens of tlx 
Koval (lollcgc <d’ Louis le (irand at the same period. 

Ilow(‘V(‘r, it docs not appear that the v tumg can- 
didate for church prcfiTmeiit was guilty, for a singh* 
moment, of deception, with rej:ard to (host* who hud 
thus ftshioned onl his destinv. lie wore no mask o\ 
hypoeri<v at that time c(‘rtainly, made no fdse preter. 'o 
of tastiiiL: or of ])enan<'e : hut openlv and freelv shau'd 
in all the amuseinesits wliieh, were wilhiu hi> reach, per- 
hsips bnovtal up with the ]>reseiitinu‘nt that the time 
drawiiig niLih when tlx? eowled monk and the st^'did. 
]>riest would !)(* hound bv i\n (d)ligatit»n t(» keep the v<'v. 
which had 1 )(•('; i breatlied from lernjr or mu'essllv. 

[t is pleasant to li-teii to his (juiel and <‘ven irnnii- 
tul tale- of th(‘ life he led wheti Uaving at the sN(T//rsitli' 
of the e-tabli-huKUit, w})i<.‘h wa-; situated at; \ augiiard. 
ne‘ar which p!ac< i at L.-v) the Diu hess of Orleans 
niollu r of rail’ ]>r( -cut King Louis Lhilip[)c, p(»sscs-erl 
a most >pl(‘nditl eliateau. n(‘re >li(‘ U'-cd to assctiri *<' 
all {li(‘ r/iff (,[ th(* 'oeietv of Kari-s and rin the beuinh 
the little ilxa-itre helr^nging to (Ih* ehaf('au were tiot 
frroduccd soin<- of tie- draimilic pi<‘ct‘s wliieh atierwanh 
iiad the greatr*«st \ogue in the capital. To l>e present at 
tlicse n‘prescnt;itimis was an honour, of course, fnv In* 
yond the pretamsions ot the prxir semin.aristes, 
ears w^tc tantali/.ed during tin* long suuimer nigli- * 
the rattling of etirriagr-wh^ads, and the hallooinii ^’1 
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iivcrod attendants, as all the rank and beauty of Paris 
[lew by the old gray convent, where the priestly inha- 
bitants should have been slumbering in holy calm. But 
young Talleyrand slumbered not. lie would remain 
gazing for hours through the narrow apertures of the 
jalousu’s, which the watchful eye of the surwillant caused 
always to be closed, and, with straining eyes and yearn- 
ing heart, seek to picture to his fancy the laces and the 
Ibniis of the fair occupants of the carriages w^liich passed 
in rapid succession, \intil the desire to join the happy 
groups he beheld thus llcetirig before him became irre- 
sistible, and he resolved coute couh^ to gratify it. No 
sooner was the resolution formed than he hastened to 
its execution. 

“Accordingly, one bright balmy night in August, he 
iiung his black serge frock (Uf.c and, w’itliout 

as^islall(•e attd without a confidant (he never asked or 
look advice), be eliiiibed the old eninibling wall of the 
g;ii\len, and jumpc’d up behind one ot* the gay carriages 
which had so excited his envy, lie will sometimes 
smile even now at the self-eonhdcnet; w’ith wdiieh he 
plan (mI hiinscUl, all tenilied and blushiii'!;, liow(.‘vev, at 
the heels of the parly who alighted at tlii prrron of the 
ciuitc'au. Il(‘ was fairly asioni^^hed at hb own impu- 
deiiee, when lui fouitd hiinsell’ comfortably sc*ated in the 
]'arterre of the llieatre, with an otlicer of the (rardcs 
Fraiuyiises on one sideband a little* masked and mincing 
ahln* pciit-nKuirr oil the <»tJ?er; nor could he believe, as 
he raised his eyes and gazed aroiffid on that iiright and 
brilliant company, that he was not in fOaiJtV \s tieiv hc 
ought at. that moment to have beem, stretched on his 
lowly pallet, and dreaming of p-aradlso. 

-len the cnrlain rose and the play began, his 
admiration and delight became almost painful. The 
i)icce was Itaciiu's * l^hetli\-,' and the fimous 31 ade- 
nioiselle (aontat, who perfornieil the ])arl of the wretched 
wife and mother, was in more senses than one the 
Jtcroine of the evening. ’ e had just iieen rehaised 
li'oiu the prison of Fort TE* efjuc, when* she Jiad been 
eon/iiied I’or some time, in ewnse<]iuou‘e of having re- 
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fused to apologize to the Paris parterre, for treating its 
opinion and authority with contempt. Enthusiasm was 
at its height on her account. Party spirit had run so 
high, that duels had been fought between old friends, 
and liaLsofis of long standing been broken otf, in cem- 
seqiience of dilferences of opinion with regard to lu r 
conduct in this matter. Madame de L , a gre;u 

E atroness of tlie drama, had not hesitated at makir.<r 
erself the public talk, by taking to ])rison, in luu* opin 
carnage in broad day, and in the face of all Paris, seated 
on her lap, with dishevelled hair and streaming eves, 
the fair and injured Kmilie ! I'lie new perfume, ian/ir, 
de Vontat^ had become indispensable, llelter go without 
a pocket-handkerchief at all than ]>roduce one whieji 
was not redolent of the comjdieatetl fragrance. "l'het> 
had been but a single incident to divert from tears aini 
sobs in this adventure. The police-otlicer, who ha-! 
been charged with the arrest oi Mad(*moiseIle ('ouiai. 
had found lua* in the tragic mood, lofty and siillei;. 

‘ I'ake all I’ she had exclainu'd witli theatrical t^randc’ir: 
‘you arc welconif to take all- rny liberty — mv very lif 
itself — but you cannot tak(' my honour !’ ‘ J 'ear in :, 

inadcmoi.-elle,’ replied tin* man : ‘ e// // //’// a /7V7/. A /r 
pfvd. s< s (lroit>.' 


Sonu‘ had langhcil at the uiuicl>m — othei^ ban I* :: 
it most deeply, a." the uiikinde.-t cut of all. In short, ijr 
j)uni>hment and it> eau.-e had creau-d a >pecie< «)f heu/\ 
in the public mind, which^Aiaii oeca>iimed all iniiii : 
trouble.-, whether of ,r.uV’ifci' * . '* e,. fonrotvV".' 

a wl ^Vm.Vov.mee ^ ^ ..au> or hnance, ^ in , ^ 

molhp,^^.. ■ oil*: n.av indue, then, ot tiie e I . , ■ 

!,> tilt: * " !' 1,^.,, irali" 

non. 'riK-n- ^V0^ loud <-lai.l.in- of j ylr 

■ foot • uud .M.nu' ^ali tears, and oinbiarca ^ 
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passible amid all the clamour, for he knew not what it 
meant, until the Garde Francaise gave him a cuff, and 
bade him shout, or lie would pink him, and the perfumed 
abbe fell upon his neck, and with sobs begged him, for 
Heaven’s sake, to clap his hands, that he might be quite 
sure ho was not seated next to a corpse, for nothing else 
could thus long have borne the presence of a beauty so 
divine without some demonstration of delight. 

“ It was when the clamour had ceased, and the play 
was allowed to proceed, that the real delight of young 
Talleyrand cornmcnecd. I have often heard him say, 
that never, during tlie lengthened years of his brilliant 
life, does he remember to have experienced an admira- 
tion so glowing, so intense, as on that memorable even- 
ing. Iluring ti\o whole of the performance, he Iiad re- 
mained in a perfect trance, and, when it was concluded, 
he almost wept at the thought that he might possibly 
Ixdiold it no more. The plav was followed l)y a supper, 
again followed by dancing, which doubtless lasted till the 
dawn, but our semiuariste deemed it ])rudenl to basieii 
homeward rxd'on* matins, for fear of detection. This he 
aceoniplislied on foot, and with celerity, and he was just 
eomfortabl \ sell led in his IxhI when the odious clang of 
the chapel bell roused liim ere he had yet fallen asleep. 
And it was lr)ng, indeed, i)eforc he again slept calmly as 
he had done })cfore. That night's (mtranceincnt had 
«)pened to his sigiit visions of forbidden things, of which 
till then he liail never dreamed, and the possibility of re- 
turning again with composure to the dull life of the semi- 
iiaire was gone for ever! His passion tor Mademoiselle 
(mntal grew to b(‘ the one sole thought which oceiipieil 
liis mind, and lie soon found means to indulge it. Night 
after night would lu' i^scape from his jirison, and walk to 
Taris (after her return to the Theatre Koval), in order to 
witness the least fragment of her acting. Sometimes, on 
the vigils of great festivals, when jirayers had conlinued 
late at tlie ehapcl, or the siun rior had indulged his iloek 
with an over-long story at the supper-table, the poor 
youth could not set out on nis perilous journey uulil it 
was too late ; and many a time has he 'tiad the inortifi- 

i 
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cation of arriving at the theatre, after an expensive ride 
or a fatiguing walk from Vaugirard, just as the curtain 
was about to fall, and shut out the goddess from his sight. 
He often recals those few short months of peril and ex- 
citement, as among the happiest of his life. 

It was just about this time that he met with a 
romantic adventure, which he cannot even now relate 
without emotion, and which has all the character of the 
events which compiSpc the most pure and healthy of the 
novels of the period, lie was one day returning from 
the Bibliotheque of the Sorbonne to the Seniinaire Saint 
Sulpice, laden with books and papers, when a violent 
storm of rain coming on, he was forced to seek shelter 
beneath a gateway in the Kue du Pot de her. The 
neighbourhood at that time was tiill of convents and 
ecclesiastical establishments — the llenedictines — the 
Carmelites — the IVeres Minimes — the (-ordeliei's — all 
had houses or aucvHrmhs^ about the Place Saint Sulpice : 
so that you might have walked down whole streets of 
dark gloomy wall, without finding a single refuge from 
the rain — the convent doors being kept inhospitably 
closed, and the small space beneath the eaves being even 
more drenched than the middle of the street, from the 
drij)ping gutters which poured dowm upon the miscra]>lc 
wayfarer one continued sheet of water, certainly not so 
pure as that which fell straight from heaven. There v ;js 
but a single space in the w hole street w here the passenger 
could lio[)c ibr a dry footing, and young Talleyrand 
knew’ it well ; a little archway leading to the hacl^-door 
of a convent of Benedictines — the name of wdiich I for- 
get — whose principal entrance was in the Rue dc Vau- 
girard. 

It was a long, narrow passage, so dark that it was 
impossible to perceive anyone concealed there, and might 
have senx'd admirably as a place of aml)u.sh for any lurk- 
ing thief or assassin, w ho might have chosen to harbour 
in its gloomy recess. Here the youth had stood sonic 
time w’atching the rain — which continued to fall in 
torrents- still laden with his hooks, yet not daring to 
open one of them, fearful that the rest might fall into the 
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mud — of course devoured with enwn, and stamping with 
impatience, — just, in fact, on the point of launching forth 
once more — if it were merely for the sake of changing 
his station for another more amusing, — when suddenly 
he became conscious of the presence of another person 
in the passage. He says that he was rather startled at 
first, but it did not belong either to his age or character 
to pass without investigation any circumstance wliich had 
arrested his attention : so clearing fts throat with a suc- 
cessful eftbrt, he called out manfully, ‘ Qui rive f 

The exclamation was answered by a faint and stifled 
cry, issuing from the very furthermost corner of the ob- 
scure passage. The young man ventured forward with- 
out hesitation, and discovered a dark and shapeless form 
huddled up in one corner of the threshold of the convent 
door, whose outline, so dark was the place, was invisible, 
even at arm’s length. He was conscious that the form 
was that of a female, and he stretched out his hand, and 
said kindly, — ^ What fear yon ? — are you in trouble? — 
wdiy are you liidden thus ? Let me assist you, if you are 
in pain.’ 

“ As he s]ioke these wmrds, the figure slowdy rose — 
a slight, fraih delicate form, that of a girl scarcely beyond 
the age of childhood, attired in the loose black dress of 
serge ami large capuchon of the convent beneatli the gate- 
way of which they were standing. He took her gently by 
the hand, and led her forward to the light. The poor girl 
was so terrified, that she oifered no resistance, and con- 
ducting her to the entrance of the passage, he gently 
withdrew the capuchon, with which she had covered her 
face, ])idding her take comfort, for that he w’oiikl do her 
no ha,rm. The girl looked up into his countenance with 
an expression of anxiety and doubt, but the gentle kind- 
ness which she saw^ written there must have relieved her 
instantly, for she exclaimed, in a wdiisper, ^ Oh no — I 
hioir you wdll not betray me — but how can you assist 
? I tun lost for ever !’ and then she buried her face 
in her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

The youth remained gazing upon the girl in mingled 
admiration and surprise. Never, to this very hour, he 
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has often said, has he beheld a face of greater beauty than 
that which stood thus revealed to him in the dim light. 
It was a small and exquisitely delicate cast of counte- 
nance, with large wild eyes and arched eyebrows, and a 
calm, snow-white forehead, which a painter might have 
given to the Madonna standing at Saint Anne’s knee. 
Her hair was hanging loose about her face, in dripping 
masses, from the rain through which she had passcil, and 
the steam of the capuchon. Her small chiselled mouth 
was parted, and disclosed two rows of pearly teeth. But 
Talleyrand was most struck by the singular beauty of 
her complexion, which, although she eviclently had been 
terrified, ^vas not pale, but of the most vivid bloom, like 
the j^etals of the damask rose; while her eyes almost 
dazzled him, so bright and flashing was their lustre. By 
his patience and his kindly manner, he soon succeeded 
in winning the little maiden's confidence ; and, although 
still in great agitation, she told him the story of her 
troubles, which was a singular one, and most aflecting. 

*• She said tliat she was a uuvice of the I’onvent of the 
Benedictine ladies, of the Rue de \'augirar<l, and that 
the passage where they were standing formed jiart of tla* 
premises belonging to the Imildiiig. She liad been in 
that house ever since the age of four years — she was no.v 
fifteen — and during all that time she had iu‘ver once 
been allowed to go beyond those walls. She had oftcii 
yearned most intensely, she said, to sec* the world, which 
the other novices and the pritawnnairts had described to 
her as being so very beautiful. She had sometimes 
begged very earnestly, too, to be permitted to accompany 
one of the lay sisters, who went sometimes into the 
country, to see a sick nun of the order, who was staying 
there for the recovery of her he alth ; but slie had been 
told that out of kindness she must be refused ; for, as ii 
was her destiny to pass her whole life in that ol(l con- 
vent, it would be much better that she should behold no 
other place, and those who had more experience than 
herself could tell what regret and misery she would avoid 
by her ignorance of other scenes. She was to have re- 
newed her vows of novitiate on the Thursday before, but 
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she had been so ill, that the ceremony had been deferred 
until the week following, and then she should enter into 
the last year of novitiate, and when that had passed away, 
she should take the black veil and be cloistered for the 
rest of her life. Her name, she added, was Constance 
de V., but she knew not of any friends or kindred which 
she had. A notary had always remitted to the abbess 
the sums necessary for the expenses of her board and 
education, and the dower money also was already lodged 
in the lady’s hands, so that there was no hope — none — 
none — that she should ever realize her dream of behold- 
ing ever so small a portion of the world, of whose beauty 
she had heard so much. She said this with such a deep 
sigh, and such a yearning look towards the gloomy street 
where the rain still plashed in torrents, that the listener 
was moved almost to tears. 

‘ But how came you here, mademoiselle said he, 
^ and in this state, too ?’ pointing to her dress, which 
was wet through, and clung to her form in damp and 
streaming folds. 

* Oh, I have not told you all,’ replied she, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘ I know that I have done wrong, but my 
punislunent is great as my otfence and she looked 
down the dark passage towards the door with a shudder 
of affright. ‘But thus it was. I had been ill in bed 
for more than a week, and had grown so weary of my 
little cell — and last night I could not sleep for thinkiug 
of all the brightness of the world I never was to see. 1 
prayed to the Holy Virgin to take away these wicked 
thoughts from my mind, but she did not think fit to give 
me grace, for towards morning my desire to go abroad 
became even more intense ; and so, when sister Marthe, 
who watches me, left me, still thinking that 1 was fislecp, 
to go to matins, 1 rose from my bed and came down, to 
walk for a few moments beneath the cloisters of the 
outer court, in the hope that the air of the place, con- 
fined as it was, might hcln to cool the fever of the past 
night I have long been forbidden to go into the garden ; 
they say it is too cold and damp, and that my cough will 
be worse than ever if I stay beneath the trees. Well, I 
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turned round and round the court, listening to the chimes 
of iSaint Sulpice, and thinking of what our Lady Abbess 
tells me I should never think ol^ — the delight of lying in 
some cool green meadow, on the grass, beneath the 
overhangiijg branches of some oKl tree — when the 
tempter, wlio, as Sister Marthe has often told riic, 
already half {>ussesses my lost soul (alas I she nnist speak 
truth), led me this way — into the cloister which leads to 
yonder door. It was ajar — Mother Jeanne, the femmv 
de peine ^ had just been cleaning it with broom and pail, 
and had opened it to sweep tlic rubbish into this dark 
passage. How she could have left it open thus I cannot 
tell — yes, Sister Marthe is right — it must have been the 
tempter’s work ! My heart beat violently at siglit of 
that open door. I thought to have lied, but 1 yielded 
to temptation, and peeped through the long dark pas* 
sage into the street beyond. Scarcely had 1 thus gazed 
for an instajit, when I was seized with a desire so burn* 
ing, so intense, to see the wliieli J hail been told 

was at the (MhI of this little street, that, without a 
moment's reflection, I rushed down the passage and wiis 
free. I meant to have merely cast one look tipon the 
J^lacfy and have returned immediately. J thought it 
might be ])ossibic that in this illness 1 might die, and it 
was very hard that I should leave a world, which they 
tell me (^(kI has made so full of beauty, without liaviiig 
beheld aught besnlcs this dull old |)ile; so 1 stepp'd out 
into the street with more delight liian 1 ought to have 
done, considering that 1 was doing wliat was wrong. 1 
buried my head in my ca])uchon, and tunu‘d boldly 
down the street to the left: but I had not gone far 
before I ])ereeived that I must have taken the wrong 
direction, for as I drew near to the cmd, I saw not the 
fine open stjuarc wliicli f had been promised, but another 
street more dirty and more dull than the one 1 had just 
traversed- Dunng the walk I did not meet a soul, or I 
think I sliould have faititeci, for it was not till I thus 
stood for the first lime ahme and unaided that 1 reniein- 
liered that my dress must at once betray me. I was re- 
solved to return immediately, but, in the mean time, this 
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storm of rain came suddenly beating down with such 
intense fury that my dress was wet through in an in- 
stant. I ran with all the swiftness of which I was capable, 
to regain this dark passage ; but judge of the agony 
of affright that I experienced on beholding the door 
which I had closed, and of which I had taken the key, 
fastened on the inside ! Mother Jeanne must have per- 
ceived the absence of the key, and have bolted it within. 
Oh, I am lost ! She has doubtless ahead}* been to tell 
our lady mother. They will all know 'tis I who am the 
guilty one, for everybody else will be at matins I’ 

“ As the poor girl concluded her story, she again 
burst into a paroxysm of grief. The young seminariste 
endeavoured to soothe her, and offered to go round to 
the great gate to try and obtain admittance there, but 
the trembling girl clung to him with such energy, that 
he could not tear liiinsclf away. 

‘ No, no; do not leave me now,’ exclaimed she. ‘ I 
dare not be left thus alone. Wfiat shall I say when they 
come and find me here ? They w ill come, I know*, 
diiectly, and bear me back with bootings and with 
shame.’ 

As she s])okc, so great wiis her terror, that she 
shook like the aspen leaf, and her companion was obliged 
to support lier by placing his arm gently round her 
w*aist, or she would have fallen, lie then perceived, 
with great distress, that tliis violent trembling was the 
spasmodic shuddering of fever ; and, tis she placed her 
hand upon her bosom to still the convulsive throe, he 
beheld with yet greater horror that she wore nothing 
beneath her robe but the night dross wiiich she hml on 
when she left her bed. llis heart was wTung at the 
thought of that delicate creature abroad thus, burnt 
with fever, and wet to the skin. It must be death to so 
fragile a being. Something, aow*ever, must be done. 
He durst not leave her. Slie was in that state of mind 
that she might have falle ' senseless to the earth if she 
had been left alone ; neUhi'r could he drag her with 
him the wiu)le length of the street through the pouring 
I'ftin, in order to arrive at the great gate of the convent. 
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The scandal would have been terrific, had they been 
seen together in the costume which they each wore. In 
the midst of this painful embarrassment, like the drown- 
ing man who clings to a straw, he went up to the door 
and turned the key. There was no impediment in the 
lock. He shook the door violently, then pushed it with 
’ all his might. Oh, God of mercy, it yields ! It is not 
bolted, for daylight may be seen through the opening. 
Once more he brings all his strength to bear against the 
iron-studded door. The drops of sweat stand like beads 
upon his forehead, with the anxiety of the moment and 
the violence of his exertions. But he is jn'csently re- 
warded by the grating noise caused by the removal of 
the obstacle within, and the faint shriek of joy which 
escaped the lips of the sweet Oonstance. She sees it 
all now' I Mother Jeanne, in her rage for cleaning, had 
moved the old oaken bench from the archway of the 
cloister, and had placed it crossw'ise i)efore tlie door, 
where it had resisted all her own puny etforts, sls though 
it had been a wall of iron ; and now' lier laugh ol de- 
light is so convulsive that it is more {nunful tlum were 
her tears and sobs. Meanwhile, young 'rallevrand had 
pushed open a space sufficient for her {nissagc into the 
cloister, and he assisted her to mount the bench aiwl 
pass through. The hand w hich she gave him, and which 
but a little wdiile l)efore had startled him by its l)urniriLi 
touch, was now as cold as marble, lie imprinted one 
pure and holy kiss upon it before he closed the door tor 
ever ; and when he tbund that she withdrew it not, but 
thanked him, and blessed him fervently, and called him 
her deliverer, and said ‘ that h*: had mnxfi fu r ///c,' he shut 
the door abrujuly, f<jr he could bear no more. He stood 
for a moment listening at the keyhole for the sound ot 
her retreating step. It must have been very light, how- 
ever, for he heard it not. He ihvi\ walked slowly 
home to the snainaire, insensible now to cither wind or 
rain. 

The books w hich the young student had brought 
from the Sorbonne were uni)eriised that day. His 
wa.s too much absorbed with the inemorv of that beau- 
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teous maiden, and with the undefined terror which he 
experienced for her sake. On the morrow he walked 
several times completely round the convent walls, but 
he saw not an evidence that the building was’ Inhabited 
by a single human being. On the third day, he could 
not control his impatience, and bestowed a silver crown 
on the commissionaire to go and ask, as if despatched 
by some great lady, whose name he was to forget, for 
news of the health of Mademoiselle Constance de V. 
The answer he brought back was that ^ Mademoiselle 
Constance dc V., in an attack of fever, being for a few 
moments unwatched, had risen from her bed and gone 
down into the cloisters, no doubt feeling grievously ill, 
and ill search of assistance. It was supposed that she 
had wandered for some time in the quadrangle, for she 
was found lying drenched with wet upon the oaken 
bench, by the porte de service of the outer court. She 
was without sense or motion when taken uji, and it was 
certain that she had already been dead for some time 
\^this was the private ojiinion of the tourierep although 
the superior would insist on having the viaticum ad- 
niinistered all the same. She had been buried that very 
morning at daybreak, and Mademoiselle dc Breteuil, the 
favourite peusionnnire of the abbess, had got the promise 
of her cell to kei'p her birds in until the arrival of an- 
other pensionnaire to occupy it. The abbess was very 
angry with sister Marthe for having left the bedside of 
Mademoiselle de V., but could not punish her, it having 
been proved that she had only gone to matins.’ 

“ Such had been the fate of that beauteous girl ! The 
earth already covered lier, before she had even seen the 
light. That stealthy walk along the dreary street, amid 
the cold and pelting rain, was all the experience she 
had carried to the grave, uf the world she had longed 
so ardently to see ; and, when the seminariste thought 
on the story of her life, an<l compared it with his own, 
he felt that he no longer ha/ a ri^ht to complain. He hail 
spent his childhood at le> st amid fresh air and free ex- 
ercise wholesome to the body, and also amid the rude 
kindness and overwhelming aftection wholesome to the 
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mind ; while the poor child whose dying grasp he 
almost fancied that lie could still feel, had never been 
allowed to roam bey^ond the gloomy precincts of her 

E rison-hotise. With her innocence and loveliness, she 
ad been suffered to grow like some rank weed which 
springs amid the crevice of the jiavcinent stone of the 
foul jail-yard, and struggles but in vain to catch a gleam 
of sunshine or a breath of air, until, wearied with tlie 
effort, it sinks back dead into the crevice from which it 
sprung. 

‘‘ This ev'cnt made a great impression upon jVl. dc 
Talleyrand, and sobered him for some time aftc*r its 
occurrence. He took to studying more diligently than 
hitherto, and shone among his com]K*titors as brilliantly 
as he had already done at Louis le (irand. His spceelu '^ 
at the conferences wliich were held every rnontli at 
Saint Sulpice, were judged to bo masterpieces of reason- 
ing and logic, and were thought worthy of being pre- 
Bcrved among the records of the Srmi/i(firr - iiu immer.H: 
honour for so young a man. Ib* was now seventeen : 
it was judged advisable that he should go to fmish his 
theological studies ‘ m Sin'li(}nin\ and it was during the 
short iiUcr\'al which elapsed hetweem leaving the n //iZ- 
nain* and entering the Sorhon/ft', that he first lodged ni 
home. Note this when ye talk of the * gtiod old tini- 
— the Prince de Talleyrand was sevtmteen ycar.s of’ iigv 
before be bud slept a sitif/lf nujht heneuth his fnfhcrs 
roof! Well might .Tcain .fac(jues thunder forth his mak- 
dietioris upon the fine lailies, the ‘ inurdtrvs sans m- 
tr allies f of his day I ’ 

My friend liere jiausf d, to my great sorrow, with all 
the self-com[)lacencv of’ a professed lion exhihitor, 
descant upon the lieauty of the land,sca[)e as seen from 
the point at wdiich we had arrived. Of course llat'’ 
were tin* w( 11-known wonders familiar to all natural- 
beauty-hunters ever since the world began — the seeing 
into so many de]>artments ~ the coininanding a view nt 
so many parish -s, hut which always worry^ me to 
“What is that ruin?*’ said I, pointing to a J>ik’ 
riffibish which lay clos(‘ at hatid. 
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“ Ah, that is no ruin,” replied C., laughing:; ; it is 
just the contrary, for it is an unfinished building. The 
history of that ‘ ruin ’ would amuse you, more than all 
the history of the person whose work it was. The prince 
calls it the ‘ Folk Prlncessey and you shall have the story 
as we go home.” 
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CHAPTER VL 


MIUABEAU THE PRINCESS T. - - THE MAYOR OF 

VALENCAV. 


We alighted from the carriage, and sal down on one 
of the blocks of stone which lay scattered about in all di- 
rections, bearing witness to the gigantic intentions <1* the 
projector, and also to the signal failure of the enterprise. 
C. looked around with sadness. 

“Tlie sight of this place,’' said he, recals to mind 
so much both of pain and ])leasure, >o many associations 
for ever lost to \'alen(;ay, that I cannot behold it without 
a certain feeling of melancholy, which I little thonghr 
it would ever have in.spired. And yet, in spite ot all 
the jesting and merry sarcasm, the bon-mots and epi- 
grams to which the first di.^covery of the little monu- 
ment gave rise, it might ser\e to illustrate my favonrit^* 
argiiment, when answering those who tattack, by .sweep- 
ing generalities, the whole life of the prince, and which 
1 frame thus : ‘ No man can be so very worthless ivho 
has made such friendships as he has done, and won Jtt- 
tachments so lasting and so true.’ 

“ It is, in fact, one of the most extraordinary quahh' 
cations of this great man, and forms a paraUel to what 
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is told of the fascinating influence of Napoleon. His 
powers of pleasing are so great, that he can with justice 
boast of never having failed to captivate, where he has 
been willing to do so, even when having to combat en- 
mity and prejudice. Those who are accustomed to the 
bland and polished courtesy of his old age can readily 
imagine that in youth his influence must have been all- 
powerful. With this fascination of manner he must have 
also been possessed of the most aristocratic and handsome 
])erson, from the dignity of which, strange to say, the de- 
formity of his foot never detracted, lie was very fair, of 
most brilliant yet delicate complexion, with eyes of a soft 
dark blue, much covered by the lids, which contributed 
greatly to the air of quiet recmillnnmty misconstrued 
by many into an expression of cunning, which was habi- 
tual to him. His nair has always been considered one 
of his greatest attractions, being of the bright golden 
hue, so uneoininon even in the north ; and when he 
wore it loose over his shoulders, neither discoloured by 
powdcT nor disfigJired by the torturing iron of the per- 
riK^uier, it must have been most beautiful. Even to this 
very hour, you cannot fail to remark its rich luxuriance. 
It is not yet wholly white, but merely grey, and its 
original golden colour still shines bright amid the 
silver. 

“ I have seen several portraits of the prince, taken in 
his youth. There is one, a miniature, which, set in a 
bracelet, htos met my eye every day for some years past, 
upon the arm of the fair Duchess dc 1)., which never fails 
to arrest iny attention, and to inspire me with the same 
interest, the same dreams and illusions of the past, as 
though, upon each occa.sion I behold it, it was for the 
first time. The likeness may be strongly traced even 
now. The features arc moulded '.vitli a delicacy peculiar 
to the race of the l^crigords, and the countenance is one 
which might certainly have been suspected of having 
greatly aided his varied tah its and endowments, in the 
success for which he was so : pplaiuled and so envied. The 
costume in this picture is of about the year 1775, when 
1 alley rand was in the prime of youth, and when he had 
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not long emerged from St* Siilpice ; and yet the portrait 
is rather that of a young man of fashion of the time than 
of a youth vowed to a life of penance and austerity. 
The hair, of which he was always proud, hangs loose 
and unshorn over his embroidered coat; no sign of 
monkish scissors or of priestly tonsure is there. There 
does not exist a picture of the prince cither as Abbe de 
Perigord or as Bishop of Autun. So completely did he 
ever separate liinisolf from the state of IHe into which he 
had been thrust by the force of circumstances, that he 
never would consent to have a palpable record of his 
profession brought in after times as a memorial against 
him. There is a beautiful portrait of Talleyrand when 
Prince de Bonevent and Vice Cirand Klcctor, painted 
by Gerard, and one of the best pertbrmanccs of that 
artist, now at Roehccottc, wherein the physiognomist 
might have hrtni for tlie coiintenan(*e in this picture 
bears the most lively and spirltn**/ exj)ression that eonld 
possibly be represented by art. 'Flie painting l)v Schefter, 
which jias been engraved in London, and pui>lish(Hl bv 
Colnagbi, Ls the best in existence as to the likeness, 
wlilch is most striking. The artist h;is represented, in 
a manner almost sublime, the ])eeuliar mvlamje of nie- 
lanclioly and Jinrsse which the countenance of the prince 
always wears when in meditation, an (’xpressioii which 
soinetinK'S ins|)ires me with a feeling f)f the deepest sad- 
ness ; it is tlie cheerfulness of the' min<l coiiteiidiii^^ 
against ]>hvslcal infirmitv anti ]min. 

oil will readily helievo that, with all the ailvan- 
ttiges hoth of mind and t)^‘rson which he possessed— 
with ambition of tiiat f|ui<*t kiixl, which knows no obstacle 
in the attainment of its ends, and yet can wait with calm 
and hide its time — which is slow to i!e< ide, yet <|uick to 
move when the hour is arrived for action- -with the 
courtly manners which must liave been hereditary, 
joined to the calm dignity which he had acr|uired in the 
Sctiihitiirf de St. Siilpice, hw first appearance in tho 
world wherein he was destined to live and move, was 
bailedi with peculiar triumph and satisfaction. 
fame of his skill in argument, his subtlety in wranglii*?’ 
ha<l got beyond the walls of the Svminairr^ long befoi*' 
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he himself had left it for the independence of the Sor- 
boiine. The coiifcrcnces which took place weekly in the 
old hall of the Shnrnaire had brou|iht out his powers of 
persuasion, and his great quickness of imagination, which 
displayed itself admirably in pointed epigram and bril- 
liant repartee. 

There are peo])le living even now who can re- 
member the effect which some of his controversial argu- 
ments produce# at the time, among the audiences who 
enjoyed the privilege of a seat upon the old oaken 
benches of the on the days reserved for these 

])ublic discussions. They must have l^eeri cfaifs-d'iJiuvres^ 
full of [)oint and pith, and generally sent the listeners 
away laughing with him, and sympathising with his 
adversary. These discourses were always read in public 
from a manuscript cuh'ivr^ and were preserved in the 
arr/lfces of the. Srnthntirr, until llie revolution dispersed 
the whole of the property of the establishment, and they 
were lost. It is a great ])ity they were not preserved, 
as thev must have contained much of the vivacity and 
energy of his youth, which were sadly wanting in his 
subsequent speeches; for 'Falleyrand has never possessed 
the (jiialilieations necessary to the success (.»f an orator ; 
his delivery was lengthened, and his voice too deep and 
liollow to ])rodiiC(‘ an elfeet upon a large assembly. Had 
it not het*n for these natural defects, all the vigour and 
lire of a Mirabeau would have Been reekoiu'd as nought, 
C()rn])ared with the steady wit and cool philosophy of 
which Talleyrand was nuister. 

‘'The world of fashion, ever on the look-out for 
novelty, stretclu'tl forth its arms to hug to its bosom the 
young abbe on his lirst appearance within its charmed 
ring. The reverend title with which he Mas invested, 
iio tar from being a preventive to his enjoyment of all 
the pleasures of th(' eorrupl society v)f the period, rather 
served as an additional pretext for claiming his full share. 
Hie youthful Abbe de P( rigord was courted and Hat - 
tered by all parties; his sayings wore repeated, his 
^t-Muiments cpioted upon all occasions. The world would 
now most M'lUingly have spoiled him, and avenged the 
neglect of his relations, and the wrongs and insults 
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which had been heaped upon his childhood. But it was 
too late : he had already learned to despise that world to 
whose mean prejudices he had been made a sacrifice, and 
his heart and soul were already devoted to the cause of 
those whose struggles were beginning to make the old 
fabric of society (juake and totter to its very foundations. 
It was while he was studying at the Sorbonne that the 
first shocks of the new era were beginning to be felt ; 
but young Talh*yrand, as yet, took no share in the 
struggle. Ilis whole ambition for the moment Avas de- 
voted to retrieving lost time in literature, and I have 
heard him say that the happiest days of his existence 
were spent alone, in tlie gloomy library of the Sorbonne, 
seated coiled up on the steps of the library ladder, while 
his cousin went abroad to pick nj) the news, and brini; 
home reports of the progress of evcaits. Tlie practical 
knowledge of books which he ae(|uired in tliis way wa^; 
immense, and has served him all through life to season 
his conversation with quotation or parody. 

“ lie* was soon, however, lorn from the enjoyment 
this quiet mode of existence, by being nam(*d coadpuor 
to his iinelc, tlie Ar<'hbishop of Klu'ims. Iroin that 
time forward, books were laid aside, and he returned to 
them no more. The human heart beeame his oniv 
study, and one in which he soon became a perfect 
adept. The history of bis life must prove, to^everv 
thinking mind, that at this v(‘ry perio<l his decision was 
thoroughly taken as to the line of conduct he would 
j)urs\ie, and the party in {)oIilics it was his intention to 
adopt, for he lu ver gave* himself uj) to the seducti^m.s ol 
tliat world whicli sought liim with such t‘agerness. 1 Ic cie 
tered into its (‘ujoyments, and profited by its indulgence: 
but there is no record of any strong friendship having 
been fonned with any ni' its iiicmbers. JIc allied him- 
self at once to tlu^ new party, and among its leaders 
were his attachments chos4*n. Sieyes and Mirabcau 
were the beacon stars of his youth. 1'he latter, in parii- 
cular. was known to entertain the highest opinion <'1 
Talleyrand, and has h ft ample proof, in his letters and 
papers, that lie considered him the only man capable ot 
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succeeding him as leader of the party he had so tri- 
umphantly created. 

You will scarcely credit the assurance, that not even 
to this very hour can the prince speak without emotion 
of the ‘ giant Mirabeau.’ I verily believe that this affec- 
tion has never been supplanted in his bosom. It was 
not long since he was compelled to break oflf‘ suddenly, 
in the midst of an anecdote which he was telling, where- 
in were mentioned the circumstances of Mirabeau’s 
tleath. He became all at once silent, and no one dared 
request him to renew the thread of liis story.” 

“ Did you ever hear him allude to those circumstances 
on any other occasion ?” 

^‘Once ordy,” replied C.; we were alone together 
ir. his study in the Rue St. Horen tin, one fine summers* 
evening. I had been reading to him some pages of 
Thiers’s Hlistory of the Revolution/ and had just 
closed the l)o«)k, for want of light, at the mention ot 
Potion. 

‘‘ ‘ That man,' said the prince, ^ was the greatest 
scoundrel this country ever produced. Mirabeau, whose 
greatest defect in political conduct was the extraordinary 
facility with which he gave himself entirely up to the lirst 
person possessed of the slightest show of talent, \vl;o 
could take utf his ow n hands any )>art of the labour, liad 
grown entirhe with Petion. For it was extraordinary 
that iNlirabcau, whose mental vigour could, Atlas-like, 
have borne the world, was yet j)ossesse(l of so mueh 
physical indolence that he was seldom known to carry 
out Ills own giganti(' designs. r])()n how many occasions, 
wdien his burning elo(|uenee, his energy, had roused the 
angry lion, has he been known to laugh in pity, to see 
the waite whom his own fiery zeal had nrgeil into hot 
pursuit, rush madly l)v, wliile he himself lay down to 
rest imtil some newer game was started. From the 
moment that such men a> Petion, Rrissot, aiul Con- 
dorcct, hegat^ to surround dirabeau, and were admitted 
into his privacy, with (hi!/anis, wlnati he had cliosen as 
his medical attendant, 1 augured ill for the future flilc of 
my friend. Already wcit‘ Mirabt aii's views and prin- 
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ciples grown too tame, too reasonable, for these infuriated 
demagogues, and they had several times received with 
ill temper his biting sarcasms at what he called their 
exaltation rcpahlicaine. I remember the effect produced 
upon one occasion at a private meeting of his friends, 
and the gloom and murmurs of rage with which the 
concluding words of a speech he had risen to make 
were received. ‘ Eveji supposintj^ viy friends^ that royalty 
were now to he ahoUshed, it is not a republic tiuit must be 
estahlished — we are 7wt yet ripe for this — it must be a 
commomcealth' From that moment, such is my firm 
belief, his ruin was decided; but wliether he really did 
meet his deatli by unfair means, or wliether it was 
the consc(|uence, as \vas proclaimed at the time, of ex- 
•citcinent and fever of the blood, brought on by over- 
exertion and anxiety, none ran tell to this hour, d'lic 
circumstances of his death will ci rtainly justily, both to 
his friends and to posteri’v, every suspicion of poison: 
while, on the oth(‘r haiiil, tlieri' w(’re no symptoms 
which eouhl not be aceountetl ft>r by the eomplami 
under which it had from the first been proclaimed tliat 
he was sinking.’ 

“ The prince paused for a monuMit, and I leared that 
he was about to fall into a reverie, as is sometimes ti c 
case wlien lu* has called up any touebing souvenir < ; iiis 
early days ; but presently be resumed : 

‘‘ ^ It w, 'IS just such an evening as ibis, warm, glowing, 
earh' sjiring, when tlie fiery spirit of Mirabt'au was j)as.v 
ing awav. d'lie wlioh* thing had been so sudden, so un- 
looked-tbr, that wa' could seareedy believe him in danger, 
before we haanied that he was gone. It was the Ihid et 
Ajiril, and but two days before, he bad (aane to teleli me, 
full of Ide and s]>iri!, to dine in the Palais Koval wilb 
party of fritoids, to talk over the proposition of a law ut 
sueces'^ion, wliieb he bad bail for sotne time under nai- 
sideralion, and whieli it was his intention to jiresmt to 
the National Assembly. VVe walked tt)getli(*r from my 
lo<igoigs to the it staurntf or Kolxn’t's, w liere dinmT Iiad 
been ortlered. I tluaight, in tin* conversation (KOKeni- 
ing his projet de loi^ that Alirabcau was .somewhat more 
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depressed than usual, and that his %vords came less freely 
and less flowing from his tongue. He certainly did com- 
plain of oppression and pain in his head, and, although 
the evening was far from sultry, he walked without his 
hat. I was particularly struck with the lassitude and 
weariness which he seemed to experience when we had 
arrived at our destination, and which could not be ac- 
counted for by our short slow walk from the Rue St. 
Ilonore. He flung himself listlessly uj)on one of the 
benches beside the fountain in the middle of the garden 
of the Palais Royal, and said, sadly, that he was well 
pleased that our friends had not yet arrived at the 
rendezvous, for lu' was desirous of having a few monumts’ 
private conversation with me, not, for once, about public 
affairs, but concerning his own. “Is it not strange,*’ 
said he, “ that I, who am about to ]>resent to the x\s- 
sembly a law, and to pronounce a speech, the result of long 
stiidv, upon wills, should never, during my whole life, 
have given om* single thought to the making of my own? 
Do you not think that it’s growing high time to think of 
ctvry jfossihflUj/y with such strange proceedings going on 
around us ~eh, my friend?” 

“ *^1 was surprised at this sudden revolution in ]Mira- 
bcau, for, ol’all men on earth, he had ever been one of 
the most thoughtless as to the future, earing little, in- 
deed, even for the ]M*escnt, Vwwv^ tin jiuir le heeding 
not if the morrow never came ; and 1 could only attri- 
bute his unwonted (icrablement to over exertion and 
fatigue. He had spoken much in the Assembly, and had, 
I wc'll knew, passed many nights of late in the framing 
and preparation of other acts and decrees, to be brought 
forward before the* close of the session, 

‘‘ ‘ I tried to cheer him witli soothing words, and told 
him it was likely that his day foi tliinking of this sort of 
thing was yet far olf ; that it was a mere til of deju'ession 
which canseil him to dwell i ’^on such gloomy j>ossibillties; 
and I ventured to assure him that :i good dinner and a 
glass of our friend Robert s best dhamhertin would soon 
Produce a good eifect iu calming bis sudden misgivings 
^bout the future. 

K 2 
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^ lie shook his hetid inoiirnfiilly : These arc htmal 
phrases, and you know it,” said he; “ they are unworthy 
of you. I am neither a child nor a woman, and fear not 
to listen to the whispering voice of my own soul. The 
truth is, I do feel, at this moment, most singularly over- 
come by a sadness hitherto unknown — as if my task 
being, as it were, but just begun, needed no longer niv 
exertions to finish it.” lie laid his hand upon my knee, 
and looked in my face, wherein must have been exjiressed 
some anxiety, for 1 knew not wliat to think of the mood 
in wiiich 1 beheld him, and added gently, “ Sliould aiiv- 
thing happen to me before long, you will think of what 
I have been saying.” 

Mlis voice was si> altereil, and his countenance so 
drawn, that I became moved with sympathy, ami l)cg;ai 
to faiu'v that he really felt v<‘ry ill. but, with an (nmtu, 
whicli, however misplaced on ."Uch an occasion, 
wouhl still have been compatible witli his character, i 
thought he might have i>een cuncealin<r his slate until lit 
could no longer h<.*ar up against it. 1 now li>tened, ii: 
mingled pitv and interest, while lie explained to nu- 
many of his intentions regarding tlie ilispo^al of his pru- 
]H'riy, in cast* he should dit* without a written testariciit. 
I'hc cdueati<ai ot his natural >on, and the propt r di^}>!>';i! 
of his papers, w(‘re tlie siihji*els upon wiiielihe (ii>pl-!y<ii 
the most concern. He had already takmi tin* pn*c.tii- 
tion to lia\e the grea!(*r part ut his do<’ument s of inipnii- 
aiK'e eonveved to a tru>!v frimid in 1 lolland, atal hut tc'A 
of those which remained in I'Vanee were in his (a\ii 
house. He tohl MU' w hen* thes(* tew w ere <*oneealed, ami 
hade UK’ to take charge of them, In cast*,” he alway 
wonhl repeat, “that anything /r/eZo’#/./ ( tliat was 1-' 
word^ sliouid ht fal him.” 

“ * He then spoke long ami (*anu*.stly about bis politic li 
career, fn the single hour (hat we ])a.ssed thus scatia 
side i>y sicie, amid the IniiTV and bustle of the crowd' 
who were ha.stening on all side.s to the dilferent rrs/ofun' 

heneatli the galh-rie.s, did we converse togeliieniiion 
the sfiiendid past, the exeiiing prescuit, and the 
rr;Tt RE. We spoke in earnest whispers, pre-oecupied atn 
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abstracted from all around, as though we had been con- 
spirators in the bosom of some forest solitude. The whole 
scene — the day — the hour, I can conjure up in colours 
fresh and vivid, as though they had vanished but one 
iTioment ago, and nothing else liad been impressed on the 
canvass of my memory during all the long years since !’ 

I hav(‘ seldom, very seldom indeed, beheld Prince 
Talleyrand give way to any demonstration of feeling, even 
when caus(‘ sufficient may have been found in some par- 
ticular event going on around him. Perhaps, indeed, I 
may sav tliat I never saw him betray anything like 
emotion, excepting on the occasion of this reminiscence 
of Mirabeau. Hut he had taught himself from his youth 
up to subdue speedily all outward disj>lay of his inward 
feeling, and he resumed, in his own subdued manner : 

“ ‘ It will surprise you when I tell you that scarcely a 
(lay passes, even now, that I do not call to mind that 
scene: in fact, it is often forced upon me by the occur- 
rences which are continually taking place before my 
eyes. It was a cunning device of tlie ancient seers to 
aihrm that the gilt of proplu'cy might sometimes fall 
on men about to die. It is not thus : but the words of 
those we love are garnered up, when they who perhaps 
had spoken them many times before unheeded, can speak 
them no more, and we remember them as something 
new, althougli ’tis lik( ly we may have heard them oft and 
oft before. 

“ ‘ Miralieau had doubtless many tim(‘s, as upon this 
occasion, held forth to me his fears and doubts, his hopes 
and his despair, hut I remember it not. I can find place in 
memory for hut this one interview, and I have treasured 
Rp each word and .phrase with a jealous vigilance*, as 
diough they Imd hetm uttered during the brief visit of a 
spirit. I had never been thoroughly inspired with the 
conviction of the Herculean powers of the man until this 
conversation. lie secmeii to toy with difficulties; nothing 
was beyond his grasp; noiiiiug beyond the power of bis 
will to bend. There i.: sc Tcely a single prfrisioN of his 
which time lias not realised, and ofb u am I startled even 
^ow at events, which, seemingly tiic consequence of yes- 
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tcrday, bad been foretold by birn that evening, beside the 
fountain in the Palais lloyal. lie gave me many kind 
admonitions and warnings against some who were in onr 
intimacy, and whom be deemed unwortliy of I’riendsbip. 
He counselled me respecting the path that I should take 
in case this (juelfjnc chose de f achat which scc'med to 
haunt him so strangely, should take place, while affairs 
wore in such a troubled state. In every case did I follow 
this advice, and in every case had I cause to rejoice that 
I had done so. Mirabeau was certainly ins]>ired on that 
evening — he was sublime. I reineinlKr being struck 
with a saying of his, which 1 have since found of the 
greatest value. After having traced out for me a plan 
of conduct, in case public events should take the turn 
which he was anticipating, h(' concliuled by saying, 
solemnly, But above all things, my friend, slight nut 
public opinion. Listen with open ears to the ])ni)lic 
clamour — for remember that the voice of the people is 
the VOICE OF (fOD 

‘‘ ‘ It was thus we conversed for more than an hour, 
during which I Iearn(‘(l more of Mirabeau than J had 
done during the many years of strict friendship in which 
we had lived togetlier, I should have regretted him 
far less, had this confidence never taken place, for I 
should less have learned to estimate his stupendous in- 
tellect, and the grandeur of his mighty heart. As you 
may suppose, I could iiave lislemal, entranced as I was 
until midnight, and was angry when (’ondorcet, who 
was of our party, came running gaily ii]) to onr hciich, 
and seated himself beside us, witli a loud exelaniation 
of surprise at the unu.sual gravity of our demeanour. 
Of course the .spell was broken at once, and the conver- 
sation became general. Soon afterwards, our two other 
friends joined us, and \vc adjtninied to Robert s, at tluit 
time the first restanrafeur in Paris, wluTC we toiind din- 
ner waiting. 

‘ I’he dinner was gay enough. I alone, of all the 
coaipaay, was sad, and spoke but little. Mirabea’', 
first nbsorlxjcl and prc-fKcupied, gradually yieldin ': to 
the influence vrhich he never could resist, tliat of n 
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and good fellowship, hy degrees shook off the recollec- 
tion of the collocjuy we had had together so short a time 
before, and became as usual the light and life of the re- 
union. It would 1)0 a hopeless task to endeavour to recal 
one tithe of all the brilliant sayings, the startling epi- 
grams, uttered by Mirabeau during this his last flash of 
existence. I had never beheld him so excited, so madly 
gay. lie drank largely, and the wine seemed to inflame 
his blood until his excitement bordered on delirium. 
He raved — he sang — he spoke in loud harangues — he 
laughed fiercely at us all — at the court, at the people, at 
himself, — in short, at everything ; and our companions 
hailed with loud shouts and applause every in)n mot that 
he uttered. I alone could not share in this strange 
mirth, for I was yet shaken by the solemn foreboding, 
the dismal ])rescntiinent with which he had inspired me. 

‘‘ ‘ At about four o’clock in the morning, the spirit, no 
longer to be controlled even b)^ the gigantic physical 
strength wliich he possessed, gave wav at last, lie com- 
plained that his head felt heavy, and said that the day- 
light, which was just beginning to peep in ironi the 
fatigued his sight. Coftee was then 
proposed before we ])arted, and Mirabcau eagerly took a 
cup, which he liiinself ]H)ured out and sweetened, llis 
hand trembled violently as he raised it to his lips, and 
he had scarcely replaced the cup upon the table when 
he fell forward with his head u}H)n liis hands, exclaim- 
ing, My God ! what strange new pain is this ? ” 

‘ He rallied again, however, presently, and bade the 
waiter fetch a coach instantly, saying that he foresaw an 
attack of spasms in the chest, Jind that he knew’ his 
remedy, wdiich w as a hot bath and fumigations as quickly 
as Dossiblc. He rerpiested me alone to accompany him, 
and from that moment until his death I never left his 
side. We drove to the public baths ou the Boulevard, 
opposite to the street whore Mirabcau then lived, the 
Rue dc la (^haussee d’An*m. Here his sufferings in- 
creased to such a frightful legrcc that I sent for Cabanis, 
who, however, did not arrive until the patient had left 
Ine bath, at\er having taken, agamst my most earnest 
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desire, a large bowl of milk and cocoa, of which he was 
extremely fond. Strange to say, he was considerably 
better after this, and left the bath for his own house, on 
foot It is this circumstance, I have no doubt, which 
has given consistency to the belief that he had been 
poisonedy as it is averred that, had the mess of milk not 
been absorbed as antidotey Mirabeau must, in the state 
in which he was at the time, have died immediately on 
taking it. Such sweeping reasoning as this is of course 
beneath comment. 

‘ It was with some difficulty that lie could be pre- 
vailed upon to go to bed. He resisted to the last, 
declaring that the bright morning sun, which by this 
time was streaming in glory througli liis windows, would 
renovate him better than any physician’s advice. Soon 
after he had lain down, however, a change, from which 
he never rallied, came over him, and he continued to get 
worse until he died. It was a dreadful sight to behold 
his face, all swollen and bloated, and speckled with livid 
spots, and the white foam which gathered upon his lips 
as fast as ins attendants could wipe it away. It cer- 
tainly should not have been made a public show% which, 
before the end of the day, the death-lied of poor Mirabeau 
had become. Those foul suspicions of treachery and 
poison had their origin, I doubt not, in the extraordinary 
symptoms which his disease presented. 

‘‘ ‘ Never from the first instant did Mirabeau deceive 
himself, or shrink from the decree. It has never been 
my lot to witne.ss a death .so dignified, so sublime. In 
the morning, through the day, surrounded by friends 
and admirers, all was w’ell; but then came the silent 
watches of the night, when his whole heart was bared to 
me, his only comforter. Not once did he swerve, neither 
did he throw back one single look of regret over the road 
which he had for so many years been travelling. Quite 
the contra^ ; — he met the grim enemy with a courage 
and etjuanimity of temper, the gift of a jihilosophy of the 
highest order. 

“ ^ If popularity could have satisfied the soul of 3Iira- 
beau, he surely must have died content. Ilis house was 
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besieged, and, from the moment he was declared to be 
in danger, the very street became impassable from the 
crowd of messengers who thronged his door. High and 
low, rich and poor, felt alike an interest in the fate of 
the great man who was to protect them between mo- 
^ iiarcliy and anarchy, which it is certain the mighty 
intellect of Mirabeau would have made an easy task. 

‘‘ ^ He lingered thus in pain and agony during the 
whole of this day and night, and died in my arms on the 
Ibllowing morning at eight o’clock, having preserved his 
firmness of intellect until the very last moment. It is 
true (lor there were some absurd stories afloat) that, 
about five iiiimites before he actually expired, lie wrote 
on a piece of paper ( for speech was already gone ) these 
words : It is far easier to die than to sleep The 

movement which he made to place the paper in my 
hand was his last. He never stirred afterwards. I have 
kept that precious scrap of writing through every change 
of fortune; and in the hope of keeping it to my dying 
(lay, have taken measures to have it preserved when 1 
shall be no more. During his illness, he frecpiently 
reverted to the convei'sation whicli had passed between 
us on the bench at the Palais Royal. He told me that 
he then already that his fate was sealed, and dared 
me to maintain a conviction of the contrary. Through- 
out my whole life, 1 have ever resisted superstitious 
feeling, but there certainly does seem something strange 
and unaccountable in this gloomy flueboding of Mira- 
heau, that gives the lie direct to all one's predetermined 
disbelief in the doctrine of presentiments.” 

‘ The generation of to-day, contrary to anticipation, 
has learnt to undervalue Mirabeau; but I think arc- 
action may come even in your time, because he was not 
a mere orator, whose fame must die when his powers of 
speech are gone, but he was also the greatest thinker of 
his age. llow would the face of the country have been 
changed had ho lived but a few months, nav, even a few 
^veeks longer! This has bce.i so strongly felt by all 
parties, that there were many who blindly rejoiced at his 
death, even among those who had known and loved him ; 
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while those who had most cause to mourn, declared, in 
their terror, that lie must have been poisoned. 

‘ I have told you all the facts connected with his 
illness and his death, and with me you will cease to feel 
astonishment that the sus])icion of sucli a crime should 
have gone abroad, when you consider the suddenness of 
his illness, its short duration, and the dreadful sutferings ’ 
amid which his life was closed. These must have been 
teiTific ; for, about an hour before his death, he turned 
angrily round to Cabanis, and said, ^ A pliysiciaii who is 
a true friend to the patient would not hesitate at giving 
a dose of oj)iiim strong enough to <piiet such pain as this 
for ever.’ .Vnd yet, so ])owcrful was the morale of the 
man, that even when thus writhing in agony, he could 
not refrain from laughing most heartily iit some popular 
lazzis which were bandying between a screaming ecalU 
litre and the lackey of some person of (|ualitY, who were 
contending l<)r the first hearing of the bulletin of the 
past niglit, and which reached his car through the open 
window' looking on tlu^ eourt-yartl btdow. 

‘ The public grief at the death of Mirai)eau told 
more for his worth and greatness than whole volumes of' 
written culogium could now do. Perha]>s there nevci 
before was an example of a chef de parti having In'cii 
mourned as sincerely by the adverse ]>arty as by hi? 
owm. The court v/as in consternation ; the queen con- 
cealed not her despair, for she foresaw' the dread consc- 
(juence ; the last harrier between the furious people and 
the angry iwhlease was down, and the bitter tide would, 
ere long, rush in through the bn^ach wdiich the falling 
of this goodly corner-stone had made. I myself was so 
overcome by regret at the sudden loss which I had sus- 
tained, that I retired for .some little time to Aiiteuil, 
scarcely daring to look at the future, or to sjxiculatc for 
an instant upon what was next to happen.’ 

Such,’' said (h, is the account given of the death 
of Mirabcaii, by one who was with him from the moment 
of his first being seized with illness to that when the 
troublous scene closed for ever. The history contains, 
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perhaps, as fine a moral lesson as ever was preached from 
pulpit-desk or read in school. 

The sentiment wliich siil)sisted between Sieyes and 
the prince was of a different nature. There might have 
existed, in the origin, some little feeling of jealousy 
between them ; it is certain they never were free from 
the f'sjrrlt de critique indicative of rivalry, either secret or 
avowed. On no one subject did they differ more than 
on the subject of Mirabcau, Sieyes nffusing him the 
mighty powers that the prince loved to allow him ; and 
I have been witness to long and severe discussions on 
this one toj)ic alone. 

The prince was fond of telling a story a propos of 
Sieyes, illustrative of the theory of great results from 
little causes. lie was one day walking with him 
through the Tuilcrics, when, just opposite to the gate in 
tlie l^lace do la (lonoordc, a little beggar girl, leading an 
old woman on erulches, came up to solicit alms. Sieyes 
gave lu‘r a sou, w-hich, in her hurry to seize, she let fall, 
and the coin rolled under the hoofs of the charger 
mounted by the par dr du corps on duty at the gate. 
The child ])ressed forward to ])i(‘k it up, but each time 
that she stooj^ed, almost at the risk of her life, the soldier, 
apparently glad to divert the rnnui of sentry by an event 
of this kind, spurred the animal to one side, and the 
wretched little girl, to avoid being crushed to death, was 
compelled to withdraw, to renew her endeavours again 
as soon as the beast stood still, but each time with as 
little success as before. The whole scene — the terror of 
the child — the overboiling wrath of the old cripple, and 
the insolent and cruel mirth of the parde du corps, pre- 
sented altogether a most exciting spectacle, and, com- 
bined with the angry passions of the crowed, wdio were 
not slow to take the part of the child, formed a picture 
not easily forgotten. 

Sieyes, finding that the people were grow ing angry, 
thought it best to pit an end to the scene at once ; so, 
giving the girl a double sou, lie bade her begone, wdiich 
injunction she immediately < beycci, and the crowd forth- 
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with dispersed. But Sicyes remained thoughtful and 
pre-occupied during the whole evening; and, when he 
parted with his friend, he said, ‘ I have been thinking 
over the occurrence we witnessed together this morning. 
Something must be done for the people. When they 
have an army of their own, they will not run the risk of 
being insulted by hired mercenaries.’ 

This was the very first idea which had ever entered 
human brain respecting the formation of a national guard. 
Once started, the idea found favour with all the dis- 
affected. Sieves himself planned and invented the prqjet, 
and, by dint of perseverance, got it accepted some long 
time afterwards. Little did the proud Garde Naiionale^ 
when they marched to the frontier — when they dictatctl 
laws to the country — when they barricaded Paris — 
drearii that they owed their existence and creation to a 
half[)enny wliich a standing beggar wench found it hard 
to pick out of the gutter ! 

Apropos of this story, there is an addition to it which 
the prince always gives us, and which you, w ho are come 
of a superstitious race, and plead guilty to the accusation 
of superstition yourself will ])erhaps like to hear. M. 
de Talleyrand had taken peculiar notice of the soldier 
who !)estrode the charger. lie was a remarkably hanf!- 
soine youth, quite an ex(|uisite, an uieroyatAoy with coal- 
black moustaches and royah:^ and snow-white ])owdcrc^! 
hair, — a combination that certainly gives a pi<juanl 
expression to the countenance, which all tlie fine chest- 
nut hair or raven locks in the wmrld, liow ever redundant, 
howxver silky, can never im{)art. Besides, it suited so 
well with the costume of tlie period, that it w^ould seem 
as if the one had been invented on j)urposc to show off the 
other. However, to my story. You may well imagine 
that the old cripple bad not left the spot, howuwer well 
satisfied she might be with the unexpected gtmerosity ot 
Sieves, withfuit loading the air with curses upon the 
head of the young yurde da corjfs. She wjis a filthy hag^ 
blear-eyed, and lame ; and it was fearful to hear her, as 
she t(»ssed her rags aloft upon the wind, utter such awful 
maledictions, in a screaming, discordant voice, that the 
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blood ran cold to listen. The soldier sat in calm defiance 
on his saddle, in the prettiest attitude imaginable. Stift’, 
starched, on duty, without moving a muscle, with his hat 
on one side, and his hand bent, and resting on his thigh, 
he looked straight at the woman, for fear of being sus- 
pected of wishing to shun her gaze; but he betrayed no 
* heed of her words, save by a slight smile, which curled 
liis lip, whereon rested a green leaf (as was the fashion 
among the bucks of that day), to kee]) it moist, and pre- 
vent its cracking by exjmsure to the sun. 

“ The old witch, enraged at finding that her words 
produced no greater eftcct, at length raised her crutch 
in the young man s face, and shrieked a fearful malison. 
‘Proud as you are, jackanajK'S, I shall live to see your 
soul in h — , and your body devoured by the dogs T With 
this she hobi)lcd away, and we also turned aside in dis- 
gust, while the young man remained immovable and 
unconcerned, as though the words liad not been addressed 
to him at all. 

“ The event 1 liave been relating took place before the 
iMTaking out ot the revolution. Now rejoice, and H.^ten, 
thou northern believer in prophecy and witelies. 1 he 
verv day after the return of the king and (pieen from 
Versailles, when traversing tlu* Place Louis Qiiinze, M. 
(le Tallevrand was attracted by a erowil gathered round 
one of the deep fusses, bv whieli the place is intersected, 
and, on going \\\\ there beheld the body of the unhappy 
aarde ilu Iving all mangletl and bloody at the bot- 

loin. J>()me num ])elonging to the police were endea- 
vouring to eateli at the corpse with hooks, in order to 
drag it to the surface ; and. as they did so, it was dis- 
covered that a grt'at part of the throat and breast had 
been gfiawcd away hv starving dogs during the night. 
The poor lad had becui doubtless murdered by some 
unknown band during the bustle and confusion of the 
previous day, and thrown into this convenient place, and 
thus was the prophecy fulfilled.'’ 

(b rose as lie finished hi> story, and ga/ing around, 
said, laugbingly, “ See you now tlic misfortune of having 
to do with professed story-tellers VVe began w iili the 
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history of this unfinished hunting seat, and have paused 
at the beginning of the French Kevolution !” 

“ I need not lose by the delay, however,” said I ; you 
can tell me the talc of this ruin as we go home.” 

I remember,” replied C., “ the sight of the building 
brought to mind the subject, which has formed a study 
of mine ever since I have been with the prince — his 
pow^erfiil and varied influence with all who approach him 
— and it was thus that I w’as led into this long digres- 
sion. This building, which you now see so ruined and 
degraded, w^as intended to have been one of the most 
remarkable objects of the whole country round. It w'as 

planned and designed by the late Princess T , as a 

surprise and galantrrle lor the prince, who had once, 
wdicn taking a drive in her company, expressed an 
opinion that this would be a good site for a vutison dc 
plaisancc. The princess saitl nothing in rc})ly, but im- 
mediately on her return to the chateau, despatched a 
courier with letters to Cliat('auroux, containing orders 
for architects, surveyors, masons, and all the (iftiyail of 
building, to be sent immediately to the spot; and, in less 
time llian you can well imagine, the Ibundations of a 
goodly-sized building, w ith courts and <!>'j)cndana Sj befit- 
ting the residence of a repose-seeking prince, were 
erected. Kx])ense was to be considered nought — de- 
spatch everything — workmen were to be employed night 
and day until the ediliee was completed. All this w^a^, 
moreover, to he ke])ta profound secret until the building 
was quite ready to inhabit, when the j)riiu'ess proposed 
leading the ('ornpany at the chateau tbrongh the w^ood 
to the spot, and then, enjoying their surprise, to request 
their attendance at a ball and collation of her own ])ro- 
viding in the ?7iaiso/t dr plf/istfjfrr, which she had built as 
a present to the Prince <le 'I'alleyrand.' 

Mcaruvhile the j)rincc, being again abroad with the 
prificess on another fine day— in (juitean opposite direc- 
tion, almost drove her mad, by .suddmdy stopping 
admire another view'. ‘Of all places in the wood, this 
is the exact spot I should choose, were I consulted, to 
ci ect a mabon dc jdaisunce said he. 
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The princess was glad to hear this in time, although 
it gave her great trouble and caused immense outlay ; 
however, she consoled herself with the hope that she 
should succeed at last in delighting the prince. She im- 
mediately gave orders for the transport of the workmen 
and materials to this new ‘ Folie,’ and once more did 
the hammer and saw resound through the silent wood, 
and again did the grinding cart- wheels disturb another 
solitude. Scarcely, however, were the foundations of 
this second pavilion laid, when the prince again discon- 
certed all the plans of the poor jndnccss, by exclaiming 
one day after dinner, ‘ 1 drove this morning by the river 
side — what a beautiful point-dc~vue there is down by the 
Willows; most assuredly if I ever built a maison de 
plalsaiice, that is the spot I should choose.’ 

This was too much. The princess was completely 
overcome. She burst into tears, and left the (able, much 
to the astonishment of the company. Nothing could 
persuade' her that the allusion was not wilful on the ])ait 
of the prince, and she was in actual despair of being able 
to please him. She regretted not the large sums which 
she had cxjK*ndcd, and which had already grown serious, 
hut only the misfortune inulor which she had laboured 
in not having chosen the right spot. The prince laughed 
heartily at the joke, and, during the whole of that season, 
his favourite ])romenade was to the hill iij){)n which the 
iiiagnilicent, un finished Folie J^rincesse remains a me- 
mento of the devotion of her highness, and of her in- 
ability to give satisfaction. 

‘‘ d'liis lady was one of the ‘ Hlnstrfftwus of Valencav , 
and her death has eausc’d an immense vacuum in our 
circle, lloth bv birth and marriage allied to many of 
the sovereign families of Europe — with a colossal fortune 
— v.ith the tnidition and remains of great beaut v — she 
gave up even lier own identity, to become a mere part 
and j)arcel of the aimnmjv. of the Frince de I alhwrand, 
content to live in his shadow, and to borrow her im- 
portance from him alone. Tb re was a great deal that 
touching, from its total d.isintercsledness, amid all 
die absurdity of this romantic devotion. 
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‘^The prince was often annoyed by the extent to 
which she carried this cukcy but, en homme (P esprit^ ho 
generally succeeded in throwing back the ridicule which 
he felt was likely to attach to him, upon herself, and 
scrupled not to enliven the dulness of the evening eirclo 
by drawing her out ; while she, poor soul, too happy to 
oceupy his attention even for an instant, consented 
willingly to become his butt ; and thus it often ha])- 

pened tliat the Princess T , daughter, widow, and 

sister of princes and heroes, was cm])loyed to divert the 
ennui of many a little gentiJhomme vampapnnrd, or 
hoherean de province, who might, as matter of form and 
neighbourly feeling, chance to be invited to dine at the 
chateau. Ihit, as I tell you, although perfectly aware of 
this — for she was by no means wanting in penetration- 
she cared not, so that ‘ ce chf r prince f()und amusement ; 
indeed, I think she even felt honoured I)y the prefereiuo 
accorded to lier above the other guests. 

‘‘However, she failed not upon other occasions i(; 
avenge herself upon these witnesses of her discomfitniv. 
and in her turn crushed without pity every one aronnd 
her who was not the ‘jainee,’ or allied in some way will; 
him, or one whom he delighted to honour. W ilh otlu r- 
never was llicre a inort' rnpii> tt Ji* re ^\U( nionde, ami ii 
spite of her good n.iture and gmierosity, she had iik a 
enemies than many who sought le>s a]>i)lanse. 

“ Sh(* was the most eccentric person 1 ever met wli : 
the last of a rac’e of which it uill he impossihlo, 
the eliangc in human ideas, t‘ver to behold anotlui 
specimen. In her youth she had been most heautifid. 
and still retained, saving the lohs of an eye, traces^ oi 
loveliness even in advanced age. She could not he called 
either clever or \sitty, hut was the cause of such iic 
terminable wit in others, of Mieh (‘iidles.s good saying" 
on the part of the pritiee, that Vah in^-ay, to those 
w'cre aeciistorned to her society, s(‘('ined dull u 
when she was not there. She had the greatest fund of 
originality and natural vivacity that could be posscs^^^^^d 
by any human being. Her ideas could not he made, Ip 
any force of rciKsonirig or persuasion, to follow the tide 
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of improvement of the times, and she could never be 
taught to believe that the revolution had wrought any 
change in the relative positions of the aristocracy and the 
people, but continued, to the latest period of her life, to 
treat all plebeians and roturiers as though they had still 
been serfs and vassals, subject at her will and pleasure to 
(IHresse and corvee. She was an invaluable specimen of 
the old insolent noblesse ; and after a day spent in her . 
company, you might retire to rest, no longer wondering 
at the horrors of the great revolution, nor yet at the 
hatred by which they had been instigated. 

“ On one occ'asion, she had nearly set the whole pro- 
vince in an uproar by an unseasonable display of what 
the prince was wont to call her impertinence Regence. A 
large party liad been invited to dinner at the chateau, a 
party in honour of the arrival of some high and illus- 
trious visitor at ^"alencay ; I think there were even scions 
of royalty among the guests. In short, it was one of the 
gaudy days of the castle, when the ilaming yellow 
liveries, and the anticpie silver, and the royal gifts, were 
all display(‘d. Of course the pref t of the department, 
the mrire of Vhileneay, the <v/rc, and, in short, all the 
authorities of the j)laee, had been invited, and with true 
proviiK‘ial punctual ity had arrived at the exact hour 
named in the invitation, which, as usual in modern times, 
was long before the princely host expected to receive his 
gnosis; and, when thev were ushered 41110 the drawing- 
room, they found that none of the family had as yet 
appeared, and that they won hi he eonse(jnentI^y eoin- 
p(illed to amuse themselves as they best could until the 
ringing of the hell, which would gather together the 
j^tray members of the household. 

“ In a short time, however, the great doors of the 
drawing-room were' thrown liack with a loud aiul 

in sailed, in all the majesty of stilfeiied silks and flutter- 
ing plumes, her higliuess the Princess T . The 

troubled provincials immediately with one accord turned 
horn the chimney, where they had been talking in mys- 
terious murmurs concerning the migiity individuals 
whom they were to meet at dinner, and nK)vcd in a body 

1 - . 
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with sundry low bows, and a great display of gymnastic 
prostrations, towards the fair princess, l^he latter stood 
for a moment, and gazed as they advanced, then turning 
suddenly round to the grinning domestic, who had re- 
mained standing at the door : 

“ ‘ Fool r exclaimed she, indignantly, ^ did I not bid 
you ascertain if anybody had arrived, before I troubled 
myself to come down to the salon 

‘ Yes, princesse, and I came myself to see,’ answered 
the servant, looking rather puzzled and embarrassed, 
first at his mistress, then at the guests, who stood won- 
dering where the (juestioning would lead to, ‘ and when 
I found these gentlemen here, I ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Idiot !’ interrupted the ju’incess, ^ not to know your 
business better; remember that such as these are not 
anybody, but nobody.’ 

With these words she ttxsscd out of the room, 
pointing with her fan over her shoulder at the poor 
stupified provincials, whose rage and mortification dedy 
description. They were not slow to spread the tale of 
her insolence and haughtiness throughput the country 
round, and the circumstance caused the ])rincess to bo 
viewed with no very friendly eye, as you may well 
imagine. 

Soon after this occurrence, having occasion to vi>it 
Paris, she left \"alencay in her carriage, drawn by four 
horses, and driven by the postmaster himself. IK: 
hitrlincss was always in a most treniendons hurrv, and 
loved to be driven at a tremendous rate. This the post- 
master knew well, as he had been in the habit of driving 
her for years. He accordingly took much pains upon 
the occasion to which I refer, to go as slowly as possible, 
in order to vex and worry the princess, whose temper 
was not long in breaking forth, and she*i)rescntly began 
by calling after the driver in the most imperious manner 
tu hasten liis speed. This injunction not being attended 
to with as much alacrity as .she could have wished, she 
l>egan to pour forth volleys of abuse, seasoned with 
sundry fierce sounding exclamations and oaths in the 
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Polish language, to which, upon great occasions like the 
present, she was wont to give utterance, (according to 
her own account, quite unconsciously.) The man bore 
this for some little time, perhaps rather more diverted 
than otherwivSe at the thought of the trick he was playing 
one of those ^ infernal aristocrats;’ until at length, no 
longer able to contain her indignation, the princess 
seized the footstool which was at the bottom of the car- 
riage, and hurled it at the postillion, with such unsteady 
aim however, that the missile flew- far above his head. 
‘Dolt!’ shouted she, standing upright in the carriage, and 
gesticulating fiercely, ‘ do you imagine you arc carrying 
a load of manure to market?’ ^ Ma foiP exclaimed the 
postmaster, coolly dismounting from the saddle, ‘ many’s 
the load of manure I’ve taken which has letched at 
market twenty times more than you would have done 
there!’ With these words, he deliberately S(‘t about un- 
harnessing the horses from the carriage, and bidding the 
other postillion do likewise, he turned back towards 
Valcncay, leaving the carriage standing alone in tlie 
midst of the long solitary road, with not a human habita- 
tion in sight, and night coming on. The shrieks and 
menaces of the lady were all in vain; the man* having 
paused to light his pipe, with the greatest saufj f rout, 
jogged by the carriage window, cracking his whij> with 
fiendish enjoyment of her terror, until he got to the very 
bottom of the hill, and was h/St sight of. The jirincess 
could never be prevailed upon to tell the sequel of the 
story, nor of the means by which she had been ex- 
tricated from her most mortifying situation ; and, as 
neither of her tall valets nor her talkative maids could 
ever be induced to betray the secret, it was thought that 
she had compidlcd them all four to turn out into the 
road and drag the carriage to some wayside ale-house, 
'vhere she could rest till horses arrived. I know not if 
this was the case, but she certainly was quite capable of 
doing it. 

“ A goodly volume might be tilled with her naivetes and 
nnconscious witticisms ; for it was her total indiftbrence 
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to the good things that she uttered, and lier contempt 
for the effect which they produced, that constituted their 
greatest charm. 

I shall never forget the effect produced in the salon 
one evening by an event which occurred a short time 
before the prince’s embassy to London, and which served 
to ogayer the society for some time. Among other 
ancient traditions of the courtly life of former days which 
she loved to keep up, and one, too, which completely 
coincided with her tastes and habits, was the custom of 
the yetlt hillety a usage which has been completely lost 
since the time of the great revolution, and which might 
be taken as a specimen of the time-killing, fiddle-faddle 
occupations in which the wo/y/m'e of that day passed their 
lives. . 

This custom of the petit billet still exists in many of 
the old families wherein courtesy and eti(|iiettc are still 
maintained, at least among the ehler memhers. It con- 
sisted in writing a short note of imjiiiry every morning 
to the person l^eloved, who answered it likewise in 
writing, for no verbal message would havie been received. 
Of course the contents of the m^te could not be much 
varied. * There could be nothing to say but day after 
day the same ‘ good morrow,’ with iiujuiries how the 
night had been passed, and other (piestions of sma;i 
interest, which the present generation, who live deep and 
fast, expending their sentiments and energies on gieali i 
things, have no time to make. 1 myself know a married 
couple of the old school who, like all married couples of 
the old (French ) school, have been separated de corps et 
de hiens for the last forty years, and who have never 
missed once during the whole of that time sending the 
petit billet de matin. I was once thoughtless enough to 
rally the lady upon this constancy, when she replied, 
angrily, ^ Monsieur, althougli 3Ioiisieur le Cornpte and 
myself may not choose to live together, yet our mutual 
position, and the rank vve both hold in society, }>rcvent 
our enjoying the privilege of dispensing with the coiu- 
mon customs and formalities of the circles in which we 
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have both been bred. In renouncing all idea of love 
for each other, we have not renounced good breeding.’ 

Well, the princess, who was, as I tell you, a cheval 
upon etiquette with regard to the prince, never appeared 
in the morning without having been preceded by her 
petit hillety although the prince never thought fit to en- 
courage her absurdity by sending a written answer. One 
evening, she had retired earlier than usual, and, shortly 
after, just as the company was breaking up, a note was 
handed to the prince by the princess’s valet. We were ' 
all rather alarmed at first, fearing that she inight have 
been seized with illness; but presently the billet was 
handed about amid roars of laughter; there was nought 
to fear ; it ran thus : * Cher prince. IIow' are you this 
morning ? I myself am far from well, having passed a 
wretched night, although when I did sleep, I dreamed of 
you, which was some little consolation amid all my agita- 
tion and restlessness.’ The note bore the morrow’s date, 
and had been given by the careless servant some twelve 
or fourteen hours too soon! Upon inquiry, it proved to 
be the habit of the princess to write these little billets 
over night, to avoid being disturbed in the morning; 
they were laid on her toilet table, whence the valet had 
taken the one in quesyon, without inquiry and without 
reflection. Of course the prince was merciless; the 

Princess de T furnished the standing joke of the 

season, and was never left in peace until some new 
absurdity causpd the story of her ‘ precautionary measure’ 
to fade in the background.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY LIFE, BY PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


“ It is a most extraordinary circuinstanee,” said I tu 

one eveninjr, as we sat together in the little liirret- 
chambor, ‘‘ that no well-authenticated life of the prince 
has ever been written. It woi^Jd, 1 have no doubl, 
attract more attention than any work of the kind which 
has appeared for years. Why do you not attempt the 
task? You are better qualified, from the lengtli of time 
you have been in his intimacy, from your very ad- 
miration of the man, to undertake the task, fhan any one 
else now living.’' 

You ilatter me,” said ()., smiling; the under- 
taking would be far beyond my power, or, indeed, it 
would be within the limit of the capabilities but of one 
man alone. I'hc sole biogra[)hcr of iVince Tallcyraiul 
must be Prince Talleyrand himself. Any clever, well- 
informed historian might giv(‘ the facts of tlie prince’s 
life, but who but himself could render to posterity a 
satisfactory account of tliC mothrs wdiich had led to 
action, the €oiiseqti*:7fn;s whicli have accrued from the 
vtirious decisions which he has taken, and which, in nio-t 
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instances, as he himself is always declaring, have been 
totally in opf>osition to the results foreseen ? Such a 
biography of himself as ht could write, would be a 
literary inonurnent as lasting as the world itself. It 
would be the secret history of every government of Europe 
for tlie last sixty years — the private memoirs of every 
distinguished individual would have to be incorporated 
into such a biography, where, of necessity, every distin- 
guished individual in Euro)>e must be made to play a 
part. I know that M. de Talleyrand has been for years 
past compiling his di])lomalic memoirs, but, by a sin- 
gular infatuation, he has proclaimed his intention of 
not permitting their publication to the world until forty 
years after his death. This determination u la Voltaire, 
is singularly in accordance with the character of the 
man, who is always repeating so j)lay fully, * No one can 
doubt my l>owcrs of waiting.’ 

Some of those most interested in the matter, to 
whom he has communicated his malicious decision, rail 
loudly against such a determination ; whilst others, 
with jKrhaps ecpially good reason, as lo\idly applaud; so 
that it is evident to the unconcerned looker-on, that 
wliatever may be his secret motive for thus deciding, it 
is already justified by the ditferent passions which it luis 
cxcitetL lie has in This, as in everything else, displayed 
the depth of his reflective powers, anil refused to sacri- 
fice liigh interests and grave results to a paltry feeling 
of amour proprr, lie has reflected that, in those inter- 
vening yeai%, all the loi\d baying pack of fierce de- 
tractors of Ins fame will haveyefped forth their calumnies 
— the smaller fry will also have all expended their puny 
efforts, and then he will come and call upon posterity to 
judge I)et\vcen him and them. Doubt it not — posterity 
will answer the appeal. I’lic next generation w ill be more 
just than his own. The licree })a.ssions, the deadly 
struggles, the political hatreds, amid which his own ex- 
istence has been passed, wdll ill have died aw'ay, and 
uicn wdll sit in calm, unbiassei! judgment on the various 
actions of his life, and will be the better able to |>ro- 
uounce their verdict when they have beheld the conse- 
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quences of his counsels ; when they shall be enabled to 
compare his adoration of his country, his indifference to 
its rulers, with the slavish self-interest, the narrow- 
minded, mercenary views of those with whom he had 
so often to contend. 

“ Believe me, a man must entertain a tolerably good 
opinion of his own discrimination, and have the organ 
of self-esteem developed in no mean degree, who could 
sit down coolly with a jnx'tension of giving to the world 
a correct, nay, even a lucid life of Prince Talleyrand. 
He has out-lived the greater portion of the comrades of 
his youth, of whom even then he lived so far in advance, 
that it was said of him, he had ‘ comrades and colleagues, 
but no contemporaries.’ I^ong before middle age, he 
had learned that, in public life, the one tiling needful is 
discretion ; while he it was who first published to man- 
kind the discovery he had made, that ^ sjieech was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts.’ Therefore, it is not 
probable that there exists a soul who could ever have 
{penetrated sufficiently into the wily statesman’s confi- 
dence ever to gain enough knowledge of his aims and 
vic\vs, to account for the different clianges in his prin- 
ciples, with which he has been so taunted by all parties. 
There is not a single epoch of his life wfiich is not, 
besides, so bound up with am edotes and incidents of 
the ‘times in whicli he lived,’ that often the mo>t sim])Ii 
recital of facts, as connected with any adventure in 
which he may have Iieen engaged, might give dec]) 
offence in other quarters, and cause recrimination, ami 
perhaps even, in some cases, litigation, on the part of 
other liigh {icrsonage.s, whose names would have to be 
brought forward. 

“ No man was ever made the object of .so much un- 
just vitujperation as ih<‘ Prince de Talleyrand, of ca- 
lumnie.s which have been accepted by the credulous with 
as much go<xi faith as jiroofs of holy writ ; while not 
one single proof of perfidy or baseness inis ever been 
brought against him — nothing but siipfHPsition, for the 
most part ill-su.stained, and .sometimes even eomplctel) 
Ijeiied by his subsequent conduct. Notwithstanding tho 
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apparent freedom with which he admitted all his en- 
tourage to his intimates, how little is really known of his 
private life ! Notwithstanding the greediness with which 
the public have always sucked in any stray anecdote, 
any fugitive hon mot, or axiom of this great man’s, yet 
how strangely ignorant do they still remain of his real 
character — how blind to the real grandeur of soul, which 
he ever displayed amid the most trving circumstances — 
where any otlier than he would liavc clutched at the 
sliadow, he let i)oth the empty substance and the 
emptier shadow pjiss, while he calmly paused for that 
which was to follow. The truth is this — the mind is 
made the judge (d' the public character ; the heart alone 
can understand the value of the private one. 

‘‘I have often myself seen him smile at the idea of any 
one attempting his biography, and, whenever by chance 
he found himself compelled to receive at Valencay any 
of the petty journalists, the stray collectors of hon moh 
and epigrams for the salons of Paris, I have beheld him 
take a malicious j)]easure in mystifying their credulity by 
relations of the most extravagant adventures connected 
with himself, or with the great public nten with whom 
he had come in contact. One of his keenest enjoyments 
consists in making me read, while he is at his toilet, these 
same anecdotes as they appear in the peculiar journal 
for which the poor tjtpbe-mourhe has been catering. As I 
have said before, there is so mueh that is real, and so 
much that is false, mixed up with everything connected 
with the prince, that the historian who would seek to be 
veracious, finds himself completely i)affied. On the other 
hand, the world of anecdote is our own. He is no nig- 
gard, in sooth, of his rich storje of souvenirs, and loves 
to dispense them to his intimates with a bounteous haiul. 
The mention of an obscure name, the raising of the 
simplest doubt, will draw forth, when he is in the vein, 
such ample fund of amusement, that many a thick, 
closely-printed volume might hr^ve been compiled from 
this source alone. 

‘‘ I remember that, one evening, by sofnc unaccount- 
^ole circumstance which I now forget, we were fated to 
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spend the hours from dinner till bed-time alone. The 
ladies of the family had gone to do honour to the bridal 
of a rich vassal in the neighbourhood of the chateau, and 
had most especially recommended the prince to retire 
early, as he was labouring under severe cold on the chest. 
You will scarcely believe me when I tell you that we 
remained up together until daylight — so absorbed was he 
in the remembrance of events of years gone by, and of 
which some simple observation on my part had touched, 
as it were, the galvanic train, and roused the reminis- 
cences which had slumbered perhaps since his youth, 
while I thought not of rest or sleep so long as he talked 
on. I could have listened until doomsday. One of the 
subjects on winch he spoke that evening was the very 
one upon which 1 have just been entertaining you; that 
of his memoirs. There liad been an advertisement in 
one of the Paris papei*s that morning announcing 
sketches of ^ the Arch-Diplomatist, from Original Docu- 
ments.* 

“ ‘ This is about the fortieth attempt of the kind within 
the hist dozen years,' said he, in answer to my irifonna- 
tion of the circumstance, ‘ and, what is more Jistonisliinir 
is the fact, as I am told, of their having all met with more 
or less success. The public love to be duped, a!ul sci k 
with eagerness every occasion to be deceived. It is ;! c 
charlatans alone wliosc numbers fail, dupes are neve: 
wanting.’ 

Had I not been already convinced of the utter im- 
possibility which must ever exist oPany individual of our 
day being able to do justice to the ^ Life of Prince Talley- 
rand,’ that evening’s conversation, in the old Perrault- 
looking drawifig-room of* Valen^ray, would have amply 

1 )rovccl it. A volume might be filfed with the anecdotes 
1C told me merely relating to the first years of his youth 
— just at bis iitbuf in the hishionable world, before the 
revolution. He began witli the Shniiiaire^ recounting 
with {peculiar delight the history of his intimate a>so- 
ciates there- his prodigious memory seeming to gra?P 
tht‘ luo t trilling <letails relating to each with as iinich 
vigour and freshness as ihoiigb he were speaking ot yc>- 
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terday. Many were the curious customs, the picturesque 
observances, of the old place, the very tradition of which 
has since been lost, obliterated, and trodden under foot 
in the mire of the revolution, and of which he •alone, in 
the whole world, was left the chronicler. 

‘ It cannot be denied,’ said he, in speaking of this 
establishment, ^ that vice and infidelity had crept in there 
as elsewhere, as how could it be otherwise, when all the 
talent and brilliancy which have dazzled youth in all 
ages were on the side of doubt and irreligion ? And yet 
there ivcrc still some bright examples, some few specimens 
of a higher order of beings, gathered among us, whose light 
shone out yet brighter from amid the utter darkness by 
which they were surrounded. The histories of some of 
those young men would better serve as themes for novel 
or romance than for book of saintly lore ; for the revolu- 
tion dispersed them right and left, and sent them forth 
to the wwld, some to battle with their fierce, pent-up 
passions, others to struggle with their timid fears. 

“‘Not all the romance that ever. was written could 
equal in interest the plain narration of some of the adven- 
turCvS which, in after life, befel my fellow-studcmts. Some 
perished beneath the revolutionary axe, voluntary mar- 
tyrs — others were found in the ranks of Napoleon's army, 
wearing the e})aulettes and moustaches of his anint 
(jarde^ or caracoling among his voltigonrs. There still 
live some few' w lio occupy jH)sts of honour and of trust, 
which the government of Louis Dix-hiiit bestowed in 
utter ignorance of antecedents; while many of those wdio 
had mourned their bondage the most bitterly, lived to 
regret it, wdth yearning for the quiet which it yielded, 
and which they have lost for ever. 

‘ One of the most striking examples of the vanity of 
human wishes may be found in the history of Eugene de 
\\^ — ^ jjjy fellow salver-bearer at tlie visit 

ul the Bishop of Bordeaux to 8t. Sulpicc. This was 
considered an office of honoiu and bestovred ujion the 
Iwo best wranglers of the season. Mv companion w'as 
^uc of the handsomc.st young mc\) I ever beheld ; tall 
and dark, with all the fire of the south in his black eye 
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and swarthy complexion, and the impress of high descent 
stamped upon his features. He was the natural son of 
a nobleman holding a high office about the court, and 
might hope through this channel to rise to the loftiest 
dignity and lionour in the church. It was not known 
who his mother was, but it was whispered amongst ns 
that she must have been either Jewess or Bohemian — a 
belief to which his singular eye and chiselled features 
gave rise. He was of a proud, impassioned character, 
violent and indomitable; one with whom his teachers 
and those in authority were obliged to pause before they 
ventured to rush into open warfare. lS\'ither penitenee 
nor reprimand had ever been able to tame his violent, 
irascible nature, and, on more than one tK'casion, bad it 
not been for the great honour which his learning and 
acquirements conferred on the establislunent, he would 
have been expelled. 

‘ His fiery soul revolted at- the idea of entering (lie 
(Church. I have seen him shudder w ith* disgust as hr 
donned the black serge dress w'hich denoted his calling 
and absolutely refuse to walk in his rank in the j^n^ce."- 
sions, which, at certain festivals, formed part of the cere 
monies of the day. His dreams were all of a militan 
life and military glory. He told me himself, that, proud 
a£ he was, he had knelt to his father to beg him In suffer 
him to embrace the profession of arms. He would h;ni 
been a knight of Malta — a volunlet r — even a privatr 
soldier — anything, so long as he miglit be permitted (<» 
follow' the bent of his inclination, and join the army; but 
his father had said coldly, that his intt rest in the army 
was all swallowed up by his other sons, and, besides, that 
he disapproved greatly of this clashing of interests be- 
tween young men of the same name, who yet horo it 
under circumstances so different; that he would not 
countenance any change of profession ; that he might 
rely on his protection so long as he continued obedient 
to nis commands, and that a fortune, stieh as w ould satisfy 
his most ardent ambition, awaited him on the completion 
of his studies, if he would remain content in the calling 
which his relatives had chosen for him. 
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‘‘ * From such reasoning there was ho appeal, and poor 
Eugene remained at the Seminaire^ cursing his fate, and 
nursing his bitterness against the existing order of things, 
which thus left him helpless and without defence,* the 
slave of another’s will, to follow the very calling he so 
much despised. You will readily believe that, with these 
sentiments, he was one of those who yielded the most 
readily to the influence of the new doctrines which the 
philosophers of that day had begun to preach with so 
much success. He had frecpiently been severely repri- 
manded, and sometimes even harshly punished for his 
uiiclisguiscd approval of the new tenets, for among his 
class-fellows he sought not to conceal his sentiments, 
but proclaimed aloud his contempt of the aristocracy, his 
hatred of the oppressors of the people, his opinion that 
the kiiig would one day be taken to task ibr his weak 
administration ; and, above all, his tongue waged loudest 
war against the cjiieen, j)oor Marie Antoinette, ‘ Aiitrkh- 
ienne,' tctraiH/cre, tlie ‘ cruel she-wolf,’ the heartless dis- 
sipator of the denirrs dit pnifde. 

“ ‘ lie left the S }nhialrr w'ldx these feelings still exist- 
ing ; he w^as much younger than myself, and I lost sight 
of him for some time ; I only heard accidentally that he 
had been appointed to serve one of the chapels of Notre 
Dame, merely while awaiting a vacancy to occur in 
some rich prebend or fat abbaye, to wdiich his father 
might have creilit to get him appointevl. Meanwhile, 
the revolution broke out, and Eugene stood free to take 
I the path from whicli he had been forcibly driven wliilc 
dependent on his fathers will. Of course, after what I 
knew of his charactei, it did not in the lea.st surprise me 
to Icani tJiat he had thrown his frock aux oriicSy or that 
he had chosen to enter the army ; but what really did 
surprise me to a great degree wjis the asloundiug infor- 
mation which was given me by his brother, the Manpiis 

dc B j that he had attached himself to the broken 

lemnaiiis of the gardes-du’-vorp" ; that lie had followed 
them most pertinaciously as a vobmtei'r ; that be had 
twice been severely wounded in defeiuling the (pieen 
houi the fury of the mob ; and that IxC was tlie indivi- 
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dual who had carried the dauphin, at the very risk and 
peril of his life, across the Alice des Feulllans, on the 
day of the memorable attack ! 

And what became of him after this ?’ inquired I of 
his brother, already in iny own mind anticipating the 
answer, for there were but«few of tliose who had made 
themselves the least conspicuous in the like manner who 
escaped. 

‘‘ ‘ Why, he was of course arrested,’ replied the mar- 
quis, ‘ and thrown into prison, but was discharged on 
suspicion of madness, although he was no more mad than 
lam. He remained in Paris without seeking conceal- 
ment during the hottest period of the terreur^ and by a 
most extraordinary cliancc, was suffered to go unharmed, 
doubtless protected by the same suspicion of insanity. 
My father and myself liad joined the armre de Condt'y and 
would then have been glad of the acfjiiisition of such a 
bold, brave spirit, to the cause. With the view of his 
passing the frontier, we succeeded, by dint of the greatest 
privations, in raising a sum of money wdiicli we had con- 
veyed to him. He thanketl us sincerely, but said hf 
could Jiot desert Ins poift too' jni a us till It is task was fnljillvd! 
Willi alarm w(* heard of him again at the execution 
the que<ai, when he made himself remarkable by his 
cornluct at the scaifold. It appeal's that he threw him- 
self beneath the wiieels of tlu' cart in which that unfor- 
tunate princc'^s was transported to Iht doom, and nar- 
rowly escaped being torn to pieces by the infiiriand 
pois^>anUs fur liis loud and outrageous vituperations at 
their cruelty. He escaped, however, by his extreme 
good fortune once again, and we were once more 
apj)eaied to for money to procure him a passage out 
of this horrid country," wrote he, “where neither innf>- 
ccnct! nor beauty couhl find favour in the sight of men 
more savage ami cruel than the beasts of the field.'’ 
refused to tcl! ns in what manner he had disposed of the 
imrnen.se .sum we liad already, at great risk and incon- 
venience, sent him for the .same pur|)ose. NevertlicIcsS 
so great was our anxiety for his safety, and so great the 
d^sil^ that wtis felt throughout the whole armic de Condf 
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for the acquisition of so valuable a member to its ranks, 
that a subscription was raised among us, poor as we 
were, and once more was the sum required despatched 
to this enfant prodigue^ while we awaited in terror his 
safe arrival’ 

“ ‘ The marquis paused in his narrative, and then 
added, " And, from that hour to this, I have never beheld 
hiin, although he was living, until lately, not far from 
uiv own chateau in Bretagne.’ 

< Why, then, came he not to join you ?’ said 1. ‘ Did 
he escape from the country ?’ • 

‘‘MIe did.’ 

‘ And what became of him after this ?’ 

“ ^ He became a monk I’ replied the marquis. ^ With 
the money we had raised at so much toil and ])ains, he 
loti the country and went to Italy, where he entered a 
convent of Camuldulcs ; but, after the Restoration, 
linding the rules of this order not severe enough, he 
returned to France, and entered the monastery of La 
'frappe. It is but a few months ago that 1 received a 
letter from the superior of the convent, informing me of 
mv brother’s (h'atli, and mentioning that, although it was 
against the regulations of the order t{) admit of the 
bcipieathing of any legacy to the laity, vet, in eonside- 
ration of the marvellous piety of brother V.ngeue, he was 
willing to forward to me, according to his dying wish, the 
bequest which he hatl made me. This letter was 
accompanied by a small sealed packet, which contained 
about a yard of narrow black ribbon, and a receipt in 
due form for a sum of money which I instantly remem- 
bered was the exact amount dc*sj)atche(l in the lirst 
instance to my brother from the armt'r dr Vondr ! d’he 
writing was in the hand of Henri Sanww^ the executioner^ 
signed by liim, and bearing w itness that the money had 

i been received on delivery to the citiyen Eugene B 

of the black ribbon w Inch had bound the forehead and 
i^oldback the hair of the ciioymjke Capet on the morning 
of her execution. 

“ ‘ It was ail stained, and stiff with drops of blood, 
ricrc were a few lines hurriedly written on the back of 
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this paper by the hand of Eugene, wherein he said that 
he wislied not to leave behind him the suspicion that lie 
had disposed in an unworthy manner of the money 
which we had had so much difficulty in raising, and that 
he desired that I should become possessor of this relic, 
and that, if possible, it should be preserved in the family 
from generation to generation. He then merely added 
that he felt sure, from the knowledge of my sentiments, 
that I sliould cast no reproach upon his memory for hav- 
ing spent the sum in tlie acquisition of this treasure— this 
memorial of one, who, from having been a martyr upon 
earth, was now a saint in heaven.' 

^ The marquis told me that he had immediacelv 
despatched the ribbon to Gratz, deeming that the relic 
would be most appreciated by the royal lady who sits 
there in desolate grandeur to mourn the fate of all whom 
she has loved in this world. He showed me, however, 
the receipt, which is, perhaps, one of the most extraur- 
dinary pirccs jusfijicntirea which could possibly be |)ro- 
dueed, and would, I doubt not, readily hnd a purchaser 
at a higher price than that for which it was given iti 
ac k 1 lo w le dg m e n t . 

“ ‘ Snell was the history of my fellow salver-bear! 
Alter a youth spent in burning vows, in <jaths and pru- 
testations ol what would he his aehieveuu'uts, should ac 
ever be freed from that sombre habit and that sluvi^i 
tonsure — with a heart beating higli with courage, a 
burning for honour and distinction, no^sooner liad i 
obtained the freedom for which he had so long siglial, 
than he hastened to Imrv all hope, ambition, and liberty 
beneath the (/owl and lowly gabardine of the Trapi)i>t- 
It is evident that his boiling imagination and ardent 
fancy had been struck with llie eliarms and matchless 
grace of Marie Anloinelteas soon as be had beheld her; 
lie had nursed this passion through years of sorrow an<i 
despair, and, when all was over, had sought this 
but to dwell undisturbed with the memory of her whom 
he had loved so long, and with devotion so true and yd 
so lior)elcss. 

vVhat a pity,' said the prince, with a malicion^ 


« t 
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smile, as he concluded his story, ^that your favourite, 
Alexandre Dumas, or Eugene Sue, should not have 
been apprised of the existence of my poor comrade! 
What a fine five-act melodrama or eight-volumed 
romance would have been drawn from such materials, 
could either of them but have jn'oeured an hours interview 
with liim, even through the famous hole in llie garden- 
wall at INleillcraye, by which 1 am told much knowledge 
of the interior arrangements of the Tra})pists gets abroad 
into the world.’ 

jNI. de Talleyrand never will lose an opportunity of 
giving a playful couj) dr pattr to the roinanf.itptrs^ whom, 
like all the followers of the seliool of \ oltairc, he holds 
in most especial aversion ; and many are the amicable 
battles which he aiul 1 are in the habit of lighting togc- 
tlier upon this subject. ** 

Do von evc‘r meet any of the ])rincc s fellow-students 
of Saint Snipice at tlu* Hotel Talleyrand?’' 

'^I'here is hut one wiio fret[uents it,” rej.lied C,; ‘Mbr 
in general it is ihev who rather shun tin* rceolloeticms 
whieli tlie ri-drvtud Abhe de Perigord must hear with 
liim, 1/is Intercourse with them has ever been frank 
and free. As he Jiever played the part of a hypoc-rlto 
with them, so has lu’ luwer had to fear (h tectioii, or to 
dread an eiu'ounter with tho>e who could toll of his 
early lite. 

“ 'I'here is something touching in the candour and 
simplicity w'llh wliieli the {)rinet' will somtuimes con- 
verse of Saint Snipice with the individual to whom I 
now allude : the onlv one of' his class-fellows with w horn 
he has maintained any degri'e of intimacy, and whom lie 
has bound to himst lf hy ties of* the deepest gratitude, 
lie is the (!nre of Saint Thomas, one of the most simple- 
hearted and virtuous of men, and one whom. I think, it 
would imieh surprise were he to be told that the Prince 
de Talleyrand, in spite of his apostasy, had ever lieen 
taxed with foul falsehood and black treason, anil ail the 
other crimes which have beeu laid to his charge by the 
hackneyed writers of the dir. In the eyes of (lie good 
^laii (and if ever there was a Siiint upon earth, it is lie), 
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M. de Talleyrand has never been guilty but of one fault, 
which he (|iialifics by naming it a torty when, in a mis- 
guided moment, he left the Church for the allurements 
of the world ; hut nothing, however, can persuade the 
worthy cure that the prince would not have returned, had 
he not been prevented by his marriage. I know nothing 
more delightful than to listen to the conversation of these 
two old friends, most particularly when relating to the 
olden days, and to the Svmiuairv. The prince is really 

much attaclicd to M. 1) *, and I rcinember his being 

highly incensed upon taking up a Yoliiine of some of the 
modern spurioiis memoirs, wherein the old cure was men- 
tioned with ridicule, on account of his extreme simpli- 
city. He told me the true story of the good man, 
which was there related in a garbhal form, and which he, 
who was at b'aint Sul|)ice at tlu' time tlu* adventure 
ociairred, ofcoiii'se rcineml . red well, and told i:o)i fpisto, 
‘‘ It aj)pears that the go* d cure, who all his life has 
been remarkable for his chii dike simplicity arid eredulit y, 
was known at the Snuiuairr !)v the sobricjiiet of * Pro- 
vidr/tce," which he had aecjtiired from liis readine.ss to 
believe in the intervention of Heaven, whenever the 
cause was a wortliv one, however trilling it might appear 
to vain, weak mortals liki* ourselves, lie had risen oia‘ 
cold snowy nutming in December, to attend early matin;' 
at some elnireh "in the nelghl)ourhooil, ami had dressed 
himself stealthily and in darkm’ss, fearing to distnrh In- 
chum, AI. {ie S‘/e, wlio, worldliie.r as he w^p, Miored on, 
heedless that it was one (»t the most solemn fe tivals iii 
all the \('ar. the feast of St, Nicola'^. M (am while, the 
good vonlli siole .shivering down tin stairs and tlirongh 
the trioomv .-tree!-, c!as]iintt his hn viarv iicneath ins arm, 
and repealing all the wav mo-t ohupu nl invocation- 
Onr J-.a<iy ot tiie Binning Ihanfl, (lie patrones- ut idiar- 
coid burners, for a little of that warmth wiiieh .-he he:-(<»N'> 
so liberally upmi lK*r v(itaries, to enahh' him evtm to li'vl 
the heads of lii.s rosary as he parsed them thnnigh In/ 
stiHencd /ingers. 

On iirriving at the ehureli-doc;r, he wa.s a-.wu^ed, o: 
rather waylaid, by a poor v.oiuuii, an old pensioner uf 
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bis, who rushed forward and fell at his feet the moment 
he appeared, declaring that she was a lost creature unless 
he came to her lielp ; that she had passed the whole night 
wandering in the streets; that her landlord refused to 
give her admittance to her lodging to take away her few 
paltry rags, unless she paid him what was owing for the 
rent, which she had no means of doing unless through 
his bounty. Now it so happened that the young St muni- 
nsto^ never overburdened with the good things of this 
world, found himself at that ])eculiar moment entirely a 
see, and was awaiting liis monthly allowance of pocket- 
iiioney before he could venture to make his appearance 
among his poor pensioners, so boundless were his charities, 
so great his nervous dread of being compelled to refuse 
himself the ])leasure of bcistowing relief upon the needy 
—tlu' only pleasure, iiuU ed, which he ever allowed hini- 
self to enjoy-— tin; only way in which he sutiered himself 
{() expend the scanty ])ittance which his aged mother 
couhi sj)are from lu‘r j)oor income for ])rociiring, as she 
imagined, some few luxuries for her son. 

“ It was in vain, lu)wever, that tht' young ahhe endoa- 
voiireu to assure tiu' ])oor woman of his utt(''' inaliilitv to 
assist her this onee. In vain h(‘ endc'avoured to shake 

lieroff she ehmg to liis kne(‘s - she liatlu'd his teet with 

luT tears -di(' called on the Lord to hlcss him, lier 
tender Ixmefaetor — she k/it'ir that he would relieve her 
— that he would not liave the heart to see her t’t>nr ]K>or 
fatherlc'ss (■liiMren Inriu'd into the streets to <;tarve. 
What was a miserahh' sum of three small crowns {/Ktits 
to siieii a nohlc gentleman ? Why, he waniU) not 
miss sneh a paltry sum at night, were his pocket picked 
uf it before lu' n^tiirm'd home. 

‘‘ ‘ Ihit my good woman,’ said he, complelelv t)V(U- 
coinc hy her importnnlty, ‘rich as yon think nu\ 1 have 
^tot at tin s mommu a single snu in mv ]H>><ession.'' 

“ ‘ Xay, nay, feel in your ]U)ckel<, nionseigneur : you 
^'ill surely find enough to .-ave me and inv helpless 
hahos from starving. It is ;.ot nmeli, mv lord bishop 
(mr yon will surely become ( .U’ dav a ijishop), only three 

poor crowns; 

M 2 
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“ ^ But on my word, ina bonne nniie^ I have it not — 
were you to search my pockets through, I tell you again, 
you would not find a single sou,^ 

‘ Ay, that is ever the way,’ screamed the woman, 
clinging to the skirt of his sontane, which she hold fast 
in her grasp : ^ that is ever the way with rich and noble 
gentlemen whose pockets arc lined with gold and silver 
— they never have a coin so small as a single son — but 
search, in Heaven s name, and you will surely find my 
three poor crowns, which are all that stand b('tvveen me 
and perdition.’ 

Nav, then, if you believe me not — see rather if I 
tell not truth,’ said the poor lad, completely at his wits 
end ; and, as he said the words, he turned the ])()ek(‘ts of 
his sontant' inside out — when, what was his surpi ise (oh, 
miracle I ) out rolleil u])on the ground three bran new 
silver small crowns, which seemed to jingle with most 
heavenly music as they fell at the fi'ct of th(‘ ])oor ukmi- 
dicant, who, with a shriek of joy, gathered tin in nj), and 
rushed fiom tlu' church, betbre tin* thund(‘r>trnck abhi- 
had as vet recovered from the aw(' and wonth'r into 
which the occurreiH*e had thrown him. lie remained 
for some moments riv(‘ted to the spot ina>ori of b‘*;jtifit <1 
trance, unable to iinagiiu' it possible that so gr<‘at a 
miracle could have been vouchsafed to so unworthy a 
siniK r as himself. Once more he plunged liis hands 

eag<‘rly into tlie j>ockefs of his sunfmtt- but no other 

coin was forthcoming. \*cs it was evidtait — Providence 
had vouchsafed this miracle byway of (‘iicouragenuait to 
his weak endt'avours. He j)ut up an inward ])raN(M‘ for 
protection against the sin of self-c(jnceit, as tin* thought 
overtook him, and, ju'csently recovering himself, he rushed 
to the altar of the \ irgin, and breathed forth his grati- 
tude at her feet. So great was his emotion, that he 
resolvrHi at once to spcaid tin; whole day in the church, 
in fasting anil in prayer, that no earthly semtiment might 
mingle with the heavenly feeling thus awakened within 
him. 

^ I’ho poor a!)bb was, indeed, so elevated with the 
adveiitiirc, that he felt neither cold nor hunger, but 
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remained the whole clay praying at the different altars; 
nor did he suffer a morsel to pass his lips until set of sun. 
lie •then returned to the Semmaire full of humility and 
oratitiide, determined not to tell his adventure to any of 
his comrades, in dread of their unbelieving mockery. 
They were, however, all abroad — for was it not the feast 
of St. N ieolas, the gayest holiday in the year, the festival 
of the ])atr()n saint of all the youths and unmarried men 
in France: when even the pcior Scininaristes were allowed 
to spend the evening outside the walls of Saint Sulj)icc? 
— and they had, of course, all taken advantage of the 
permission, excepting M. <le Seze, who rushed down the 
stairs in a perfect fury, as soon as tlic' ste}> of p,oor ‘ Pro- 
vidence' was heard; and, without a word of explanation, 
began to kick and cuif him most unmercifully, loading 
liim with reproaclies, until he was forced to pause for 
want of breath; anci then the unha]>pj^ object of all this 
wrath was told that he deserved to be thrown from the 
window of tlie seventh story, for having deprived, by his 
carelessness, an old chum and comrade of his day’s holi- 
day, by taking his new aoutanr in the daik, and leaving 
his old rusty one in its place : and, worse than all, de- 
priving him of the means of diveuaing liis < utnd^ by rob- 
bing him of his moiu'V, three bran new crowns which he 
had ]>ut aside for this very occasion, and which he would 
lind in tlK‘ left-hand }>ocket! 

“ 'I’lu' iniiaelc was then explained! The jH)or abhe, 
crest-fallen and discomhted, slunk awav, forced to con- 
fess the truth, and his utter inability to make good the 
sum at that moment. The good-natured M. de Seze 
was, however, so diverted at the adventure, that he 
thought himself am]>ly revenged for the annoyance he 
had suHered, by tlu' inorliricatioii which poor ‘ Provi- 
dence’ liad to endure and the disappointment he expressed 
at finding that, after all, he had not been made the object 
of a miracle, 

“ ‘ It is most extraordinary,’ said the prince, wlio had 

been telling me this anecdote of M. 1) , one day 

alter he had just left ns, ^ that thi^^ adventure did not in 
any degree lessen his confidence ui the interposition of 
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Providence in his affairs, notwithstanding all the mockery 
and derision of which he had been made the object after 
this misadventure. On the contrary, he gave liimseff'up 
with the greatest confidence to the decrees of that Pro- 
vidence which had never deceived him, and which cer- 
tainly bore him through the most ]K*rilous and troublous 
times without harm or molestation. lie never emigrated 
during the revolution ; he remained at his post ; and, 
whether he was deemed too insignificant for annoyanee, 
or whether, in consequence of the great love which was 
borne him by his parishioners, it was thought prudent to 
overlook the fact of his remaining in the country, I know 
not; ])ut it is certain that, witliout defiance, and yet 
without servility, he remained, and was unharmed — per- 
haps the only instance throughout the whole of France. 

‘ Another s])ecimen of his trust in Provid(*nee is 
worth recording, as it may give' you an insight into the 
state of feeling at the time, and of the enthusiasm which 
existed, even in remote country districts, at the period 
of the breaking up of the old system. After leaving the 

SemlnalrCf M. I) was apjiointc'd to a small cure in 

the neighbourhood of Hauibouillet, wliieh yieldc'd him 
not more than about twelve luuulred francs jier annum. 
You may readily suppose that, w'ith a knowledge of this 
fact, I was much surprised to find, on jiaying him a visit 
at his JVcsfn/h'n\ that throughout the whole eoiiutry 
round his name was mentioned with [iraycrs and bless- 
ings by the poor: not for his attention to tlicir ghostly 
comforts, not for his guidance in spiritual matters; but 
for his munificent charities, his assistance in all their 
pecuniary difficultic.^, wherein he always came to their 
aid, with even more readiness than the inhabitants of the 
chateau themselves. Meanwhile, as far a.s his own per- 
sonal indulgences were concerned, the poorest peasant 
in his pari.sh lived more sniiifituoiisly than he. 

^ 1 found him in a ruinous old ])ar.son;igc-hoMsc, 
with scarcely the smallest of the comforts of life ; and 
vet full of the most splendid dreams of all the happiness 
h meant to confer by his administration in the district 
to which he had been aj)pointed pastor. There was to 
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1)0 no more misery, no more want — ^the golden age was 
to bo revived — in short, his visions were much of the 
same nature, only partaking of more simplicity, as those 
of your idol, Fourier. I could not help smiling, as w^e 
sat down to our repast of two liard-boiled eggs, and 
water a fl/scretioff, to hear him declare his resolution of 
enabling his parishioners to liave each one, according 
to the vow of llcnri Quatre, a fat fowl to boil for his 
Sunday dinner. 

‘ Ihit, my good friend, how will you be enabled to 
j)rocure for them all tliesc luxuries?’ 

Oh, I have hit upon a plan,’ rc])Iied he, chuckling 
with glee, ‘ which is a much better financial scheme 
than any ever devised by either (hilonnc or Necker. So 
simj)le too — to be understood by the meanest capacity 
as he spoke, lie went to a small cupboard in the w'all, 
ami drew from thence a long string of old and dirty 
{)laving-cards. ^ This is my coin,’ exclaimed he, trium- 
])hantly, waving the greasy mass before my eyes; ‘with 
these simple jiieces, which my poor pensioners deliver 
to the various tradcspeojde, they can procure in the 
village food, (ire, and clothing — with these old cards, 
begged from my evening games of picpiet with the old 
Mar([uise de Baiigency, I can ])iirchasc for them the 
comforts, without wliich they cannot live.’ 

“ ‘ Hut in the name of 1 leaven, who will pay the 
providers ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, 1 must trust to l^rovidence for that ! ’ 

‘‘ ‘ 1 must confess that 1 left my worthy friend with a 
mind full of uneasiness, notwithstanding his trust — the 
more so, when I found, upon inquiry, that he was deeply 
indebted in every direction for the very provisions which 
he continued to distribute wdth such lavish hand. But 
so great was the res]x?ct his name inspired — so great 
the confidence felt by his flock in his honour and inte- 
grity, that no alarm was experienced respecting the 
payment, it being imagined generally, that he was the 
agent of some rich and charitable person, for the distri- 
bution of these alms, and that they would be paid as 
soon as he himself received the money. After having 
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given him for his poor what I could spare — a mere drop 
in the ocean, when viewed with reference to the heavi- 
ness of the debts which lie had incurred — I took my 
departure, full of anxiety respecting the future conse- 
quences of this thoughtless expenditure on the part of 
one, whose whole stock of worldly goods would not have 
satisfied the demands of even one of his nuinerons 
creditors. 

‘‘ ^ However, other more serious events coining, mean- 
while, to occupy iny attention, I lost sight of iny old 
friend, or if ever I did think of him, it was with a faint 
terror, lest, never having heard of him since my visit to 
Rambouillet, lie might have been i*eported to tlie bishop 
of his diocese, and have incurred iin])risonment and dis- 
grace for his imprudent practices. I'lie great encounter 
between the people and their rulers liad eommenced, 
and all France was summoned to assist at the first parley, 
before hostilities began — the assembling of the c/u/y 
gnieraux at Versailles. 

‘ 1 arrived at \ ersaiiles the day befon* the proe(‘ssion 
from the Palace to St. Lonis, and was walking arm and 
arm with Sieyes upon the Uipia err/, gazinij: with curio- 
sity on the scene. The day was heavenly, (it some- 
times seems to me as thougli we have no sneh weather 
now, as we liad then,) the tains cert was crowded — 
courtiers in their court costume — officers in uniform — 
the hant chrf/f attired with the hrilliant tokens of the 
rank each held in the Church — were all gathered in 
groups, either sauntering beneath the shade of the c/ior- 
milk hedge, where the first tender buds of May were 
just sufficient to screen the proinonaders from the rays 
of the spring-tide sun — or else scat(*d on the stone 
benches along th(‘ alleys, conversing with the ladies, 
who, all adorned in the gayest colours, and wearing the 
brightest smiles, s(‘emed bent on rendering the holiday 
as brilliant as it was possiiile it could be. 

the other side, (the truth may be told now 
V. ithout miscliicfij avoided by the rest, as though they 
bore the seeds of pestilence within them, the members 
of the tiers Hat conversed in busy, whispering knots; 
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no merry laughter was heard from them, no pleasant 
trifling or mirthful jesting was seen lighting up their 
discourse. All was dark and gloomy, care sat on every 
brow, and that their converse was of weighty matters, 
was evident, by the tone of mystery in which it was 
carried on, and the sudden silence which took place 
"among them whenever any stray member of the noblesse 
liappcncd to y)ass by to join the glittering throng on the 
otlier side. Their very costume contrasted strongly with 
that of their contemy)tuous superiors; they all wore, 
and contrary to anticipation, were proud to wear the 
dress to which they had been condemned — the black 
hose and siirtout, and short black cloak, which, by the 
auticjue sumptuary law, denoted tlie vile, base-born 
rotnrirr, 

‘"‘It was altogether a scene such as I shall never 
forget while memory has power to act. I never re- 
member in my whole life to have been inspired with so 
profound a sentiment of inclanclioly as at that hour. 

I could scarcely refrain from shedding tears, at perceiv- 
ing, by what was already taking place, what must of 
necessitv come to pass before long. As we drew near 
to the palace, the long windows of th(‘ suite of apart- 
ments looking towards the Ptrcc (C Apollon, and then 
known as the Ajfpdrteinents du Ihiup/un, were thrown 
open, and out rushed, like a flight of ])utterflies, the 
whole bevy of court beauties, all in high glee, in tower- 
ing spirits, elated at the prospect of the morrow’s pa- 
geant, which they evidently looked iij)on but as a show 
wliereiu they were to sec much that would amuse, and 
wherein they should he seen tt) the very best advantage, 
as, fortunately, the Sulle des Menus was lighted from 
(ibovv, which was so much more favourable to the effect 
of rouge and monches than the broad, glaring, side light 
of the fjrandc (nilerie, 

“ ‘ 1 cannot tell you how the sound of that joyous 
laughter grated on luy eai, as it caused both Sieyes 
and myself to nause while -ve watched those light forms, 
as they playfully chased each other on the terrace amon^ 
die flowers, The (jueen was with them there; and 1 
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think I sec her now, as slie stood leaning for vSupport 
against tlic pedestal of the statue of Sileniis, oj^posite to 
the marble staircase, so greatly was she overcome by the 
fit of laughter into which she had been thrown by some 
absurd mistake on the part of the (Jonntess de Provence, 
for her ringing voice and childlike accent reached our 
ears as we stood close below the balustrade, as she ex- 
claimed, pointing to her sister-in-law, i'ettc chvre sontr 
will never learn to speak French !” 'Jdiat radiant face 
and beaming eye could not at such a moment be seen 
without exciting a feeling of and this 1 know was 
shared by Sieves, for, without uttering a word, he pressed 
my arm significantly, and led me from the spot towards 
a group of tlic turs-etat who were standing at the en- 
trance of the ho.^iiiiets. As we drew near, I descried the 
Abbe Maury, who was, as usual, declaiming witli all his 
might, although in a low tone, to an eager crowd of 
listeners. Just as we came u]), he concluded some 
section of liis discourse with this cjucstion, ‘ Fh hien, 
Messieurs, if the noblesse treat us so, what arc we to 
do Y 

‘ trust to Providence!'' was the answer from one 

of those standing n(‘ar. The voice made me .'^tart, 
little was I prepared to hear it in such a place. 1 turned 
to the speaker — it was indeed mv own d(‘ar 1) ! 

^ Of course my in<{uiries and his replies followed each 
other in rapid succession, and 1 was almost led to believe 
that his ])l]ilos()j)hy was the l)e.st that had ever been de- 
vised, when he inibrmed me tliat he had come to V\"r- 
sailles as rejuesentative of the clergy, dcpuUid by his 
commune^ the electors being of course in this, as in everv 
other case, compelled to disburden him of his delus before 
he coidd leave the canton. ‘ It wa.s (juitc unexjx?et(‘d,’ said 
the good man, ‘ almost a miracle ; tor how could I dream 
even a sliori month ago of deputies, and notables, and 
gatherings at Versailles. You sec 1 was right in trusting 
to Heaven for relief However, it did astonish the worthy 
bourgeipse a little, when they discovered how dearly they 
would have to pay for their choice ; and they might per- 
haps have cancelled it had such a proceeding been 
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allowed. Mais e'est e(jal ! — siimincr is corning on, harvest 
time will soon draw near, and the poor of my parish have, 
meanwhile, been clothed and fed !’ 

^Jt would perhaps be dillicult to meet with a more 
beautiful realization of the spirit of Scripture than is to 
be found in this anecdote, lie luis met with his reward, 
for inra as lie always called his little flock, 

protected him through the dangers and persecutions 
which he subsequently had to undergo; and, at the Re- 
storation, he was appointed to the cure of St. Thomas, 
one of the best hhujices of Varis, which he still holds, 
and where, until these very few years, when, from old 
age, he has become incapacitated for preaching, he Wiis 
wont to deliver many and many a pithy sermon upon the 
wonderful “ bounty of Providence.” ’ 

“ There is scarcely a visitor at the Hotel Talleyrand,” 
resumed “who docs not, as in the case of the curl- 
of JSt. Thomas, elicit some quaint history, some piquant 
anecdote of days gone by, on the part of the prince. Ilis 
memory is so wonderfid, that he can scarcely relate the 
simplest trait of his own life, without being led into many 
Ollier stories illustrative of the limes in which the inci- 
dents ha[)pened, and to which he knows, better than any 
living being, how to give a charm, an interest, which will 
sometimes rentier the smallest circumstance of value, and 
which is a gift so Inghly esteemed by our nation, that 
Cart (h‘ ruconter has ever been placed tar above any other 
accomplishment in the tjualilications recpiisite to form an 
agreeable member of society. You will iu general find 
the prince indnhjent when relating anecdotes even of 
persems from whom It inav be a w^dl-known fact that he 
has differed all his life. I have often heard him say that 
‘ experience teaches us indulgence,’ and that ‘ the wisest 
man is he who doubts his own judgment with regard to 
the luoiives which actuate his fellow-men.’ 1 have some- 
times heard him entertain his intiinatc circle, during a 
long evening, with a vast number of amusing traits and 
anecdotes relating to his fellow-labourers in the vine- 
yard,’ without once having recourse to scandal or ridicule, 
which I consider the very perfection of the story-teller’s 
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science. The only person with whose name he likes, 
even now, sometimes to disport himself in his moments 
de malice is Madame Necker, whom lie never could tole- 
rate, and with whom, even in her most palmy days, he 
scrupled not to declare himself openly at war. He really 
felt with regard to her what he so happily expressed, 
^ She has every virtue aud but one fault, and that is, she 
is insupportable I’ "I'he good lady never forgave liis 
comparing licr to a ‘ frigate riding at anchor, and receiv- 
ing a salute from a friendly power,’ wdien she stood upon 
her own hearth-rug at the Hotel Necker, upon the occa- 
sion of her weekly receptions : her am})le proportions 
obscuring the light of tlic lire, as, watli ])inched-iip 
features and prudish smile, she listened to the compli- 
ments of the Aeademieians, whom she asscunbled but for 
this purpose. The ‘ straight-laced (lenevese,' as he calls 
her. has furnished him, I verily believe, with more witty 
hon mots, wuth nuire stinging epigrams, than even his most 
bitter enemy. 

His feeling towards her daughter, Madame de Stael, 
has nuicli of the same nature. To this hour, his amour- 
projo’r is wounded by the obligation he owes her for 
having olitaincd, through her credit with Ihirras, his 
recall from exile, and thus, in reality, laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune, ddiis unwillingness to own a deb; 
may savour somewhat of ingratitude ; but the prince will 
be excused when it is remembered that Madame de 
Staid ])ossessed, in common with all persons of a nervous, 
irritable lemj)erament, an excess ol‘ that susceptibility 
which phrenologists have denominated ‘ approbativeness,’ 
which made her over-value her success, and n(‘ver ct'ase 
bringing it to the memory of the person obliged. This, 
to a proud, sarcastic temper like that of the prince, must 
have been pcenliarly annovlng, the more so as Napoleon, 
with the gross, soldier-like want of tact which he would 
sometimes disj)lay, loved to remind him both of the in*- 
merrsity of the service, and by whom if had been ren- 
fb rod, ai d then would laugh coarsely to see him wdnee 
under the reproacli, which all his wonted philosophy did 
not enable him to bear with calmness. 
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He had never the same high opinion of Madame 
de Staiil which the world professed. He thought her 
style pedantic and rpiindt^ and would complain, when 
any of her compositions were read to him, of their total 
want of nature and coloris, 1 have often heard him say, 
that those who read the writings might fairly boast of 
’ knowing the writer, for that nothing could more resemble 
Madame de Stai*l herself than the false, exaggerated 
sentiments and superficial erudition of her compositions. 

I have seldom seen him enjoy more keenly a story than 
the one he will sometimes tell ot an adventure which 
befel Madame de 8tael at a parly where he himself was 
])resent. 1 think it was at a fvtr rJunniH'trc given bv 
Madame llelvetiusal her pretty little cliateau at Autcuil. 
The garden was fidl of all the talent of Europe and 
America c(»mbin(’d, i’or it was just at the height of tie* 
American mania, and tin* fete, indeed, was given to tlie 
great (‘hampion of liberty, the regenc'rator of his race — 
Fhomnir dr In udturr- - \\\v immortal l''ranklin. I could 
tell YOU, by the bye, some curious circumstances cam- 
nected with the great ])atriot, whic*h you would be glad 
to hear, and whi(‘h I am sure the ])rince would be e(|ually 
glad to communicale, for he has but small e>teem for tlie 
fiiitj' as h(‘ calli'd him. 

‘“Madame llelvetiiis was one of tlu* most charming 
women that the* world ever protbiced. The stylo anil 
type of such be ings seem lt»st ever >ince the revolution. 
\\ ithoul b(‘ing strictly handsome, slie always succeeded, 
without etfort, in obtaining more admiration than the 
professi'd biamlics who might be in the same com]^an\ 
with her. 'J'here was a charm, a grace in every action, 
in every word she uttered, whii'h has never l)cen snr- 
])assed. Although she herself piissessed no literaiN 
talent, there was not a celebrity in Europe who was not 
proud of her notice: and her assemblies in Paris, atul 
Iter fetes at Autcuil are not forgotten to this day. li]>on 
the oeoasioii to which 1 refer, Madame dc Siiu l was 
leaking her Mul iu the Parisian literary world, and cal- 
culating upon even more success than she obtaiticd, 
althougli, had site been a person of moderate prelonsious, 
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she would have been more than satisfied. She had just 
arrived in Paris; she herself, and all those connected 
with her, had been bright particular stars in the some- 
what dim and cloudy horizon of Geneva. 

On her first appearance at the remnion, Madame 
Helvetius had, of course, witli well-bred courtesy, paid 
her most particular attention, but having other guests to 
welcome, had left her after a while, to superintend the 
distribution of the amusements about the grounds. Once 
or twice she had passed 3Iadaine de StaiH sitting gloomily 
on the bench where she had left her, and at last sent 
M. de Talleyrand to keep her company ; l)ut M. de Tal- 
leyrand had tact enough to know that, being himself no 
literary lion, he was no company for 3ladaine de Star], 
and so iininedialely went in <juest of society more con- 
genial to her taste, lie soon returned, in company with 
the Abbe Monti, whose poems were at that tiin<‘ the 
rage all over Europe, and whose coming put the fair 
authoress into the best of Imuioiirs. M. de Tallcvrand 
sate down on tiie bench beside them, in silence, feeling 
liimsclf (jiiite extiniiuishod by so much talent, and re- 
mained a pa>sive listener, anxious for iiuprovcincnt. 
The couver>ation was overwhelming with eriulition, and 
then the eoinpliinents were poured forth like rain from 
an April sky, — the Abbe Miad never reckoned n}>on r > 
great an lionour as that of iiK^etintr the lirst writer of the 
age; inaciaine ‘ Jitth? dreamed \\ iien slie arosi' that moni- 
ing, that the day would he marked by so aus[>ieions an 
event as the meeting with the Abht / 

‘ I fiuve (Icwourcd every word dial has escaj^nl from 
Sapphos pen,’ .said the ahhe. 

‘ I cannot sleep until 1 read the charming odes from 
the Italian “ d yrtaais, ' said die lady, 

• Have v(iu seen my last eiideavutir S said tlie ai)bc. 

^ Alas I not y('t, sighed the lady, ‘althougli report 
speaks ot it more highly than of a.ny which Inivo pre- 
ceded it.' 

‘‘ ‘ I liave it here!' exclaimed the ahhe, eagerly draw- 
ing a small volume from Jiis pocket. ‘Allow me to 
])resent it to you, madarne ; a poor homage, indeed, to 
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SO much genius, but it may prove interesting to one who 
has had so much success in heroic poetry.’ 

^ Thanks, thanks,’ cried Madame de Sta’el, seizing 
tlic little volume with every demonstration of over- 
powering gratitude. ‘ This is indeed a treasure, and 
will be prized by me far beyond gold or jewels.’ 

. She turned over the leaves slowly, while the de- 
lighted abbe watched her wdth a charming self-com- 
])laccncy — then suddenly dropping it into her lap, she 
exclaimed, turning on the abbe a languid glance, ‘ You 
were talking of heroic poetry, dear abbe; have you seen 
my last attempt — a dramatic scene, I’Exile” — a slight 
and poor imitation of some of your own?’ 

“ ‘1 have not been so blessed as to obtain a co[)y,’ re- 
plied the abbe. 

*^‘lIow fortunate that I should have one in my 
reticule !’ said inadame, hurriedly seizing the strings of 
the bag suspended from her arm, and drawing forth a 
thin volume in }}()ards. The ai)])e bent h»w over it as 
she ])resented it, and kissing it with reverence, placed it 
by his hid(\ and the conversation — that is to say, the 
1 ‘ornplimcnting — was continued with redoui)led vigour. 

“ M. dc 'ralleyiMiid then departed, and did not return 
till the com])any broke np, when he found that they had 
both left the bench whereon they had l)een seated so 
long together, leaving, however, the ‘])rec‘ious treasures,' 
^\hieh tliey had rc'ceived from c'aeh other with so miieh 
j^ratltude, behind them I M. de 'ralleyraiul seized upon 
them with ine\j)rcssiblo delight, tliinking that they 
would furnish matter for innociuit wlu'U tlte 

loss came to 1)(‘ nunembered by ( ilher party. Ihit llie 
thing wtis com])lete —thci/ icrrc m ver itml K*'r' r 

for^ and he has them now in his library, : iik 1 loves 
to show them as he tells the "tory oi’ llieir coming into 
bis p()sses>ion. 

‘‘ It is in this inanneiv’ said (b, ns he pulled out his 
'y^tteh, surprised at the lat< ^ ess of the hour, ‘‘ that M. 

Talleyrand will soinetinv s entertain us with lainiliar 
bistorics of many wiiom the wo^ld has set upon ju'- 
dcstals of its own erecting, and froi - which he is fain to 
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bring them down, although without scorn or malice, in 
order that we may see them more closely and know them 
batter. You will now understand the reason why it 
must be so difhcult to write a good ‘ I>if’e of Prince Tal- 
leyrand;' there would be so little of himself, comj)are(l 
to what must be told of other people — the work would 
be so full of digressions, that it would become as bulkv 
as a cyclopmdia. Besides, a single ])erson could not 
do the whole. It would recjuire writers of different 
talent, of different character, of dithT'ent nations — I was 
almost going to say of different ages — to do justice to tlu- 
varied scenes wherein he himself displayed such Yari(‘t v 
of talents.” 

Then why do you n<»t. my dear iriend, seize upon 
the branch which you have at your own disposal, and 
give the world the l ie Am rdotiquv of the prince?” said 
L Supposing you were to begin and try your skill 
by relating to me bv wav of ])ractice before you puh- 
Ifsh?” 

“ Well, well, the idea is not a bad one,” said 
laugliing lieartily; it is certainly not the math'lrl that 
would be wanting, and wlien we have time and solitude' 
it may amuse us both. Onr talent at least is st'cure, f>r 
YOU are undoubtedly a ca;)ital listener.” 
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(MIAPTER VIIL 


THE COUNTESS DE LA MOTTE, OF NEC KLA<’E NOTORIETY. 


It will easily hc^ hc'lievccl that I did not lose sight of 
the promise which my friend had made with so miicli 
iHnilioinic, and the very first lime I found myself alone 
with him, I did not forget to claim it. ddie opportunity 
oceurred soon after the conversation I have just recorded. 
We were pacing together the long picture -gallery of the 
ehiiteau ; the rain was beating in torrents against the 
(lOthic casements, and all liopes of going al a-oad had been 
abandoned. The princ’e had not left liis chamber that 
morning, lie was busily engaged, and had announced 
his intention of remaining inriaihlr until dinner. He 
was occupied a fairr. sun Cinirirry' as he called it, upon 
which occasion I have known him sign and send c^ff 
an entire bag full of letters, not one of wliieh was des- 
patched without having first been carefully pc'rused and 
corrected by himself. The facility and precision with 
which he coidd always fiiui the exact word which was 
needed, and which his secictaries wouhl, perhaps, have 
been seeking for some time in vain, was matter of the 
gtoutost admiration to all who witnessed it; but he could 

N 
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neither write nor dictate with ease ; the most trifling 
petit billet which, when completed, aj)pcared the very 
model of graceful lalser-alkr and hadinjigc, often gave 
him as much trouble to indite as one of his most com- 
plicated des]>atches. 

This, I think, may be attributable to the neglect of 
his early education. Subsc(|ucnt study and careful 
reading may impart taste and erudition, but can rarely 
give facility. C. told me that he has known the prince 
remain lor more than a week upon the composition of a 
letter of condolence or congratulation, if it chanced to 
be addressed to a brother wit, or one of whose criticisms 
he might happen to stand in awe. In these cases, he 
would cause liis secretary to write two or three letters, 
in different styles, upon the subject he had at heart, and 
would then compile from the number, one in his own 
writing, willi his own piquant additions and imjn'ove- 
merits, which was soon bandied from hand to hand, and 
r| noted in every salon as a rhrf-tra urrr of wit and epi- 
gram. Those who were in llu' secret would smile at the 
unbounded praise bestowed by the journals upon the 
conqiosition of his despatches (some of which are really 
nnasler- pieces), and the wording of his jirotocols ; for 
they well knew that they would scarcely have attracted 
a single moment’s notice had the truth been known. 

Does lie give nmch time to the writing of his me- 
moirs?*’ asked I of C., as he was pacing thoughtfnlly 
the poli.-hed oaken boards of the gallery, in which the 
double line of pictures, wdiich garnish the walls on cither 
side, is reflected as in a minor, so that at each step wc 
seemed to tread upon the semblance of some great king 
or warrior ; Ibr wdth a tacit self-homage, the prince had 
furnished the gallery with tin* jiortraits of the sovereigns 
.md great men of all countries, with whom he had come 
in contact. 

I think his memoi!*s were concluded some years 
a2o,” replied (.\, in answer to my question, ‘Sand that 
they have been deposited in safety, out of the pale of 
Lis own country, comme de raison^ where they will re- 
main uniil the time fixed by himself for their publication 
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sliall have expired. Many competent judges are of 
opinion that, even at that distant period, the interest of 
their promulgation to the world will be but little dimi- 
nished. There is yet so much mystery, so much which 
has been withheld from public scrutiny, in all the great 
political changes whicli Imve taken place, that there will 
be as much novelty in the ])laiu, straightforward narrative 
of the causes whicli led to their occurrence, as though 
they were events of yesterday. I' rom the very first years 
of the reign of J^ouis Seize, when the tone and manners 
of society yet smacked of the wild and dissolute freedom 
of the llegency, to the restraint and affectation of the 
Restoration, has M. dc I'alleyrand always borne a part 
ill pulilic aifairs. Always floating on tlie tide of cir- 
cumstance, he has kc])t himself in full view of the won- 
dering crowd of beiiolders, while many of those who liad 
set forth with belter ebances of success, by o])posing the 
current, have been ovi'rwhelmed by its resistless rush. 

Tliere cannot exist a greater j)roof of his clever- 
ness and good taste, than his steady avoidance of any- 
thing like public eondemnatum. He h >s been aeci/sed 
of every eriuu* of which humanity can bq guilty, ac- 
cording to tlie caprice or fury of his enemies, but not 
even a inisdenK'anonr lias ever been procrd against him. 
Even so long ago as when he was as yet, according to 
his own expression, ‘ ini assrz pnrtlculirr^'' long 

before the revolution, he had tact and sense enough to 
steer clear of inlrigne, and to avoid the society of those 
who were suspected of dabbling in obscure ]>olitical 
manoMivre. Indeed, had he not been wise beyond his 
ycars^ lie could not have escaped intimacy with the 
Priiiee-(hirdinal, Louis de Rolian, he who has become 
famous in history for his credulity in the afl’air of the 
diamond necklace, and who, foc i as he was, htis yet been 
by many historians ([noted as tlie origin, tiio first great 
cause, of the Revolution. Tikis prelate, who at the time 
when M. dc Talleyrand wiis a simple abbo, waiting for 
preferment, was already at the very acme of dignity and 
power, spared no j)ains to conciliate the young eccle- 
siastic. But the Abbe de Perigord was already pos- 

N 2 
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sessed of too much discernment not to be fully aware 
that these advances were less owing to any merit of his 
own, than to the circumstance of his mother being at 
the time Dame du Palais to Marie- Antoinette, whose 
good graces it had become a kind of monomania with 
the unfortunate cardinal to gain. The prince, to tliis 
very day, however, blesses the good fortune wliich sent 
him from Paris upon business connected with his office 
as Agent tin Clergt^ just at the very moment when the 
poor befooled cardinal, and liis wily accom{)lice, were in 
the very thickest of their plot; so that his name was 
never mentioned throughout the whole course of the 
proceedings, neither as fr(*(|ucnter of the cardinal’s h<k(d, 
nor even as an aiapiaintancc of his." 

“Did he ever chance to meet with Madame d(‘ la 
Motte 

‘‘ Hut oncc“, and that was on tlu* very occasion of his 
going to take h‘a\a* of the cardinal, before ho left Ihiris. 
He had been invited to sup with his Eminence, en petit 
cumite, and had come ])repared to undergo long and 
rjutfff/eff.r discourses upon the various duties of his ik‘w 
offit'e -the necessity nf vigilance* in detenuing fraud — 
of conciliation to prevent di>cor<l ; in short, he alriK/ l 
dreaded the interview, fully anticipating the manenis 
^juart d'henn which is usually spent bv a young, int'\- 
perienced [n*iest, when delivered up del* nce!('ss to the 
torrent of recommendations and warning, of advice and 
moral instanc(*s, whic.'h invariably fall to bis share when 
alone with bis superi»)r. (ireat, therefore, was the asto- 
nishment of the Al)be de Perigonl, when, in spite t>t 
the terms in which (he invitati(»n had b(»en conelied in 
the eardinal’s own hand>wriling - ^ TV/n r soNjter tvte-a^ 
tete artr mod to tiud llu* a})artnient into whi<-h he was 
ushered blazing with light, and signs of ceremony and 
festivity evidfuit in all the arrangements which had been 
made for his reception. 

‘‘ ‘ I tuund,' said the prince, iir whose words 1 will 
tell you the history of tlfis aclvcuture, ‘ on entering the 
pt tit salon ^ wliich was already lighUal with perfumed 
tajieim, and redolent of the fnigrant essences which the 
cardii^al loVed so much, seated by (he blazing fire, 
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which was, according to the custom of the Hotcl-Car- 
dinah composed of scented woods, a lady, whom I 
instantly recognised as the Princesse de Guemenee, ex- 
governess to the royal children, but who had some time 
before been compelled to resign office, in consecpience 
of the disgraceful bankru])tcy of her husband, which had 
not a little contributed to lower tlic unhhssf in the eyes 
of the people, and formed one of the most astounding 
events by which that tuibulent era was marked. The 
princess was alone ; which circumstance rather as- 
tonislied me, for 1 had come ])reparcd with an apology 
for being late, and I wondered at the absence of the 
cardinal, as it was already considerably past the time at 
which he had re<|uesled me to be present. 'J'lie princess 
hers(‘lf seemed annoyed as I (‘iitered. She had evidently 
been waiting for soiiu‘ time, for she was in no ver> 
pleasant lumumr, and scarcely deigned to return a civil 
acknowledgnumt to my humble salutations and iiKpiiries. 
However, I wa^ easily consoled for any mortification I 
might have experienced at this apparent inditference, 
for the poor princt'ss had but few ideas to dispense, and 
I therefore considered that it might be as a matter of 
prudenet’ tluit she hesitated about wasting them on so 
luiinitle an individual as myself. 

“ ‘ Tpon this occlusion, f was contented w ith wanning 
my hands at the scentetl blaze, and gazing on the ]>ortly 
form of the princess, reclining in ample majesty on the 
green satin faulc'uil before me. Perhaps there never 
existed a tvpe of ridicule and exaggeration more strongly 
defined than the Princesse de fiuemenee, particularly at 
this perioil of her lift\ when, having lost, by extrava- 
gance and folly, the position to which she was entitled 
hy birth and fortune, she appeared as though seeking to 
^ain distinction in another way, by extiggerating the 
lollies of the times, and atfording in her pei*son a com- 
plete epitome of all the e.xiravagauee and bad taste for 
'vhich the court liad b-. come, even then, j>roverbial. 
At the very hour of which 1 am speaking, even w hen 
under the ban of dismissal fron* the court, of reproval 
Irom the sovereign, and of tlic condeiniKition of all 
P^^rsous of credit and character throughout the kingdom 
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— when it was a notorious fact that her husband and 
herself were paying loans upon the estates which yet re- 
mained to them at the rate of fifty and seventy per cent. 
— was she attired in all the absurd and costly frippery 
which a de})raved tiishion might luive excused some 
years before, when she was yet in possession of the 
stupendous fortune wliich so long had caused the Kohans 
to rival in splendour the sovereign himself, but which 
would only excite pity and disgust in the minds of those 
aware of the desperatt* state of her affairs. 

^ She was attired in a robe of 1 know not what kind 
of rich stuff, which stood on end, and c()in])lctcly filled 
the immense arm-chair in which she was seated. This 
again was entirely covered witii the richest lace, wliieh, 
looped with ornaments in brilliants, representing scar- 
piojtSy fell over either elbow of the chair, completely 
disguising its foriiu tlnis i(*aving the princess to repre- 
sent to the beholdt r the licidy-deconited joss of some 
(Chinese temple, that scorns, in virtue of* its divinity, the 
support which mortals need when seaK'd. Allog(‘ther 
I scarcely ever remember to have seen a more ridicidous 
figure than that of the lVincc^>c de (luenu'nec as she 
sat tlnis before me, tlie light of the fire dancing n]>on the 
diamonds with which she was covered from IknuI to fool, 
now resting u]>on the tliiek rouge upon iier cliet'ks, tlaai 
flying off to some absurd and comical ornament wiih 
which she had thought fit to load the lowering fabric of 
her powder* d Jiair, and making lier countenance take 
all kinds of fantastic expressions, as though she had 
been the sport of some merry demon. 

“‘I erxleavoured, as in <hily boniid, to divert die 
ennui under whicli the princess was labouring, by trying 
to recount some of the late st ih‘Ws of the e<mrt. 1 had 
just returned from V'e rsailles, where I had spent the day 
bidding adieu to rny friemls, and thought that it might 
be agreeable to ber to liear the newest gossip. Btit I 
could gain no attention. Sin- Miffercd me to talk <ni 
until I was weary, and I could n r that she was not 
paying the slightest heed to iny endeavours to arnnsc 
liCf, Suddenly, and in tlic midst of one of my most 
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diverting anecdotes, she roused herself by a strong effort 
from the fit of abstraction into which she had been 
plunged, and turned sharply round towards me. 

“ ‘ You say you have just returned from Versailles ?’ 

‘ As I have had the honour to tell you, princess.’ 

“ ‘ Did you hear of my nephew being at court, 
to-day ?’ 

^ Indeed 1 did not hear the cardinal’s name pro- 
nounced during the whole day, although I did not leave 
until the latest hour of admission.’ 

^ Mon Dieu r exclaimed the ])rincess, in a tone of 
the deepest emotion, ‘ then he has gone thither en secret, 
avec cette hitrifjuante P 

‘ These were her very words, and, just as she had 
pronounced them, the rattle of carriage-wheels was 
heard in the court-yard of the Hotel Cardinal, and pre- 
sently a great noise and bustle were heard upon the 
staircase, with loud laughter in a female voice, which 
seemed to give a sort of nervous si)asm to the poor 
Princesse de (lueinenee, for she o])ened and shut the 
huge fan which she carried, with a loud impatient jerk, 
each time that the echo of that excited laughter reached 
the litth- salon where we were seate tl. At length, the 
door opened, and the cardinal cntcre<l, leading by the 
hand, or rather, as was the fiu^hion of the time, by the 
tips of tlu^ fingers, a lady whom he introduced to the 
princess :is the (’omtesse de Valois de la Motte. Phe 
name excited my curiosity, for I had heard her stoiy 
l)ut a short time before from the lips of my mother, and 
had been rnueh movecl by her misfortunes. 1 IcK'ked at 
the lady with the greatest interest, and with a predeter- 
ininajiion to discover traces of lier royal descent in her 
l>cr.son and dcmt'anoiir. ! was moreover wounded hy 
the coldness of the manner of the princess towards luT. 
I thought her conduct uncivil and inhos]>ital)lc in the 
extreme. She never rose from her (‘hair on the intro- 
duction taking place, bnt had prosorvt‘d the same idol- 
liko rigidity of postnrc, lu iiher did she even condc'seend 
to return a smile in acknowledge. ent of all the sweet 
things with which the Comtesse de la Motte (‘cased not 
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to overwhelm her from the fii*st moment of her entrance 
— assuring her that she had been longing for this meet- 
ing for some time past — that there was no one in the 
world whose acquaintance slic had so much desired to 
make as tliat of the Princesse dc Giienuhiec — in short, 
all the common-place llatterics with which little people 
are in the habit of soothing and allaying the adverse 
tempers of the great. 

“ ‘ It is a singular fact (and I do assure you the notion 
has not been forced njinn iny imagination by subsequent 
events), but I was struck with the extreme vulgarity of 
the tone of her address to the prir.cess, even in the few 
moments whicli preceded our summons to the suppor- 
table : and I had already a certain misgiving about tlie 
character of the lady from this circumstance alone. Hut 
I reserved my definitive judgment of licr until wo were 
usheretl into the siipper-room, for the petit was 

lighted with lamps of alai)aster, and tlie liglit, thus beau- 
tifully s<dlen(*d to the eye, was rendered too dim to 
enable one to distinguisli the play of the features, the 
changes of expression, all the iittl(‘ toki ns of eljaraeler 
which are exhibited in the eonntenanee when under tlic 
influence of any one predominant pa»ion. 1 waited 
then, with patii nce, until w(‘ were comfortably scaled at 
supper. By good fortune, my ])lace was o|)posite to the 
comte.vse, and 1 was thus enabled to eontemplati' iier 
my hearts content. It was fortunate, loo, that sh(^ 
scarcely deigned to notice my jwcM-nce, so absorbed was 
slie in Iier endeavours to win a smile from the ])rinc(‘ss. 
I was thus rendered a mere' spectator of a scene, which 
time and the snbs( (pient events that took place have 
rendered worthy of b<*ing n*gistered among my own 
most interesting soumiirs. 

‘ As to the eardinal, wlien once be had a|>ol(>gize(l 
to me for his late return to the hotel, and excu.scd liinn 
8elf nnoii the j)lea of having been detaim cl at Versailles 
upon biLsiness c()nriected \sith the aflairs of Madame la 
(iointCKse, Jje scarcely seemed to remember that I was 
in existence, so (*ntirely engrosse<l wtis he with iheeflt)rts 
lie was comjHfllcd to make, in order to excite the princess 
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to conversation on the one hand, and to restrain the 
volubility of the (vomtesse de la Motte on the other. 
The contrast between the two female guests of the car- 
dinal was, indeed, striking, and one was led to wonder 
at seeing them togetlier at the same table. 

‘‘ ‘ You have already heard the description of Madame 
* dc Guemenee: now, iSIadame dc la Motte was, in all 
points of outward api)earance and manner, exactly the 
reverse of that mighty dame. She was a small, lively 
person, full of fire, and talking with a strong accent 
jind active gesticulation. She was, without doubt, what, 
in the world, is called a ]>retty woman, for she had a 
fine complexion, with s])arkling black eyes, and a superb 
range of ivory teeth, whicli she took every pains to dis- 
])lav, by an incessant twist oflier lips, which I remember 
tt) this day, as having produced the most unpleasant effect 
possii)le u])()n my nerves. She had a remarkable profnsiott 
of really fine chcMuit hair, which was l)ut half-{)owdercd, 
and clusl(‘red in most bewitching ringlets round her face. 
Her ag(‘ might havt* been about seven or eight-and- 
t wont V- -the very ag(‘ most to be dn aded in woman ; 
llie mindl ]'.c)sse>siug all the experiene(‘ of maturity — the 
]>erson vet retaining all the bloom and charm of youth. 
Her ailin' was well eliosen to set olV her eomjd(*xion, but 
it shoektd my ta>le to witness the profusion of ornament 
and jewels with which she was adorned, even wliile 
speaking of lu'rself as a jHiuvrv soilir/tt to wlu>m a 
miserly goveinmc nt wiadd only accord a beggarly pen- 
sion of eight Imndrc'd lixres. Her diamonds, indeed, 
rivalled both in beauty and profusion those of the 
Prineesse (K' (iueinenee herself, and her dress consisted 
nt a robe of orangc'-eolonred hmctiUHc, shot with black, 
tuid flowered with gold. Her bauds and arms were 
Indden by long gloves of Spanish kid, and I could readily 
imagine that there was cocpielry in this prt camion. as 
fhe hardships in which her eaily years had heen spent, 
imist, of necessity, luive It h iheir traces ilti rr, 

“‘I rememher being struck with the reflection which 
forced itself npon me the time, and being lost in 
ftdmiration as 1 gazed upon the (b)inlesse dt' la Motto, 
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at the extreme ease and facility with which she had ac* 
qiiired the jargon and petty graces of high society. 
Her manners certaiiih'^ gave the lie direct to the old pre- 
judice, that it requires many years of apprenticeship to 
become an adept in the fashionable art. Neither did 
she betray at first, by any one triviality or vulgarity of 
expression or pronunciation, that she had not all her life 
been accustomed to the society in which slie then found 
herself. I'hc only ]>eculiarity whicli might have excited 
suspicion in wry particular persons, was the hurry and 
agitation in which she seemed to exist- a })erpetual rest- 
lessness — an over-desire to excite interest and to produce 
effect. Mind you, I am speaking of the first hour or so, 
while yet she was uncertain as to tlu' opinion which the 
princess might liave formed of her. Ihit after this re- 
straint had a little worn oH*, and she had grown a litlle 
less guarded in her conversation, I i>egan to p< rceive 
many ineongniities in iier behaviour. 'i1u' etVect was 
most extraordinarv — she aj)p<*aied, at one and the saiiu' 
moment, two distinct characters; her very voic(‘ altered, 
sometimes before she iiad (‘oneluded Ucv simtent'c. 

‘‘‘ 1 must d(» the Princesst* dc (hiemenee the justice 
to declare that, througliout the whoh' evening, her con- 
duct was perfect. Sla* listened in silence, hut will.oui 
any evidence of ill-humour or conterri[>l, to all thu 
rerirs and liNcly sallies with which the eomfesse sohgi.: 
so earnestly to <livert her. She even eondeseended, now 
and then, to applaud, l)Ut without favour, and from a 
distance, as she wiaild have dom? from hrv box at the 
Omu'a to llu‘ successful efforts of the actress whose 
talent might for a mome nt have* siirc(HMle<l in charming 
her into this demonstration of approval. IhU it was 
w'hen. at the solicitation of the cardinal, ex<'iled with 
the wine, of which she had partaken un.sparingly, aud 
elevated by the hope of winning the good graces of the 
company', Madame de la M()tte lauiudu'd forth into the 
eternal history of h( r ittfartuiirs^" winch had been her 
great jnoym de sucres with the nuinljcrless dupes she had 
made, that to me all delusion ceasCMl at on<'c. '1 be ini- 
noature w.us <*asv to di.‘<eover beneath the envelope Oi 
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affected high breeding with which slie had at first con- 
cealed her determination of charming tlic princess, and 
the aventuricre stood revealed witlioiit disguise. 

‘ I know that you will suspect my judgment of being 
influenced by the conclusion of her story ; but I do 
assure you that even then i could not help wondering 
'that his Eminence should have admitted to his intimacy 
a person like Madame dc la Motto. It has since become 
matter of surprise to all the world, that the cardinal, 
credulous and simple as it had pleased Heaven to make 
him, could ever have been so beguiled as to give the 
slightest degree of credit to her n'prescntations ; but as 
for me, after having ptLssed that single evening in her 
company, 1 almost feel inclined to believe in witchcraft. 
There miLst have been some evil ])ower at work, when 
tlie (Jardinal do Rohan was delivered u{) to the posses- 
sion (no other word can exjness this infatuation) of the 
Comtesse do V alois de la Motto I* 

“^Miow I should have liked to be present I’ said I, 
‘and to hear from her own lips the rc(‘ltal of her adven- 
tures !’ 

‘‘‘ BahT said the prince, laughing, ‘ lean tell you the 
tale, and if it prove as interesting to yon as it did to me, 
you will not forget it more than 1 have done. I believe 
it to be strictly true in all its main points. It is a sin- 
gular story, and but little known. She told it well, too, 
and I leave you to jmlgc of the efleet which it must 
have produced at the lime. 

“ ‘ She said that her father, who, there can be no doubt 
was, in reality, the (h)unt dc Saint Kemy do Valois, 
descended from Henry 11., had sold the whole of his 
cslatois to a rich /irw/e/w/t wm//, in order to satisfy the 
debts incurred by the inordinate lov(' of splendour jmd 
expense in which his wife had indulged since their 
marriage. The family was, in eonsecpience, reduced to 
the very lowest ebh of desiitulion and ]K)V(Tty. The 
mother, who was tiu daughUT of one of the Count de 
^'aivit UemyV vassals, had not slrettglh of miiul to bear 
the poverty which her own extravagance had brought 
npen her Vamily, and fled, leaving her husband and 
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three children to endure the privations which she was 
so ill-disposed to share. There was an old Gothic ruin in 
the park, belonging to what had once been the chateau 
of the Counts de Saint Reiny, and this llic ftrmvr- 
ghicral consented to give up to the count and his young 
family. Hither, tlien, did the hapless little band retire, 
with no hope but in Heaven. The count became a 
contirrned misanthrope, and never stirred from the old 
ruin from the moment that he had fixed his abode within 
it. He suffered his hair and beard to grow, and refused 
to hold communication with any living being, save with 
his young children. But he took little heed of their 
welfare, notwithstanding his affection for them, nor 
seemed to care wliether they were provided with laead 
or left to starve ; and, had it not been for the kindne>> 
of the jH'asants of the neighbonrh(a)d, who, with native 
delicacy and good feeling, fearing to wound his ])ride. 
w'ould come in s(‘cr(’t and at night to deposit provisions 
upon the threshold of the nu)ul<lerinL^ edifice wherrin 
th(‘y had taken rcd'uge, the wliole family would sometitm*> 
have been for daNs ti>gether without a morsel of food. 

‘‘ ‘ I'his, howev('r, was far fnnn bt ing sufficient to 
satisfy their wants, and tlu* care of providing food de- 
volved, of course, upon the eldest child .Icamie ( iNIad.niii 
dc la Motte herself). She would wander along tin 
public road from sunrise to snnscu, Ijolding her linii’ 
brotlier by the hand, and carrying her sister, yet a help- 
less infant, on her back, and thus tlie little trio, faint and 
weary, and covered witli sonlid rags, would run ly 
th(‘ side of every carriage that pa.'^e d on the high wav, 
calling out in a j)iteous tone', “(’hariiy, charily, for tliv 
love of (jod ! A morst i f)f bread for three j)oor starvir.g 
orj)hans, descended from the royal blood of the Valois’ 
This appeal failed not, of coinvc, to attract notice. 

“ ‘ 1 was fair and pretty,’ said the ciunU .s.sc, as she told 
the tale, ‘ and sometimes rcluriied laden with silver, 
which I hastened to conve rt into ncccssaricH for our use, 
and oomfort.s for rny father, ere 1 sought my home at 
nighu 'J'liis state of things lasted f<^r more than two 
Year»» Hie old ruin had fallen into greater decay ; fl‘^‘ 
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count had fellen into a state of greater gloom and apathy, 
scarcely ever uttering a syllable to the children, nor 
seeming to take the least notice of their departure or 
return, nor of their efforts to procure for themselves and 
him the nourishment which was needful to sustain 
existljnce. 

, One evening, poor Jeanne returned with her little 
companions, weary and footsore, to thetold tower. They 
had been out a longer time than usual, the day had been 
wild and stormy, and but few travellers had passed the 
road, so that but small profit had been made, and there 
was a prospect of a supper even more scanty than usual. 
On entering the tower, tliey were struck by the un- 
wonted silence and darkness of the place, for the count 
(rcnerally took upon himself the charge of feeding the 
lire, and at nightfall lighted a torch to read over and 
over again, for the millionth time, the genealogy of his 
family, ami the title-deeds proving his descent from the 
\ alois, the only occupation in which he now seemed to 
find amusement or consolation. 

“ ‘ Upon this occasion, however, all was dark and silent 
as the grave, and deanne, after having called her father 
without rcci iviiig any answer, drew near to the hearth, 
and blew uj) the tew remaining einVters into a sickly 
hlaze, which just suffu'ed to light the inlerit)!* of the 
tower. Her father was seated, drooping and motionless, 
in his customary seat iu the ehimney-eoruer, loaning 
agaitist the wall, with his head bent low upon liis 
husum, and his hand upon his lieart.' 

“ ‘ He is asleep/ said Jeanne, to the little ones ; ‘ let 
us make no noise, but hurry to bed as <jiilekly as pos- 
sible that he may not be disturbed.' 

‘‘ ‘ ^50 she gave each oftlie children a morsel of bread 
Juul a piece of the curd-cheese eaten by the poor 
peasants in that j)art of tlic country, and they all three 
j^ought iu haste and silence the bundle of straw' allotted 
to tlieir use. Here they slryx sounilly until the dawn, 
'leanuc was the first to wake, and, on noreeiving the 
sun-beams struggling through tlie l4)op-lu)ies in the wall, 
fuse with the hope of having better luck than on the 
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precediniz; day, and hurriedly gatlicred on her rags, de- 
termined to set forth at once upon her daily errand. 
She was just preparing to rouse her little brother, when 
she was struck with terror, on turning to bid adieu to 
her father, to perceive that he was still seated in the 
chiinnev-nook, in the same attitude in which she had 
found him on returning to the tower on the evening* 
before, lie hadi; passed the whole night seated thus 
without moving ; his head still drooping on his bosom — 
his hand still pressed upon his lieart I 'I'here was some- 
thing so unnatural in this immobility, that the child, 
young as slie was, felt overcome with dread. She ap- 
proached the count and listened, hut she heard not his 
breathing, notliing but tin* heating of her own heart. 
Slie laid her hand uj)()n his slnnilder, ami pushed him 
gently. 

‘‘ ‘ I'atlier, it is time to rise !' said she, in a low voice, 
and then the loud shriek, whi<‘h hurst from* her lips, 
echoed through the tower, and ron>od from their slumber 
tlie two l)a!)es, who ran i*rvlng towards Iut. 

•* * The body of her father ha^l yu'liied to her toiieli, 
and had Mink forward into the fire-place, where it lay 
upon th(* heartli, among the c(;ld ash<*<. It was evident 
that he had been dt'ad for many liours, and, in her frigiu, 
])0()r J('ann<\ scarcely knowing what to do, seized the 
little Marguerite in her arms, and ran scrc'arning IVuin 
the tt)W( r, nor paused until <he reaehi il the town, where 
instantly, with a ]>nuien<*( ami foroight beyond her 
year-, she went to >r(‘k tlu* (‘urc. (ireat was the* exeite- 
incnl among tlu* peasantry on tin* estate when they 
heard of tlie death of the (’onnt <le St. Kemy, and they 
as>(*ml)l»‘d in gree.t munleens around the ohl tower, and 
bore aw.av the body to the chapel of the erhatcau. But 
the hard-hearted fmni* r-fft tu rtiL well aware that In'-: 
p>oSM, S''ion of tlie estate was ill(‘gah— for the count IickI 
not the power to dispose of the land, wfncli, belonged 
right to his children after him refused to receive tlia 
coq)5e, and it remained tor two whole days outside tlu 
chaptd door, whence it was carried to the burying-ground 
of fte village, where it was thrown without ccrenu)oy> 
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still covered with the rap;s in which he liad died, into 
the common fosse, — the cure having refused the prayers 
of the church to one who hail died witlioiit its aid, con- 
sc(tuently in a stati* of impmitctice Jinak, 

After the death of her father, Jeanne, still, as 
usual, accompanied hy her little brother, and carrying 
licr sister on her hack, set off on fool for Paris, with the 
papers which proved her ilescent frflni Henry II. , and 
which constituted her whole wa)rldly store, all soiled and 
ragged, sown uj) in her tattered casatjuin. In this plight 
did she traverse the whole of France, a distance of 
iicarlv two hundred h^agues, witli no support hy the 
way, i)ut from the charity of travellers, until she arrived 
at the last stage of her iourney, w ithin one league of 
ihe capital. She declared that, on that memorable day, 
she had wr.lked more than twenty miles, wdtli the deter- 
mination of arriving at Paris before nightfall; but here, 
jiist at the very moment of seeing 1 r r hopes realized, 
she sank exhausted hy the roadsiile, unable to move a 
'top fartluu*. Her feet W('re torn anil bleeding, and she 
was drenclKil to the skin; the rain, which had fallen in 
torrents during the whole aftcriioon, had rendered the 
roads so slipjH'ry, that her fatigiie liad been doubled: 
lidded to which, she had seareely tasted fooil since 
morning, for she iliseovered that, as she drew nearer to 
the (‘a])ital, travellers were ])<)ssessed of stonier feelings; 
dtey cither turned a di af ear to her petition, or else 
laughed to scorn tlii‘ terms in which it was eonehed. 

Night was coming on a]>aee ; it was impossible to 
remain tdl morning on the wet and muddy iiank. Her 
heart was pierctal by tlie wailings of her little sister, an J 
the cries of her brother for food and warmth were most 
l^iti'oiis. Once more did ^hc call her courage to her 
‘lid, and essayed to walk, but she was too weak, and, 
staggering forward a few paces, fell with her head 
iigainst a door in the wall, which ran along the foot- 
J'he shock burst it c,‘cn, and discovered to the 
‘istuuished gaze of the jXKir famishet! children, a scene 
^'hich appeared to them like fairy-laml - a garden filled 
blooming shrubs and flowers, and lighted by 
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myriads of coloured lamps. There was no one walking 
ill the garden — the ground was too wet for that — but a 
few paces from the gate stood a Chinese pavilion, raised 
by a tlight of steps from the ground, all decorated with 
party-coloured streamers, and blazing with light, within 
which was gathered a crowd of magnificently-attired 
ladies and cavaliers, and whence issueil sounds of mirth 
and laughter, and strains of low, soft music. It was like 
a dream of heaven I Jeanne never could tell who among 
this gay company was the first to j)erceivc the three little 
miserable wamicrers, as they stood shivering at the 
gate, for she stood entranced, until she was brought 
back to reality by a loud voice shouting a coarse repri- 
mand to a servant in rich livery, who was standing at 
the door of the pavilion, t()r having left (he garden-gate 
unlocked, ihesently the servant in rich livery came 
hurriedly down the steps, and taking .Jeaniu' bv the arm, 
was proceeding to liirii her without ccri'iiiony into the 
road, when a Midden instinct caused her to n^sist :1 k' 
attack, and sjiringiniX forward with a di'sperati' effort, with 
ont'-trelehcd arms, she darted towards tlu' pavilion, ami 
callcal out in a piteous voie(\ in which the two younger 
children joined, as >oon a> evc*r thev heard tlu* first tlotc, 
so familiar wa< the cry — ( 'liarity - charity, for tin* love 
of llcavc’ii I A mors('l of bread tor three poor starving 
orphans, th-sn tKhnits aj thr rntfal ho/fsr of I 'alois y\ 

“‘In an instant tiu* wiioie company rushed to i'* 
balcony whieli snrronnded the pavilion, attracted by the 
jiiercimg s!iri(*k of Jeanne and the m>V(’lly of the appeal. 
She had sunk upon her knr(‘s at the foot ('f the lmhi>' 
trade, awaiting in sileiu’c the* sncct ss of her bold attack, 
for a moiiK rit it was doubtful, for tin* lacijney in ricli 
livery had again got fast hold of the child's arm, and ia 
obedience to tin* same rough command whic h had sen- 
tenced her to a di.^mis'a! before, wa^^ about to push her 
again towards the gale, when suddenly a lady, one of 
the most richly attired aiming the company, calling tn 
him in an authoritative* tone to desist, and forcing lai 
way through the crowd, came down the steps to where 
|>oor Jeanne was still kneeling, pale and tremblingj 
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her little brother clinginf^ to her skirts, and the baby- 
sister wailing ]>itooiisly at her back. The garden where 
tills scene took place belonged to the magnificent cha- 
teau of M. Ic Marcjuis dc Boiilainvillicrs, at Fassy ; tlie 
gentleman who hail commanded the lac([iiey to turn the 
children from tlic gate was M. de Boulainvilliers him- 
self, and conseipiently the lady who had desired him do 
so at his ])eril, could be no otlicr than Madame la Mar- 
quise de Boulainvilliers I 

‘ The fates had been kind indeed when they led 
poor Jeanne into the friendly domain of the inanpiise. 1 
knew her well: she was, I believe, a truly benevolent 
person, but had ])erverted her real, honest, charitable 
disposition into a sickly sentimentality, by her intercourse 
with the Neckers, and her admiration of all the fadr 
doctrines emanating from the academic grove estab- 
lished at (h)])j>et. She wjis, morcovi r, /h/4 dr re rJur 
Jean JaCffurSy flnnninr dr la Xatnrv^ rf citoi/rn dr ' 

and raved about sentiment and presentiment, and the 
errors and vices of civilization, and the far more pre- 
ferable stall* of savage life, and “ the feelings implanted 
in our bosoms by the (iod of Nature, ' Cvc. : until she, 
being rather a portly jierson, and always overlaced, 
would sonu‘times turn suddenly black in the face, and 
alarm her auditors by a desj>erate til of coughing, which 
she owed to her asthma, and which was only (juelled by 
the exertions of the two tail valets who stood behind her 
chair: the one ]>atted her most vigorously on tlie back, 
while the other jerked cold water in her face from a 
glass ewer, which always stood ready at hand for the 
purpose. 'I'his is the only remembrance / have pre- 
scrvikl of jMadame (Ic lh)ulainviUiers : but, slight a> it 
is, it will be quite sufficient to show you all the extent 
of the good fortune w hich had iH'fallcn “ the descendants 
of the royal house of \ alois. ’ 

“‘The marquise look the poor child by the hand and 
raised her from the ground:, wilh<»ut any apparent fear 
lest the contact of <\\c\ dirty rags should soil the 
coloured satin brocade in which she herself was attired, 
spoke to her kindly, and cndoavoiircd to soothe her 
o 
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agitation, and linaUy led the whole party into the very 
midst of the assembly of dainty ladies and mincing 
cavaliers, and made them repeat the extraordinary ap- 
peal which had attracted her attention. Jeanne needed 
no pressing to induce her to comply with her request, 
and the music was hushed and the tittering of tlie com- 
pany silenced by the whining cry, ‘‘ Charite ! Chariti '! — 
a morsel of bread for the starving orphans of tlic royal 
house of ^^llois I" 

‘‘ ‘ Curiosity was of course excited ; tlic event had 
given variety to the amusements of the evening. Madame 
de Boulainvilliers <piestioned the chikl, who told her 
history in a plain and artless manner, and, when she had 
concluded, drew irom the lining of lier rasdt/fa'n the 
papers relating to her birth, which Aladame la Mar([uise 
read aloud to the astonisiied assembly. Then' was a 
universal movenu'nt in favour (»f the orphans; a most 
liberal suljscription was ra’^eil on the instant, everybodv 
present j^roposed assistaiu e in some way or anotlier to 
get a plfiri t presented to tiie king, and so great was the 
interest excited, that the worthy mar<pii.-e hurried theta 
awav to bed, fearing h st >ome oiii' e lse might rob her of 
lier hitiiiie a urrt\ by taking ebarge of tlu' ehiklrcai, con- 
cerning whom she had already formed a multitude of 
projects in >upj)ort of her la\ourite tbetirv. Here wtis a 
fine ocea>ion tor displaying the siija riorilv of the phii'o- 
.sophy of tlean Jacepies ! What gooei fortune' to have 
discovered these children, fresh h orn tlu* hands of nature, 
uncornipted by intcaronrse with th(' world, and yet of 
noble, nay more, of royal blooti I llow' she wonhl love 
to show to th(‘ increeinlons and scoffers at the new doc- 
trines the wondrous ( Ifects to he produced by the new 
svstern of education llit* candour, the innocence, the 
absence ot tdl artifice, which clairacterise the hiunan 
heart wla ii untrammelled liy llic hypocritical conven- 
tions of society ! Slie reallv wjis alarmcil lest any of her 
frieneb should beg the chiFdrcn of her, and so ordered 
theni to be pul to bed in the apartment adjoining her own. 

“ * Had they not better have a hot bath first?’ drily 

exclaimed tiie old ChcvulitT dc Aleylaii. 
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‘ Fic, chevalier ; there is no disgrace in their neg- 
lected state. In all artificial coininuiiities like ours, it is 
the seal affixed to poverty!” exclaimed the manjuise; 
indignantly. 

^ Ay, or the soi/,' retorted the chevalier; hut for- 
tunately the mar(|uise iVul not hear him; she had been 
seized with one ofher most desperate fits of coughing. 

“ ‘ Behold, meanwhile, the orj)han mendicants, whose 
resting-place the night before had been a heap of filthy 
straw', beneath the manger of a cow^-shed, reclining on a 
bed of dowm, beneatii a velvet cano])y ! But Jeanne 
declared to us that she did not sleep a wliit the sounder, 
so tormenteil was she the whole of that night with the 
fear that Madame de Boiilainvilliers might keep and 
a])propriate to her owm use the title-deeds which she had 
imprudently suffered to pass from her hands, and wliich 
she had bc'cn used lo regard as the means whereby slie 
should one day i)t‘ raised t(.) a level with royalty itself. 
So much for the candour and innocence, and freedom 
from suspicion, upon which ])oor Madame de Boulain- 
vil’iers had reckoned so blindly! 

“ ‘ Once fairly established in the household of the 
Marquise d(' Boulaiuvilliers, the fortune of the ciiildren 
of the Count dc Saint Uemy changed from the lowest 
depths of misery to a state of ease and affivienee, of w hich 
they could not (*vcn have dreamed. It ai)j)cars, liow- 
cver, that the inanpiisc, for some reason or other, very 
soon abandoned her darling project of rearing her liule 
protegees a la Jean Jc/ctjurs ; for, alter suffering them to 
run wild alarnt her park at ]hi>sy, well-dressed but bare- 
foot, for some time, she proeureil the hoy s admission 
into the Fa^oIc d(' Marine, despafehed the little Mar- 
guerite to the care of a nurse in Ihirgundy, but retained 
among her depemleiUs tlie lively Jeanne, aKvays with 
the promise that she wnadd prosecute her cause at eoiiri 
with tlie utmost vigour and perseverance, and declaring 
that she had no doubt o/ the tiliimate success of lu r 
undertaking, for that M? vlainc Fli/abeth, with all the 
ardour and warmth of benevolence which eharaetevi/.es 
youth, had promised to second tier application to the 

o 2 
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kiii<r. It was in the midst of this^ood will, ami Madame 
dc la Mottc declared witlioiil any fault on her part, that, 
by a sintjular cajn'ico, fur which she could not accounl, 
and which, by the bye, she shirred over in rather an 
embarrassed tone, her protectress suddenly changed her 
manner towards her, and one day, having d('(‘larcd to 
her that it was considereil in the society in whicli slio 
moved, both imprudent and derogatory to retain in lier 
family a ])erson in the position of Mademoiselle de Saint 
Ilemy, announced to her that siu' had taken the neces- 
sary measures to place her with Madame Leclerc<j, tiu 
most famous cm/furirrr of the day in Paris I 

‘ Tlic astonishment and indignation of poor Jeanne, 
on hearing this sentence, can wi-ll be imagined, but then: 
was no ap])cal. W hat riglu hail she to complain, who 
had been taken from the streets but a short timer bef(>rt' 
l)V tlie kindness of' tlu* marcpii^e? Ih'siJi s, thi'ri' A\a- 
some consolation still amid her trouble, for Madame dt 
Jh)nlainvilliers promi.-ed not to neglect her suit at court, 
and I really believe did eontinnt* to ])roseeut(' it with 
imdiminislted zeal. It appears tiiat it was Monsitmr Ir 
3Iar(juis who had in' i>te<l npoii.tlar disnjissal of Jeanne 
— for what otience iiunaiits a in vsterv- - but tlau'c i.ni^i 
have been a grievous cause of displeasure, I judge, !>\ 
the hatred whicli (wisteil betweem the ])air, and wficli 
was not satisfied on the part of tiie manjiiis, iwen b\ thr 
inijirisonnient and disizrace of bis vic tim.* 

“Jeanne remained with liar itfufurirrr for two long 


I have heard the clroumstaiu-e rd' ttiis dire C‘llVre!iug variou-'ly d;*;- 
t)Ut I h'dievo the true V4T>5»'n o! ih«‘ tah- In run thtis ; I'*'*’* 

Jearnit*, who had h-rn atJliried by iialiire witli an ouri(>ot\, 

had di,*»Lr*o<'red, irj <»rje <d h« r tj;»ndiM»tid randdtvi in tin* park at Pa^w- 
tho entrance to tin- s -ert t Mill wtiich >1. le Miirri’U.s lic IhmIainvilliO'' 
in couuuon with many French nohh nien of the time, worked illicitly, 
defiance of taw or jnsuce, at.d from winch many of tficin derived nit 
principal .source of the hirtunes which they possessed, * 

primitive siriiplicify, Jeanne kept her disc«»very a prohmnd secret, but 
luied to spend her time hy a branch above tin* hole in the 

mound of ear jj, which conceah d, by a clump of hrauthlen and 
l>€rr*ct», the entrame to the pasga^^e which served for the de.scent to 
unlawful hidinp'-place. Here s!ie would remain for whole hours tegi* 
ther, gazing down, ami watching with ihterest and amuseincot the who *. 
process o**uie couversiou of g'Kjd grain into liquor, never once betraj 
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mortal years, daring which the marquise wearied every 
minister, every man in place, with prayers and placets 
on behalf of her proti'(je ; and, at length, one fine day, she 
sent for her to meet her brother, whom she had not seen 
since his ileparture for Brest, and when she arrived, the 
lacquey in waiting introduced them both into the salon^ 
filled with the highest company, as Monsieur le Baron 
(le V alois, and Mademoiselle de V'alois! 

‘‘ ‘ Madame de Boulainvilliers had prej)arcd the scene 
— she expected tears of gratitude and clans of senti- 
ment — but she was disapj)()inted: the boy drew back, 
abashed at the novelty of his situation, and Jeanne ut- 
lereil not a single* word, but fainted I iTom this hour 
did a change take place in her character; her real nature, 
stirring and ambitious, now began to show itself without 
disguise; the years of rags and starvation were forgotten, 
as likewise the humiliation of her days of toil and labour 
with the cuutnrhre. She had but one drawback — the 

ing herself by the sliglitest exclamation or gesture to the poor f(L)ols 
vfh-r worked on below, liiile supposing they were thus overlooked and 
noted. 

The day of reckoning arrived at la.st; the chateau — the park — the 
gardens of I’assy, were one morning tilled witli liie emissaries uf the 
police; every closet and cellar underwent a thorough scrutiny; the 
servants were strictly e\aii\ine<l; hut M. de lloulainvilliers laughed to 
scorn every attempt at detection ; for he alone of all ihediousehold was 
in the secret of the iilieit still, l)isap|H>inted and confused, the officers 
wen; retiring to report upon the fruitlessness of their erratid, when 
Jeanne came bursting into the apartment, exclaiming, ‘ I know where it 
is— .1 know if — this way, gentlemen — tfiis way I I o think of nil this 
trouble, when I knew it so well I lli»w fortunate 1 should have just been 
told what it was you were seeking! Come along, I will show you the 
still. Ilow strange that Mimsienr h* Marquis should not have known 
that it was in the park ! but I will show him the nearest way. Oh, come 
along quick I it is in full glory at this vi-ry tnomont — the lire blazing— 
the sparks flying splendidly ; (wo men were at the bellows wiien I lefil’ 

The consternation, the rage, the tern»r which these words produced, 
cannot be described. M. Ic Marquis was hurried oil to prison, amid the 
Ittugliier of the officers and the sobs and tears of the marquise ; while 
poor Jeanne received, with astonishment, the furious kicks and cuffs of 
the mar<jui.s, instead of tlie thank ^ .md prai.ses to which .she deemed her- 
self entitled. From this hour the inarquis, who had ever hated tin; cliil J, 
vowed most bitter vengeance r .rainst her. ami, on hi.s leaving prison, 
commenced his system of persecuiioa, v h cb 'cased not until he had 
coiuributed to bring down his Mcl.in to the lowest depths of desolatioa 
•iud infamy . 
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insufficiency of the pension allotted by the government, 
until the estates in Dauphine and the chateaux in Brit- 
tany, and the fon‘Sts in Maine, belonging to the title, 
and upon which tlie crown had seized in former reigns, 
were restored to her family, — when she might move 
with the splendour becoming her rank, and take her 
place among the princesses of the blood-royal, as be- 
seemed her name and descent. 'I he pension was of 
eight hundred livres only per annum — a ])ittance barely 
sufficient to enal)le her to clothe herself with decency; 
but again did Madame de Boulainvilliers, the tried 
friend, come to her assistance, and, proud of lier work, 
of having by her exc*rlions caused the title to be reco- 
gnisetl, now otlercd to pay her board in some convent, 
wlikh she liad refused to do so long as she was only 
poor .leanne de Saint Kemv. 

^ She retired then to a convent at Bar-snr-Ani)e, 
her native place, where she captivated the affeetioiis <>t 
the Coiinl de la Motte, a young man of exe('llent family 
but small fortmuN and they were soon afti'rwards mar- 
ried: and, with tln>i aiis]>iei(ms event, hrr romance, like 
many others, might hav(‘ been snppos(‘tI to be concluded. 
Hut, alas, t()r her I there was yet a st'cond volume. 
Wiien I saw her, as I have described to you, at tlio 
Hotel (’anhnal, sIk* had come Paris to prost!eut(: her 
suit with the ministers for the n storalion of Ikt estates. 
She was snj>p(u*tcd by the powerful inter<\sts of the 
Rohans. She was of a hold, enttTprising, ambit ions 
nature, tearless and iiitriirnin^r, with friends at court de- 
voted to her (’ans(' ; and yet it will to this 4lay excite a 
certain suspicion in my mind \vhcn(*ver 1 think ot till 
the circumstances whicli followed she never could gain 


access to the (jneen ! 

‘ It is said that Mai le- Antoinette had, in reality^ the 
l^atest desire to converse witli her, but was prevented 
from receiving her by the ex|)rcss command of his ina- 
jestv, who had c'onc('i\ed the most invincible dread ol 
her presence near the tlirone, from Itaving been told oi 
her extraordinary powers of fascination. He had 
great horror of this s[H cies (if character about the 
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and Madame dc la Mottc had already acquired (it 
seemed wiili great injustice thm) the reputation of a 
troublesome, ambitious intrifjuantc. Like all persons of 
indolent temperament, Louis Seize ever felt a mortal 
dread of stirring, active people. Infirm of purpose 
himself, he disliked those who were resolute and steady 
in the accomplishment of their designs ; therefore his 
aversion to Madame do la Mottc would not have been 
remarkable, had it not been for the very perseverance 
which it gave him occasion to exercise — pcrhaj)s the 
only instance of tenacity he ever disj)layed — for he re- 
sisted on this occasion the prayers and cnlrealies of the 
queen, and the supplications of Madame Elizabeth. 
Nothing could soften hiui^ and, when pressed to give a 
reason ibr this steadiness of hatred, he could not tell — 
cd(ut f tiff s fort fjfu- Ini! 

‘ Of courses the enemies of royalty and the par- 
tisans of adauH' de la Mottc did not fail, in after 
times, to lay this pre(‘oncrived anti])atliy on the part ot 
tlm king to the score of avarice, and to the dread he 
most naUirally felt at the prospect of b^ iTig compelled to 
resign the inagnific cnt estates and royal jmvileges of the 
V^ilois to tlic legal claimants. If the suspicion had been 
just, he ccrlainly would not have atlmilted their claim 
to tlie title at all. lie might have resorted to delay, or 
have avoided the recognition altogether. As it was, 
however, tin* aifair certainly displayed want of tact, and 
great mismanagement, in the allotment of the pension. 
Either the claim set forth by the Saint Ucinys wiis an 
imposture, aiul should have been treated with contempt, 
or \i was just, and, when once recognised as such, 
should have been met with the liberality and considera* 
ation whieh it deserved. This first error w«is most bit- 
terly expiated, and lA)iiis Seize must often have mourned 
most grievously over the want of consistency and false 
economy of his ministers 

I cannot help thi*k:ng that a more liberal allow- 
ance, by rendering unneci'ssiiry all the struggles for i'x- 
istcncc which Madame de la MoUe was comnelled to 
make, might have deadened her ambition, aud sue might 
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have spent her days, satisfied to display her love of in- 
trigue, and exliibit her powers of fascination, on the 
restricted theatre of Bar- siir- Aube, her husband’s birth- 
place and her own, towliich she was much attached, and 
which she herself declared she never would have left, 
had not her })rcsence been considered necessary in 
Paris, so long as then' was hope that the estates might 
be restored to her iiimily. livery one who knows the 
sequel of her history imist remember that (supposing her 
to be guilty ) it was the atfection she bon? to lier native 
place, which was the ultimate cause of her ruin ; for, 
had she followed the advice of friends, and tied to Eng- 
land immediately, she might have becMi saved. But no 
— how could she k’ave the C(mmrv wiilionl taking one 
last tarewell of her beIov(‘(l Bar-snr-Anhe ‘r — one of the 
ugliest places, by the bye, thronghont the whole of 
France. 

* I have told yo!i the storv wbicli 1 lieard from th^* 
lips of Madame de la Motle herself, at the ( 'ardinal dc 
Roiian’s tahk', and I airain sav that I believe most ot‘ 
the partit'ulars to be strictly true, ajtbougb they differ in 
some points from the tale she afterwards told in her me- 
moirs. But tlierein she might hav(' been infliiem'ed hy 
many motives in the recital, whereas with ns she was 
evidently governed hut by one - that of exciting as 
much interest as possible in tlie breast of the I’rincessc 
de Gneineiiee : for, of conrsa*, the cardinal had already 
licard the story many times hefon*, and I was reckoned 
as nothing. In itself the history is nndonht(*dly a most 
touching one; but when told .is I liicn lieard il, by the 
heroim* herself, with the most expressive action, the 
most varied intonation, and retil tears, the effect was 
irresistible, and I then understood, without further ex- 
planation, the fascination in which she held the cardinal, 
and wliich ha<i excited my wonder and disgn.‘«t hut so 
sliort a lime before. Even the princess herself, w’ith aH 
her ])rcconccive(l aversion, was atilxlned at kngtli, and 
before she took her leave, graciou.sly invited the countess 
to meet at supper on the following evening a party oi 
friends, among whom were some whose accjuaintance 
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might facilitate tlic prosecution of her suit. Among 
( others, I perfectly remember that she named M. de 
Crosne, lieutenant de police. Little did the poor countess 
dream, when her eyes Hashed such proud triumph even 
oil me, that the time would come when she would be 
favoured with many and many an unsought interview 
with M. de Crosne, in the Bastile, and that from his 
lips would she have to listen to the rejietition of the 
siiitence which condemned her to the most ignominious 
tale tliat could in our country hefal a woman. 

‘‘ ‘ 1 know not by what chance, on my taking leave of 
the cardinal for the night, his Eminence happened to * 
mention the name of my mother ; hut suddenly the whole 
demeanour of Madame de la IMotte was changed towards 
me, upon learning that I was the son of the Countess de 
ralleyrand, dame du palais to the (pieen, and she began 
immediately to atfarvr me with her attentions, with as 
much determination as site had before avoided even a 
glance in my direction. She turned, all smiles and atfa- 
to in(|uire if I had a carriage in waiting to convey 
me to my residence, and, on my replving in the negative, 
insisted on my taking the vacant seat in her own, to 
which I most willingly iL<sented. It was daring the short 
drive from the Hotel (hinlinal to tlie Place Daiiphine, 
where she resided, that I was enabled to judge more 
tally of her extraordinary vivacity and tact, and above 
all, of her wtinderfnl aptitude for business ; for, before wc 
parted, she had extortcil from me a promise to induce 
my nuitlier to present her statement to the <piecn, which 
promise I religiously kejit, although I obtained nought 
hut a Hat refusal for my pains, followed by many a bitter 
rc*])r<)acli for meddling with the atlairs ‘of this arentu- 
ritrv" This was the iirst and last time lever beheld the 
<^‘ountcss : and, when she became a public character 
through her participation in the atlair of the necklace, I 
luid reason to rejoice that .‘ Uch was the eiuse, hir had she 
imagined that I was 4it to serve her purpose, I feci 
^^tat it is not unlikely I might have lost the right of 
t‘<^‘garding wiili scorn the infatuation of the cardinal 
Pt’Hicc, So great was the po%ver of will possessed by 
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this woman, that there must liave been inordinate self' 
conceit in the mail who would have dared to jiretcnd tc 
defy it / ” 

What was the ojiinion of M. ile Talleyrand concern- 
ing the affair of the necklace? Did he believe Madame 
de la Motto really guilty of the theft?” 

Much less than is supposed by the ]uiblic, and cer- 
tainly infinitely less so than her condemnation ]mr])()rte(l, 
1 once ventured to ask liim if he knew any of the par- 
ticulars connectetl with this extraordinary business, and 
his reply, although guarded, gave me a suspicion that, 
‘although he did not believe her innocent, he felt con- 
vinced that her guilt was shared l)y some whose birth 
and intlucnce near tiie throne shielded them froni 
exposure. 

‘ I'herc is a degree of mystery thnjughout the whoh* 
transaction/ replied he, in answer to my impiirics 
‘ which is, perhajis, destineii never to l)e ch aretl up. Had 
Madame de la ]Molt(* pcissessed the cunning of the arcli- 
fiend himself, she not have bet n guilty of one- tenth 
part of the baseness which was imputed to her in tin act 
of accu>ation ; there were impediments both social and 
commercial to many of the inamiMivn's, which were / ronfl 
against her t)n her trial. Von can form no conc(‘j)ti()ii 
of the exeiteim nt produetal hy this event. *"l'he \\h()ir 
kingdom was divkled for her sake into two sects, tlu- 
unbelieving and the credulous: lliose wlm belii'ved her 
guilty, and those who h/n:w lua* to hc’ innocent. I nr 
myself I hav(‘ heard so mneh on hotli side's, that my 
opinieai is scareelv stable even now. Jt is a singiihit 
fact that all the persons who visited her were fully con- 
vinced of lier innocence*, and fought like lions in her 
defence. 

‘ I'he Ahhe de Ivel, the almoner of tlie Hastile, and 
confessor of Madame de la Motle, told me himself, that 
his firm gpinion in the case was this: ‘That, had die 
not lx.en unfortunate enough to liavt! already obtained 
UiC r'ecognition of her title, she would not have been 
c^dcnuied.’ Monsieur de Hreteuil, the great encniyoi 
tbc cardinal, and favourite of the tjueen, was most actnc 
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in procuring materials to inculjiatc this unfortunate 
woman, and this circumstance having got abroad, greatly 
contributed to excite suspicion against INIarie Antionette. 
But the circumstance which in reality formed the basis 
of her ruin, was the denial of the cardinal that he had 
over furnished her with money. This must have been 
* false, for, long before her arrest, she was living in splen- 
dour, had an hotel in the Place Dauphinc, with servants 
and C(|uipages, was richly attired, and covered with 
jewels, and all this, forsooth, upon her husband’s limited 
income, and her own pittance of eight hundred livres! 

I reinembcr being told that the furniture of her hotel 
equalled ifi richness that of the palace at Trianon. Men- 
tion was made of ])olishcd steel mirrors, set in gold, and 
of a famous bed, the hangings of w hich were w’orked in 
seed pearl, whicli was bouglit fur an enormous sum by 
Madame du Barry, the lat(‘ king’s mistress. 

‘“‘Another mystery, wdiich completely baffles all 
speculation, is the total disappearance of the necklace 
itself the object of all this turmoil. It was a jewel so 
well known among the trade in ifiris that every single 
stone w’onid have i)een recognised. There w^as scarcely 
a person of any note in tlie capital wdio had not seen it, 
as it had lain at Boehrner s, the jeweller's, for more than 
a year, opcii to tlie inspection of any one who chose to 
ask for the sight of it. I recollect having seen it not a 
long while before it created so much disturbance. Boeh- 
nier had been employed to funiish the wedding jewels 
for one of my relations, and tlu* morning that he came to 
deliver them, he brought the necklace for us to view“, its 
a curiosity. Neither in the workmanship nor the size 
of the stones did it give any notion of the immense value 
which was set upon it. 1 believe, however, tiiat this 
consisted in the stones being all brilliants of the first 
water, and, as a collection, the most jieiTcct and free from 
hleinish (so Boehmer toUl » aunt) in the whole world. 

“ ‘ There is one more sto«y connected with the jewel, 
^l\ich greatly complicates tiie mystery of tlic wdiole trans- 
action, and wdiich is know'ii but to few persons. During 
time that 1 held the Portefeuide of Poreigti Atfairs, 
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I received a letter from our ambassador at one of tlie 
northern courts, wherein he announced to me, with great 
excitement, the arrival at his court of the Count do 

M y and his wife. They had been presented by 

himself to the sovereign ; for, although they might, strictly 
speaking, have been considered nnit/n's^ not having 
returned to France during the reign of XapoU‘on, yet, 
as the count was not at that time the head of his family, 
and liad never meddled in politics, he had a right to 
claim the protection of the ambassador of his country. 
The lady had chosen for her fUhut at court the occasion 
of a royal birthday, and she had made her appearance 
laden with all her jewels, and, uj>on her neck,” wrote 
the baron, “ she wore a necklace of the e.xact pattern of 
that, concerning which all Euroj)e had been roused 
before the revolution — that is to say, tlu' only dilfercncc 
being, that tlu* three scroll ornaments which are so 
remarkable, and to which I could swear as being die 
same, are held by a chain of small rose diamonds instead 
of the rivh rr, by which they were joined bcti)re.'' 

‘ '1 he lettergave us all great cliversion at home, from 
the excitement iu which it was written ; hut the emperor, 
to whom I of cour'*(' communicated the fact, took it more 
gravely, and begged me to ask for a drawing of the neck- 
lace, which the amhassailor found means to phtaiii, and 
which was found to corrc'spond with that pr(‘scrvcd 
among the poers du prnns in the .Archives; moreover, 
its being submitted to young Hoehmer, he declared 
Ins full ami entire convicti<m that the jewel was the 
same, from the remarkable circumstance of a mistake 
having occurred in the execution of the middle orna- 
ment, one side of the scroll containing two small diamonds 
more than tin* other, ami which be remembered had 
much distressed his fatln r, hut whicli coidd n(?ver have 
been disca^vered save hv a member of the trade. It wa?) 
llicti remembered, and i>y the c-mperor himselflirst of all, 
that the lady's mother liad been attached to the person 
of Marie Antoinette, and that she had retired from court 
and gone in reside abroad soon aficr the trial of Madame 
lie la A^olte ! 
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‘‘‘So 3^011 see there Is another link in the chain of 
evidence which historians, when wrilinn; anj^ future 
history of the Diamond Necklace, woukl do wxdl to 

examine. 

J.oiiis Dixhiiit was evidently aware of the historj^, 
for I remember once bein^ struck with a conversation 

.rcj)orted to me by the Manjuis de F , The young 

Count do JJ one of the most notorious /yete at 

court, said one day in the presence of the king, ‘‘I 

wonder wdiy the M y family do not come back to 

claim their hereditary charges at court? What pleasure 
call they find in the horrid country they have chosen? — 
/could not live there for a single hour.” 

“ ‘ Perhaps you could not,’ retorted Louis Dixhuit, in 
Ills penny-trumpet voice, and with his childish titter, 

Mint the Count de M y mw, — for it is a woody 

couutrv, and unlike f ranee, on if hru/r la huchc ci 
La Mottk.' 

‘‘ ‘ d lie MaKpiis (le F^ had applied to me to know 

tlu‘ meaning ol tlu* pun. 'I'hc ambassador's lettc'r imme- 
diately llashc'd on my memory, but I did not choose to 
have the affair discussed with my name, so held my 
peace.' 

‘‘ rids is all the information 1 could ever obtain from 
the ])rince,'' added (\, in conclu^ioI), “concerning the 
fdinvu.r (dllJrr : but tins last anecdote so excited my 
curiosity, that I immediately set to work and procured 
every pamphlet oi note which bail been written on the 
subject, and, by tlie bel]> of this new light, was enabled 
to ])enetrale mueli of the darkness by w ldeh the affair is 
cuveloped to tlu* generality of the world. If you take 
ttuy interest in the matter, it is ready worth your while 
|o do the same. W hat is still further worthy of remark 
IS the fact lliat the family of the bidy in cpicstion did not 
return to l^'rancc even alter the KcvStoralion, and have 
continued to dwell abroad 'wer since. I hc name is one 
^1 the highest in France, and it excites astonishment to 
fiud it enrolled in the service of a foreign country." 
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CHAPTER I\. 


THE l)rc D AIGUILLON AND MADAME Dl BAUUl — TALLEV- 
KAND’s lirnM KN from AMEUK a IIKNIER, MADAME 
DE STAKE, AM) MaDA.>I1: DE \.A BOH If AUDI E. 

‘•'You liavf begun, i/iulf/rr n^us,'" said I to C-., the 
next time we met trtr-ff-trfry “ thc‘ r/#* nurtulofitjnr of die 
j)r!ne(*, wliieh I hav<‘ al\vav> fell sure would prove >o 
full ot interest, Your strange storv of Madamt' do la 
Motte is (juite siiilieient to exeite curiosity in tho>i aIio 
love to see the (tilth estal)lished whe re* j>r(‘judiee and false- 
hood have reigned so lojig. Il would be a curious study lo 
follow in the same manner, stej) Ijy step, the life* of thi^ 
Prince de Talleyrand, and give to iho^e who seek icr 
tnitfi (and they an? many ) the real impressiens 

ma<le upon a ])owcrfuI organization, like his own, hy the 
wondrous changes in which h<- hure so conspicuous a |>art: 
the conduct (d those with whom lie co-operated in the* 
gn at reform which, from the very outset of his career, il '?^ 
evident be had at heart ; and his own conduct with re- 
gard to the confederates with wlmm the strange circuin- 
staiices amid which he found hinisclfcompelled him 
soci.' tc sometimes, ‘ mahjrv hii ft h son corps defcrnhint. 

‘Mt would be diflicull,'’ rei>lied (k, ‘Ho destroy pre- 
judices which have taken root. Mankind in general 
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cllnp: to them with tenacity, and adopt ready-formed 
opinions with the f^rcatest facility in proportion as they 
arc improbable and absurd. The Prince dc Talleyrand 
lias been the victim of many such errors. From the 
(Treat reserve, jiartly natural to his character, and no 
doubt strengthened by liis clerical education, the motives 
hy wliicii he was (ruided, unexplaiiual by liiinself, have 
been left to the interpretation of the mass; and the 
mass will ever be loath to yield conviction save to the 
evidence of facts alone. One of the most extraordinary 
delusions which exist in the public mind with regard to 
the prince, founded I should think upon no better au- 
thority than a brutal attempt at wit made by Napoleon, 
I'.as been often adopted as a basis for the judirincnt of 
his character. ‘ Kiek Talleyrand behind/ said the coarse- 
minded sfthreut\ ‘and look in his face', you will perceive 
IK) iiHlieation of any sense of the insult.’ ddu' dictum, 
whicli was first uttered by the chattering buffoon of a 
Parisian ,sWe/?, has Ix'cn gravely quoted by more than 
one historian, and has in many cases gone forth as the 
''landard whereby to judge one of the proudest cha- 
raeters that the Almighty ever sent among mankind! 

** Again - how otU'U lias he bt'cn aec'usc'd of partici- 
j^ating ill the imnaler of the Due D'Knghien: though 
his wliole life disproves the. accusation. What simgle 
action of his long career can justify this su])posltion ? 
llis aversion to bloodshed -his avoidance of all violent 
•iicnsures — his forgiving temper, which was constitutional 
'-all tend to combat the siisjiieion : and yet it has been 
irreedily received, not only by his enemies, but even by 
the writers least interesleil in the afiair — those of 
foreign nations, strangt'rs to ])arty-spirit in fVeneh 
polities, and who may he snjiposcd to he mcr(‘ spectators 
^1 the struggle. 1 think Al. dc Talleyrand owes this 
onjust and offensive accusation eiuirely to the reserve 
has always mainlained 'vilh regard to this event, 
llad he bei'ii more ex[)lich, 4atl he ‘ spoken out , in short, 
opon the subject, liks vilest detractors would not have 
^ii*cd to affix this stain upon his name, while pane- 
gyrists of his great contemporary would liave hesitated 
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before the proofs which M. de Talleyruud can still pro- 
duce. Although he even yet mentions with caution jUI 
the circumstances connected with this affair, which lie 
himself calls ‘ (Irjdorahkf yet I have gathered enough 
to make the recital interesting to yon, and in terns et Ueu 
I will ]>ut you ill possession of the facts ; but as you 
wish me to proceed par ordre de date, they will find no 
place here. Accusation and defiance arc contrary to 
the whole system of conduct of the jnince. llis for- 
bearance towards his enemies would sometimes excite 
the indignation of Mirahean, whosi' fiery soul gloried in 
attack, and scorm^d defeat, from which lie rose with 
fresh venom and fresh vigour. 

“ * One thing is needed to complete tlie character if 
Talleyrand,’ said tlu* giant, in despair* at the inil(lne>> 
of the prince, " he needs unjust imprisonment I ’ The 
secret of the wiiole existence of Mirabi au — of his succes' 
— his energy and dtdiance, may perhaps he found in 
this simple exclamation, iliraheau might accuse Tal- 
leyrand of coldness and <)ver caution; hut it was left fo: 
the coarse mind ot Napoleon to lax him with hasenes* 
and want of self- re>pect. Now I, who hav(‘ lived in the 
inuinacy of the prince for many yeai>, and have h(‘en ia 
the habit of oiiserving the impri'S>ion j)rodnci (l upon 
his temper by outward events, have arrived at llie (’on 
viction, that it is the verv excess of pride, of whicli 
Napoleon denied him th(’ slightest portion, that destroys 
the otherwise jK rfeet ecpiilihrinm of his charaeler. 1 
am a believer in the inihienee of rare, and (’an respeci 
the philosopliy which tells us that the (jnalities of' the 
soul are lianded down through long g(*iu‘rations as well 
as the features of the body. 'Jdu* proud motto of the 
sovereigu eouuts of Perigord, adopted iii tlie sixth cen- 
tury, was home with justice by (diaries Maurice dr 
Tail eyrand, their deseerulaiit : !{v tpie Dion ! In the old 
Perigord language, ‘ No Kixe; bi;t (too I’ 

W ould not the simple utterance of tliis lianglitv 
device form an aiguincrit against the accusation of 
‘ versatility of opinion,’ of ‘change of masters’? Hu' 
parallel might he carried further still, down to the 
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famous Cardinal do Perigord, friend and confidant of 
Petrarch, he who is called in Italian history the pope- 
maker, who in the twelfth century was the nominator of 
four dilferent pontiffs, and then dethroned the Emperor 
J^ouis W to crown in liis stead (Miarles IV. He, too, 
was tlie most able diplomatist of his lime, and was de- 
puted to London to negotiate the ransom of tlic Frencli 
King John. He siiceeeded in reducing the ransom, and 
in obtaining a truce, by the influence of his ‘ Imt^ue 
mi*‘Ueusf; vt florfr^" as says the (juaint old chronicler of the 
time. 

“ Henri do ( -lialais might liave saved his life had he 
but sj){)ken the oiu' word of s!i])]>lication to his master. 
•The king lias said lliat lu' will pardon you if you will 
but sue,' said his good old confessor the night before his 
execution. • W hat prevents you, then, .Monseigiieur, 
frc'tn asking ' 

‘‘ ‘ J'lie blood of tlu^ Talleyrands I ' said the prince, 
and, turning to tlic wall, spoke no more that night. 

“ \oii tlu‘\ have ever been a lacitiiru and haughty 
race, faithful to tlic baitle-crv of their feace forefathers. 

‘ lir ^/ffr Dion' must havi* beam graven on their hearts, 
as well as painted on their banner. Did it never occur 
to the hard mind of the emperor, tlial Talleyrand might 
be insensible to insult from rontmnpt of the aggressor ? 
But come, 1 am wasting time in tlieory, and yon, 1 am 
Wi ll awart‘, ]>r('fer facts and examjile. 

‘* 'l'hc political career of 1 Vince 'Pallevnmd may be 
said to have begun at his very entrance into life. I 
have given you a sketch of hi< I’hildhood — to detail tlic 
events of liis yonlli would be to give the history of the 
close of the eigliteeiuh century. I liavc heard him say 
often that few men could boast of having piisscd through 
life *is he had done — alwavs in a crowd, having to elbow 
his way through the thiekest ranks. During those early 
years he eaiinot reincinb* ’• to have enjoyed or ex]>c- 
rienccd a single week's s<»litndc. Always in a crowd, 
^iod that crowd composed of all liiat was celebrated at 
the time for wit, fashion, and bcar.ty, by his own merit 
ke was continually in advance: and, long before the age 
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when other men enter the lists, he had already travelled 
far on the road to fame and fortune. It is this eircnin- 
stance which makes his Ji^e for ever a subject of dispute. 
His name has been so lone; before the public eye, in 
connexion with those of individuals who had begun 
their career so many years before him, that it seems as 
if he liimself belonged to another epoch than our own. 
At the age of twenty-six, when he was named arjeitt’- 
(jhivral of the clergy, he had already acejnired the con- 
viction that the society amid which he was born was 
tottering to its basis, and, moreover, that it was unwortliy 
of an etibrl to save it from destruction. 1 remember being 
much amused bv his descri|)tion of tiie very first visit 
he paid after being invested in* his uncle with the title 
anti ]K)wer of liis new ollice, which, at tiie time, was one 
of grejit trust and intluencc, and one which demanded 
great industry and takait. 

lie was one day#// rinifitlmvc with me, and, mention- 
ing several events ot‘ the last ccuitury, ‘How has that 
\n)i)V sitrh' been calumniated,' said h(', gail\, ‘ anctV/'t, 
after all, I do not see that the pnnlnrtivi: power of yoin 
svstern e{[uals that ol th(‘ one you so much condemn. 
\N liere is the wit of your .stihms, the independence ul 
your waiters, the charm and inlluence of your women / 
Wliat have you reetdveal in exciiange for all these, whii ii 
have tied for < ver? Were 1 young, 1 shouhl regret, and 
wish that 1 wt re old, to enjoy, at least in mc inorv, the 
delicious ruistf art murtile rjf 7 / 0 / time. 1 wouhl not giv(‘ 
the remembraiH’e of those limes for all the novelty and 
what you call imprort of tlu^ social system of to- 

day, even with tli(‘ youth and .'Spirit necessary to eiijoy- 
inent. ’'I'is trm; then* were abuse and exaggeration in 
many yf onr inslitnlions, but where is tlic system in 
which tiiese do not exist? If our people was devoured 
with misery and taxes, yoiir.s is wasting to the core with 
mvy and with discontent. Our Wiis corrupt and 

prodigal, yours is ljourpeois(> an<l inuscrly — grt ater evils 
till for the prosperity of the nation. If our king had 
laiinyjuistresses, yonr.s han many masters. Has Ae gained 
by die exc bangc ? Tims you sec it clearly domunbtrated 
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that not one of the three orders has advanced in happi- 
ness by these wonderful imjjrovcnieiUs which you so much 
admire.’ 

‘‘Ho joined p;ood-n at u redly in the laugh which 1 
could not repress at his last regret, and I asked him if 
he had ever seen the (Imurrc maUrcssc vn titro da Hoi 
de Francr, ^Madame Diibarri. 

“ ‘ Frecpienlly,’ replied he, ‘both before and after her 
disgrace, and, moreover, the last visit lever paid lierhas 
been impressed iijion my memory, by tlu^ circumstance 
of its being the lirst 1 made alter having obtained the 
dignity oi (i(jrnt-(jhdi'(d da rlmji-, wliich my motlicr had 
been soliciting for me so long. 1 had been the whole 
morning closeted with my uncle, listeming to his various 
iiistructions and counsels relative to inv new duties. So 
anxious was the dear good man to make me })erfecily 
awart' of the new dignity with whicli 1 had just been in- 
vested, that he had lve]>t me for more than two hours stand- 
ing before him. So strict was the eha'ieal etiquette of 
the time, that he dared not tXMjuest me to he seated in 
the presence of the two acx)lylrs, who. by the law of 
that same eli(jnette, never Itdi him, niglit or day, save 
when he hin*seh‘ was admitted into the prescnct* of a 
superior. 

‘ As you may imagine, both inv strength and ])atience 
were exhausted hetore mv dear uncle's allocution was 
over; and most heartily did 1 rejoice when he stretched 
forth his hand for me to kiss, in token of dismissal. He 
told me that lu' liad inueh more to say (I shivered), 
hut that he was anxious I simuld pay my respects to 
the lUinistcr that very day, as the neglect of such atten- 
tion might bring disgrace aiul df/arrar at the very out- 
t)f my career. I had just time suHicient to gain the 
minister’s hotel before th(‘ closing of his cabinet, so 
made all speed to quit iny undo’s presence, glad to es- 
cape even with the prospc ' of another lecture. 

“‘I was just deseeudng the steps of the hotel, 
yhen I met the young Due (rAiguillon, all excited and 
cboariffe as usual, with his vest wide open, and his gar- 
nicnts in disorder. 

V 2 
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^ Where arc you going so fast ?’ exclaimed he, 
seizing my arm. 

“ ^ To call ujion the minister, viun rninistiTy said I, 
laughing at the look of surprise with which he eyed 
me, and which betrayed plainly the troubled state of 
his intellect. 

^ Parhleu r exclaimed he, with tlie twinkling of the 
eye peculiar to j)ersons in the same state of blessedness 
in which he then was, ^and so am I g .ing to (’all upon 
the minister. My coach is waiting at the corner, let us 
go together.' 

^ To this proposal Ivould of course ofier no objec- 
tion, being, as I toll you, horribly fatigued with my long 
siaiive, and having at that time no carriage of my own 
at command, ^^e walked to the end of the street arm- 
in-arm togetluT. Ill' leaned upon me heavily, hut was 
laughing heartily the whole way, as if inspired by soim* 
merry thought. , 

‘‘ ‘ Yoii see iiK* thus delighted,' said lie, suddenly 
>topj>ing short, * at the remernbranee of tin* glorious fun 
we liave ju>t be('n having at the "J’rois Marroniers. 
Why were you not tliere f \Ne wen* l)ut thre(', but di- 
verted ourselves rnmuu' tjuanutfr, Liam^ourt was m 
ct/ar, and told some of his best anecdotes abotil — (he 
hiccupped slightly; - about Madame Dtibarri 1 I should 
like to se(‘ that woman. Did you ever see her?’ He 
nodded assent in answer to his own (|ue>tion, and then, 
with a ti])sy giggh', h(^ pushed me in the side, (exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Well, then, jump into the carriage, and 1 will tell 
you all about her as we drive: along to tlie minister’s.’ 

“ ‘ He spoke some few words to his lackey, and seated 
himself boide me. The moment he entered, be drew 
down the blinds of tin* carriage, find, far from ()pp(j;>ing 
such a measure, I was enchanted at what, in iny own 
mind, I termed his discretion, as 1 thought that he was 
beginning to be aware of (he stale he was in, and was 
afraid of making himself tlie public gaze. 

‘‘‘The duke was one of the most witty men I ever 
met with. It would be diilicult to find a more pitfuant 
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narrator than himself; and upon this occasion, the little 
'vhicli he had taken had awakened his imagi- 
nation, and caused him to be even more lively and aiinising 
than usual, Jlis gaiety was contagious ; and as he told 
one after the other the most vehevde anecdotes of the 
ex-favourite, all of the kind most likely to have been 
served u)^ by M. de Idancourt for the entertainment of 
his dissolute companions, the peals of laughter whicli 
his recitals caused me to emit, rivalled his own in noise 
and duration, !So absorbed was I in listening to Ids 
merry stories, and so divertetl by his pleasant manner of 
telling them, that I did not ])erccive the tremendous 
rate at which the horses were going, nor the length of 
time which scenu'd to Imve been occupied in our short 
journey to the hotel of the minister. 

‘“()nce, indeed, d’Aiguillon had stopped in the midst 
of one of his best narrations to draw aside the blind, 
exclaiming, ' What, shall we never reach re diahh^ dr 
vtlidsfrr f and, after looking out, had throwii himself 
back with another of those comical laughs, in which I 
could not help joining with all my heart; but I was so 
much amusect aud felt myself so extremely hap]>v, that 
no suspicion entered my head concerning the direction 
we had taken, and my only fear began to be, lost we 
should arrive at our destination Ix'fore his stock of anec- 
dote wius exhausted. In short, any one who had followed 
in our wake, aud heard the peals of laughter which 
issued from the carriage, would certainly have thought 
me to have been .'is drunk as he. This mirth, however, 
at least as far as I was concerned, was destined to receive 
a tremendous check by the stopping of the vehicle, and 
the sudden appearance at the door, of tlie officer of octroi^ 
who Ssked for the toll, which then it was the custom for 
all private carriages to pay on leaving the capital. 

‘“Good (lod! where are we?’ exclaimed I, in alarm, 
now for the first time, sine* 1 had loft my uncle’s pro 
sence, remembering the importance of the errand upon 
wliich I had been despatched, his earnest injunctions 
to use no delay in paying my i>fficial respects to the 
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minister, and tlic short space of time I had allowed 
myself to execute his coimnand, even when I had first 
set out, 

* At the Barriere des Bonshommes !’ returned the 
emplof/c^ slamminjx the door, and inakin|^ the usual sign 
to the coachinan that he might proceed. 

Before I had recovered |rom my astonishment, the 
carriage was again dying along the road, at the full gallop 
of the horses ; and, while I was bawling myself hoarse, 
to induce the coachman to sto]), again was dWignilloii 
roaring with laughter! I was by this time in a state of 
great vexation, which seemed rather to increase than 
diminish my friend's merriment. In vain 1 jnilled the 
check-string with all my might, and in despair leaned 
my body from the window to make myself heard by the 
grinning lackeys : my endeavours to arrest the jirogross 
of the carriage, seemed hnt to increase the speed at 
which we were going. 

‘‘ ‘ ’Tis rfiseless,’ exclaimed d'Aignillon, drawing me 
back into my seal, * the varlets have ;//// orders, and I 
am their master nr nnis ih'plais* ; besides,' eonfinned he, 
pulling out his watch, ‘ vonr ministe r l)y tins time is as 
far on the road to Versailles as wi* are on this : there- 
fore, let us no longer tr()n!>le onr heads about busiui ss, 
but give ourse lves up to pleasure. I |>romisc yon as 
much satistiietion this evening from the remembrance ol 
our trip, as your nncl(‘ wouUl have ju'oiniscd yon from 
the security of a good eonseience. We are going to 
S{)en<l a delightlul iioiir, so rn nvdnt^ rt mqnr la f/ahrr,' 

‘‘‘ It was in vain that I prot(*stc<l against th(‘ deception 
which h(' had ])laved upon me. The liair-brained young 
scamj) was too miieh excited with wine and merriment 
to listen to naason, and I, invself, could not long Vesist 
ihe irdluence of his picjtiant wif, his hon-inots, and comical 
descriptions, and gave way with all the good-will ol yonth 
and light-heartedness, to" the? mirth of the moment. 1 
really imagined that he was taking me to sonic one <1 
the dcliglitfnl pviitrs mnhtms, with which the environs 
of I^iris abounded at that lime, and that we should meet 
^ SOHiC of his joyotjs friends to .sfx iid the night, as it was 
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evident he had done the one preceding, in fun and frolic, 
with one or two of the choice spirits with whom he asso- 
ciated. Meanwhile the carriage went on with increasing 
rapidity. 

‘ VVhcrc docs your friend reside ?’ inquired I — 
ITAiguillon ])ut his finger to liis nose, w^inked and 
looked cunning, but said notliing. Kiiel, Nantcrre, 
IJougival, all were passed,^ and still we paused not. 

‘‘ ‘ VVe are evidently going to St. Ciermain,’ thought 
L ‘ Well, ’tis of no conseijtienee ; tlie inisehief is done, 
and nothing can save me now from the ministers wrath 
and my poor uncle’s displeasure.’ Ihit no — I was wrong. 
Wlien we came to the bottom of the liill iqion which 
is situated St. Germain, tlie carriage turned suddenly 
off the road to llu‘ left, and entered a fine avenue of 
chestnut-trees, at the end of which I could perceive a 
})air of lofty iron gales, and, just ])Ocring above the trees, 
the numerous chimneys and shining slates, of what 
ap|M'ared, at the distance, a t()h'ral)]y-sized chateau, 
'llic advent un* nc»w assumed a ditfcDuit aspect: and I 
began io fear that, so far from the joyous party I had 
before antiei))ated, we were destineil to swell the num- 
ber oi’ cojfrlvcs at the table of some rich old tlowager 
vn rctruitr^ and that the ircaeherous kuhuqqVmg ut’ 
d’Aiguillou was but a wily invention to diminish his 
own ntnui by making me share in it. 

“ Ihit the reproaches which 1 addressed to d' AiguiUoii 
were unheard hy him : for, having exhausted his stock 
of scandal, and being himself exhausted by the sleoj>lcss 
night lie liad ])assed, he hail quietly folded his arms, and 
sunk hack into a sound and heavy slumber ; and, pro- 
ceeding at the same rapid pace with which we had set 
out, up the avenue \vithiu the iron gates, we were soon 
beibre the prrnni. As the carriage stopped, 1 rubbl'd my 
e^es, scarcely able to believe my senses. Was I in a dream? 
tvery ()bjeet\vlnchprese». .ed itself to my astonished, hor- 
ror-stricken gaze sccnie^' fuiniliav to my memorv. "1 ho 
marble steps — the hedge of jieraninms — the open vesti- 
bule with the por])hyry colunmf -and now the doubt be- 
comes certainty I The footrnwi wbocomeswithsuchagility 
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down the steps to assist us in alighting from the carriage, 
wears the liverv of—I was in a perspiration Irom head 
to foot — of Madame Duharri I Yes — the dclestahle 
plaisarf/era of d Aiguillon was now evident. lie had 
brought me to Liicienncs, and we were standing, four 
years too late, l)ef>re tlic ihivillon. The trees had 
grown since 1 \\as there last, therefore I had not at first 
recognised the place. ^ 

‘‘ ‘ I was now really ]>erplexed and angry, and by a 
violent shake awoke the Duke, who, torn thus rndelv 
from his well-earneil slumln'r, seemed even more ast(»- 
nishetl than myself. The door was oj)en, the steps ha 
down, and the gold-laee varlel- waiting patiently om 
detennination to alight. 'I'he situation was most em- 
!)arrassing ; there was a great deal of hurry and busth' 
in the interior of the Ihivillon, a running to and fro in 
the vestibule, and a great calling of ‘‘ (dari^se'’ and 
“ ^larianiie." It was evident that our arrival had been 
already pmeeived, and bad already ('aus(‘d a certain sen- 
sation. 1 was lielenniiad, liowiNer, not to lend myselt 
to the folly of my tip-y frii-nd, and bach' tlu' eciael.man. 
in a pt'remptory tone, to use no chdav in turning hi^ 
horses, and eonvc'Ning O', back to Paris: although, feeling 
myself ccuiipelled, from the eoiirtc>y due to the fair st x. 
much against my inelination, i<j give' some token of-niv 
visit, I left my name, with inc|uirie.s aftc'r the health 
of Madame la (’omtesse, and reirrets that business in 
Paris prevented my alighting to |>ay her a visit in per- 
son. To this (rAiguillon, who bad been sh‘ej>ing off, iis 
some degree, the furiie.s of die past night, offered im 
objection. He bad, no doubt, recovered his senses 
sufficiently to perceive? that fie wiis not in a lit state, 
citfier ou inoru/ c^r uff to iippear before the 

lady, and therefore, to niy great delight, remained 
silent. We had once more gained the great gate of the 
park, aiH^ were waiting wliile tlu' •conrimje was opening 
it to !cl us piis.s out, when wc wen' overtaken by niie 
‘>f the countess s pages, wko came running, panting and 
breathlcHS, to reciuest, cjii the part of bis mistrcs.s, as a 
grevj fiivour, that we would return, as she would 
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quite unhappy at the idea of losinpr my visit. Of course 
ihcr^ was no possibility of rofusah and we were forc’cd 
to turn back, myself in no very pleasant mood, as you 
may iina<2:ine, and even (rAijriiillon, whose impudence 
e(jualled that of Don Juan himself rather subdued as 
the moment of trial drew nigh. 

‘ VV^'c were usiiered into a saloon on the ground- 
floor, looking into the garden, where Madame Dubarri 
was waiting with evident impatience. I was indeed 
quite overcome, almost to embarrassment, by the eager- 
ness of welcome with which she received me, and the 
evident delight with which she accepted the intro- 
duction of my young friend. Poor l)ul)arri ! the days 
\/ere gorjc when hi‘r salons were crowded with the Hitr 
of the court, when her boudoir was the rendezvous of 
all that was elegant and dislinfjnr in the capital. The 
solitude in which she lived at the Pavilion, for which 
she was so unlit, formed a strange contrast to the 
crowded gallery at \ ersailles, where I had seen her last. 

“ ‘No individual has ever been more (‘alumuiated than 
the poor, unhappv Dubarri. In most of the histories of 

V own I'imes," the ‘‘Meinoires pour vServir,'' and 
the Souvenirs of M. Phis and Madame That, which 
have been vomited from the press during the last fifty 
yetHs, she has been accused of every vice, of every 
Clime that jierverted luunau nature is capable of com- 
mitting. Nothing was evermore iinjusl than these accu- 
sations. She had never forgotten, even amid till her 
grandeur, her ancient calling, and always felt a weight 
of ninuiy of which she complained o]>cnly, with the 
greatest naivitry at the pomp and ceremony which sur- 
rounded her at Versailles; and, above all, at the obse- 
quious homage of which she wtis the ohjoet. She had 
succeeded in debasing her royal lover to her own level ; 
but she was without ambit i(»n, and never sought to raise 
herself, or to use the inuaenoe she had iic<iuired over 
the mind of the king for wanton mischief or malice. In 
the kings cabinet, in his counclhcabinet, or in the 
iffilerie des (jlaccs^ when assisting theiiing in his recep- 
tion of foreign ambassadors, sbe was always the same 
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Jeamie la Folk, tk cltez la Mere Morry.'"'" She had 
remained in everything the very type of the suc^sfut 
members of the unfortimatc class from which . she had 
been taken. A'iolcnt find vindictive against those who 
offended her, licr wratli wavS speedily forgotten in the 
more powerful passion for amusement and pleasure, 
which seemed, like a very demon, to have possession of 
her soul. Night and day, from sunrise to sunset, was 
she ever ready for a noisy game, or a brawling dance. 

‘ I think It must have been her very iiulilfercnce to 
the political intrigues going on at court, which caused 
her to maintain her influence so long. Ja)nis Quinze 
WMS weary .of the propriety of demeanour and great 
talents of Madame (ie Pompadour, and was glad, for llie 
sake of variety, to niainailler Ins royalty with the rej^re- 
sentation, such as poor "'Jeanne la Kolle*’ (‘ould give to 
the life, of the habits and manners of a class of persons 
of whose exislenc(' he ought scarcely to havt‘ i)een 
aware. One great justice ought to be ilone to her 
memory — she was no hypocrite. Slu.‘ nev(*r sought to 
plav the fiiKt la<lv, or to assoine the airs and state of tlic 
nohlrsse. On the contrary, her great dt light was in 
talking of the happy <lays of her vouth. 1 have? heard 
from those who were aduiilled to ilu‘ private n imioiu in 
the pefifs appurkinens at Versailles, that no actress r'’ !* 
r)ossess<*<l greati r flexibility of histrionic power ti. .a 
3Ia(lame Dubarri. Her talent at mimicry and carica- 
ture would hav{} done honour to any stage, and it was 
one of the king's greatest (uijoyments to listen to her 
description of the scenes and circumstances with which 
she had been familiar, befbn* the happy chance which 
opened to Iter a life so different from tliat to wliich she 
then as{)ired. If sVerns that her comic powers were so 

S rreal, tliat the satiatt'd and nwuy'v old king was once 
cnown to take a brilliant ring from hi.s finger in the en- 
thusiasm of t/jc moment, and place it <»n her own, and, 
forgetting the (trest nee of the courtiers, kiss licr heartily 
on l)oth checks, after one of these representations, at 
the s<iriio lime dc^daring that she ha<l given him more 
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picture than he had ever received from th^ best actors 
of ffle Comedie Francaisc. 

‘She alone furnislied the amusement of the royal 
pdits soupers for many years, and, while the people 
iniasjined that the king had retired for a while from 
public affairs, for tlie benefit of his health, and to recruit 
his strength, before entering on the great measures of re- 
form which he had so long proposed for the advantage 
of the nation, roars of laughter and lewd songs were 
heard by the sentinel on duly at the gate of Trianon, 
issuing from the royal retreat, and making him imagine 
that he was j>acing before one of the unholy dens which 
infest tlic naiTow stn^ets of the Quartier de la (^'itL\ 

‘‘ ‘ Six years had elai>sed since I had seen JMadame 
Dubarri. I found her but little altered in appearance, 
and much subdued in manner — she was humbled to the 
very soul. Jt was evident that she was perishing with 
nniui^ not ^vith regret for tlie splendour in which she had 
lived, nor the ]K)W('r which she might have possessed, liad 
she so willed, hut tor the gay and gallant company she 
had enjoyed, the laughter, the ]waeiical jok('s, iXxQfjtierre 

pempnn a game which she had introduced, and which 

was still played at (‘ourt, although she was no longer 
allowed to he there to share in the miilh which it ex- 
cited. Her lamentations at.her as she called 

the comparative solitude in which she lived, were at first 
most piteous ; but, as of old, her gi iefs were soon for- 
gotten in the <lelight of the moment, and she soon gave 
way, with all the frankness and Umftoinu: of her cha- 
racter, to the unwonted deliglit imparted by the visit of 
two persons who eould givt* her news of the court, and 
of what was said and what was done among those whom, 
so short a time before, she had ruled iis (jueen, but whom 
she could not now cither bribe or flatter into the slightest 
dcmonslratitm of courtesy. 

‘ You are, no doubt, curious to hear an opinion of 
Madame Dubarri’s beamy from the lips of one wlio has 
seen h(;r both in the da's of her prosperity and after her 
downfal. She was a jicrson of small, almost diminutive 
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stature, extremely frail and delicate in fefitnrc, )^iich 
saved her from being vulgar; but, even from the^rst, 
she always wore that ))eculiarly look, which she owed 
to a youth of dissipation, a maturity of unbounded in- 
dulgence. At the period of my visit, slie was about six- 
and-thirty years of age, but, from her eliild-like forni and 
delicacy of countenance, ap]>earc(l much younger, and 
her and unrestrained gestures of supitmic de- 
light, on having, as she said, fjnt'bjiniii a t/ni j)urlr i\ did 
not seem disj)laced. Although alone, and evidently not 
in expectation of visitors, her toilet was brilliant and 
rrr/it'rr}tt\ the result c»f the lu'cosit v of killing time. Tlu' 
})ortrait, which is popular from tlie engraving, in wliich 
she is represented sipping codec, is the best resemblanct 
of her which has ever been attempted, and the likeness 
was most striking on this day, from her being attirt'd in 
the same style as that represented in tlu‘ ])iclure. I 
could see that irAiguillon was charna'd, and iji sj>ite «>t’ 
the clouds tlirongh whicli his reasoii had to make its wa\ 
he boliavcd in a di>crcet and gentlemanlike manner. 

• It really was a curious dav, tliat ltdh of Augu-l. 
1780 — begun in the drawing-room ot the Archijishop "i 
Rheims, listening on bended knee to the exh /nations of 
the good and pious j)relate, and tinislied in the boudoir 
of “Jeanne la Folic*!’’ It might lx* taken as the vei*' 
type of the chaos which, from one end to the otlmr o! 
the social sy.'-tem, exi.-ted at the period. 1 was impii- 
tieiit to return to Ihiris, and did not wish to prolong iii} 
visit, l>ut the poor comtose sued so earnestly lor another 
and another /W/7 ijnurt dlinir*\, that I had not tlie iieait 
to hurry away. She showed us, with greai complaecncv. 
all through the grounds belonging to the I'avillon, which 
were really beautiful, particularly the Jrfs (Pmu aud the 
artificial fountains which decorated the gardens; and 
there was sometfiing particularly touelnng in the tone 
in which she s])oke of the kindness of jioor “I mnce 
(the name by which she still <Iesignate(l the late kingk 
who had caused the water-works of Marly to be brought 
clown tc# the I*avillon, in order to give her a plea.sant 
surprtie on her birtliday. Their removal must have cost 
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several millions of the public money, hui wriat was that 
coiilPired to the pleasure of winning’ a smile of delight 
from .leanne la Folic !’’ 

‘ On returning to the Pavilion, we found a splendid 
i ollation spread in tlie saloon. Here was the ’vantage 
ground of the ( -omtessc Dubarri ; no one could better 
cio the honours of a well-served table. In vain we ex- 
cused ourselves upon the plea of our ncfjVKji toilet. She 
would take no refusal, saying, with a sigh, I excuse you 
with all my heart ; and fear not, we arc sure to be alone ; 
there is no danger of intrusion from visitors.” 

‘‘ ‘ It. was iini)ossil)le to resist the melancholy tone in 
wliich she uttered the words : and, moreover, (rAiguillon 
was not proof against the assurance which she gave him 
that ^he would make him judge of the Fokay which 
King Casiinir sent as a present to Louis XIV. So we 
vieitled to the gentle violence of the corntesse, and C(m- 
seuted to nanain. We were both well rewarded for the 
good deed, each of us in the way most agreeable to hini- 
self- (rAiguillon with plenteous libations of the most 
cx(!uisite wine, and myself with stories and adventures 
of the ctmrl of iaaiis Quin/e, which tw me served as 
most prcei(.»us n and gave me the clue to 

much that has taken place in France since that lime. 

‘ As for Madatne Dubarri herself, site soon turned 
from her lamentations eoiiecrning the behaviour ()f the 
young conn towards her, to give herself u]> to all the 
merriment of tin* hour, and was soon excitecl by the good 
fellowship of (rAiguillon, wliose “ discretion’' had worn 
off with the first few ghts.ses, and who had retrograded 
into the same state of liilarity as when he met me in the 
morning. 1 could not tpiote now one half o( the Iwi 
mots^ the puns, the uttered during the course of 

that repast. It was a complete souvenir of the rvrfnnr, 
and I could well understand that the inllncnce wlrich 
Madame Dubarri had possessed over the mind of the 
^ing had owed it.s origi?) to the nature of the Jof/eux 
prupos with which her con’tei'sation teemed, and which to 
jamis Quinze must have worn the mask of originality, as 
it was not probable that he could over have heard the like 
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before. I know not what hour of the niglit it coiiUl have 
been when we rose from table, of course much too late 
to think of returning lioine. 

‘‘ ‘ We adjourned to the boudoir of the cotiifes.se — a 
delicious retreat whicli ]K)or “ France’’ had taken a 
pleasure in adorning with his own hands — and here 
the gaiety ot the pair became even more uproarious. 
Madame J)ui)arri told us much of liei; past life, never 
sparing details which would have excited astonishment, 
even bad she told them of anoilier, but which, related of 
herself, became unaccountable. She showed us, among 
other curiosities which the iioudoir contained, a little: 
volume, riclily botmd in white silk, and which consisted 
of the inanuscript journal of tiu* king, during an ahsenec' 
of a lew days that lie was once eompellcd to make at 
^ ersailies, while -he remained at I'oniainebleaii. l]y 
one of those' enrious chances, w hieli I believe* hapjH'ii te) 
all wile) (jhsrrrr, iny evt* tell upon a pa.-sage which iimne- 
diately seU at rest, in my mind, the leing elisenssions and 
(!i-pules wliieli’ had been excited (‘()nc(‘rning the di>- 
missal of M.de- ('iioi,-(‘ul froiii the ministry. It ran thin, 
and teirue t not, that it was in the handwriting of the 
king himself. 

** * Frulinj^ — Sent e>tf the courier with the morn- 
ing billet Ic) you. vitf rlu n\ llieu areisc*. laiokid Ifoni 
the \vin(le)\e to .-t'o it the* weallier would lie tine* for the 
iuint. Saw on the wall »>t the (!,'< Vtmars an 

irtiperliuent alln.-iou tosomeljody, clialkeel in lette-rs large 
eiie)Ugh for me* lo re ad e ven at that distance. One* of the 
ra^fts (If j/it i/ft‘ must have* he-eu the perpetrator. Fob 
mv el.amlicr in great aiiLre-r. found M. ele (’hoiscul 
waitinir in mv studv. She>\veel him the writing, took 
occasion sa\ ta> mueit tor himself, as in reterenct' lo 
tliCf ottenee ol whieli ! complained) all the good 1 know 
(and it i.*' n<;t a little* ) of somebodv. W ishitig to anticijKite' 
ail the malicioir- thoughts which I feared iny unrestrained 
praise ofsomtdiody might give rise to in his mind, said, 
1(1 conclusion, *• After all, the w’orsl that can la: said is, 
that I Huceceded Saint Foix inher affections.'' “Exactly 
SO, sire, ’ inutu red Choiseul, “ juist as your majeaty sue- 
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cecded to King Pbaramond, as sovereign of this country.” 

I did not choose to speak further on this subject, so 
changed the conversation. Choiseul likes an innocent 
plumnitcriv^ but there is no harm in (Jhoiscul.” 

‘ lJy)on what a sliglit thread will sometimes hang the 
destinies of men and of nations ! Is it not evident that 
this innocent j)lai^av tariff '' as it was called by the good- 
natured but obtuse Louis Quinze, was of the kind most 
likely to intlamc tlie hasty, choleric temper of .rcanne la 
Folic. In my own mind, 1 feel perfectly convinced that 
it was this ill-timed joke of the minister which caused 
his disgrace, as I find upon reference to dates, that it was 
upon the king’s return to Fontainebleau that the famous 
scenes of the oranges, ‘‘ Saute Lhoiseul — Saute Fraslin,*’ 
was enacted, and hoth (’hoiseul and Fnu^Iin were dis- 
graced. It was evident that the ])ag(' bad been often 
read, for it was worn, and the writing in some places 
(hinmed, as if with tears. Fcu'haps it was this circum- 
stance whicli iiad caused the book to open just at this 
very pjussage, and reiulcred me the involuntary shaier in 
a secret which is not generally known even to this 
day. 

* ‘After we had sufhciently examined all the curiosi- 
ties and expensive baubles with wliich the boudoir wa> 
decorated, JNIadami; Duharri, wIkjsc dread of seeing us 
depart seemed to increase as the hours Hew by, then in- 
sisted on displaying the jewels which cr eJu r Fnnicr' 
had given her on various occasions. It was, indeed, a 
spleiulid sight ; but, when 1 (‘omplimentetl her upon the 
possession of the finest rubies I had ever beheld, she 
shook her head mournfully, and said with a sigh., that 
she would give them all hir a low days participation in 
the rejoicings which were going on Mere (slie }>ointcd to 
Versailles,) not as she once had been, planner and jiro- 
motcr, but even as mere spectator. 1 asked why she did 
not seek forge ti’u I ness in change of scene : why she did 
not travel. No, she coi Jd not tear hci'sclf away from 
the spot where she had leigned so long; she still haul 
hope that the young (jucen wouKl consent to receive her 
at court ; she scarcely seemed to care upon wiiat footing 
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«?he was admitted, so long as she were allowed to join in 
the gaieties and festivities which were going on^ almost 
beneatli her very eye, and from which she felt it such a 
misifortiinc to he thus excluded. 

* iJer emotion was hiit momentary, however; for, 
with the tears which the memory of the change in her 
situation had called up still in her eyes, she turned to my 
companion, and delii'd him to a game at Inlbotjnvt^ de- 
claring that she had, in former times, passed whole hours 
at this plav with tlu‘ king, who was passionately fond of 
it, hut could never win when she was his adversary. 
D’Aigiiillon readily consented, the hilbotjurts were hrought, 
and more* wine was served. In spite ot* the noisy ratlh' of 
the halls, and the noisier laughter and loud disputing (jt‘ 
the playtrs, I fell asleep, nor did 1 awake until ilaylighl. 
l\} my astonisluiu'ut, 1 found the comlesse aiul her host 
as eager and hiisy in the childish game as when they 
hist began luu a whit tatigned, and seemingly disposed 
to continue lor some hours longer. D'Aiguillon was hy 
this time totallv ineapahle of niulerslanding my meaning 
when I wanu'd him lliat it was time to go; and 1 with- 
drew nnohr-erved, resolving to return alone to I’aris, leav- 
ing him to finish i1h‘ adventnn* as best he <'onld. 

‘‘ * «Iiis{ as I feaehed the gat<s I pereeiveil tlie royal 
hunt dashing ilown the ^ide f>f the hill, and was glad 
to eajnecal niysedf behind the wall until the iurinjr had 
passed by, ashatned <d‘ being seen issuing from the dwell- 
ing r)f J^ladame Diiharri, altliongh well aware that ilicre 
was not one of‘ dainty courtiers, who iionv pa.ssed 

hy witli lu ad averted and with eytes east down, who had 
not thought it iIm* greate.-t honour, hut a short time 
before, to h** admitted within the walls ot' tlial selt-saiuc 
Pavilion, wliieh tliev ^eeme(l now to sliun with such dis- 
dain. 4'ijls eircnmsfance would too trilling to men- 
tion, were if not for the inttnil it conuins ; liner, hc- 
< ause truty than all those which llourish just above the 
vignette at the close ot the “ Contes Moranx'^ ol Mar- 
rnontcl, or those* dnlit s a la Jeunesse ’ by Madame de 
Cfcnlis.’ 

“ do Talle\rand pausetl, with that pctjuliar smil • 
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ou his countenance which those who live in his intimacy 
know so W('ll, as hoinir meant to fill the place of some 
satirical trait which he docs not clioosc to utter at the 
time, but which is not wliolly lost notwithstandinir. 

^ Yes, this was the last time I ever beheld th(' 
Cointcssc Dubarri, cx-niaUrcssc en (i/rr. As for (rAii>;uil- 
lon, so enchanted did he seem with his new ac([uaint- 
ance, that, from that day forward, he spent a ^real j)or- 
tion of his time at the Pavilion; and, when I rallied 
him upon the attra(‘fion which seemed so irresi.''tiblc, 
and reminded him of Ninon d(‘ L'Knclos and Diane de 
l\)itiers, he shrugj^ed his shoulders, and answered me 
with the greatest coolness — Qur r/ion 

where on earth could I go to get sucli ex(juisite Tokay 
as that which the old fool. King (hisiinir. sent as a pre- 
sent to l^ouis XI\ . By this I judged, when his ab- 
sences became h'ss frefjuent, that the 'Fokay was draw- 
ing to a close, and when they ceased altogellier, that it 
had totally disappeared. Antrr moraVifr ! a:^ dear old 
Pcrranlt lias it at the end of his fairy talcs.' 

ddie ])rinee paused again more thougiitfiilly, and 
added, ' Alas! it makes one's heart eaue to remember 
the satl fate wdiich liefel both of those gay, light-hearted 
individuals. The oiu* di(‘d upon the scalfold for having 
sold her jewels (the jewels she had >h>)wn me with such 
pride as the gifts of ]>oor dear *• France’') to send the 
money whicli the sale produced to the Ini 'hjrc mMcssc — 
that noblesse wdio had treated her with such scorn-- witli 
such contempt! Tlie other met a death more frightfid 
still- -the guy, the witty, the high-honi d'Aignillon fled 
to Holland, and perished there, liiey say, of inisiry and 
starvation f ’ 

‘‘This souvenir of Aladame Dubarri,'' saiil (\, “forms 
nne of the princ<‘'s favourite nouveUes f/c bouiloir^ as he 
graccfidly calls these fugitive anecdotes: with which his 
memory is sltircd. I have observed that, from his youth 
upwards, liis heart has er sofloiuHl towards the fiir 
I never heard him .speak disj>araginglv of any 
woinjui, not even of those wht>, h(‘ is aware, have done 
him ill offices; wdiilo lie is cvcl rcadv to allow^ that he 
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owchI iiuich of ills success in early life to the kindness 
and protection of his female friends. Tiiey alone had 
tact and penetration enontih to discover the fulure in- 
llvienee of the Abhr tie Perigord ; while their ‘lords and 
masters' beheld in him nothing more than the blind 
tool of an insane and furious party. Madame de Staid, 
who was his lirst conspicuous protectress, ins])ired, not- 
withstaiuling this, far less gratitude in the mind of lier 
yrob(je than the humble confederate with whom she 
leagued to obtain his pardon aiul recall, Madame de la 
Boiichardu'. \oii will smile when I tell \i>u, that even 
to this hour he cannot speak of this charming woman 
without euKUion. I myself have heard his voice falter 
when h(' has mentioned her name. He loves to talk of 
her with those wlio still remember the matchless graces 
of her ])erson, the ext|ni>ite sensilniit}' and goodness of 
her fieart. 

I shall never forget :!ie reply he made one dav to 
my foolish hannl c| nest ion of ‘ NVhat kind of jHMson was 
she ? ' 

** ^ \ on conid no more understand what h 'nul of per- 
son sh(* was, h(’ replieil, with a eontemptnons smile, 
Milan / ran comprehend the admiration von Ik*, tow 
iij>on th(‘ [>oor, vapid ptipp< ts with whicli voiir modirii 
drawing-rooms are fdled. or the inlhiem'e von allo’v to 
the female huurffruist*^ tlu* wives and danghtcu's of yonr 
bankers, and vtmr (uf* nts dt who, it adinitteil at 

all to the stilitns of the ari>tocTaev of mv tlav, would not 
occnfiy, as tlu'v now do, the higfi places, but those afar 
otl, nearest tlic door. Anv endeavour to make vou uii- 
dei-stand tlu* |>eeuliar fas(’ination of Matlame de la boa- 
chardie would he n>ele.ss; for von, in v* ur generation, 
cannot have cn tin* like*. She belonged to that class 
ol women that followed the elowufal of iIhj monarchy, 
W'hose manners and habits were i'ar ditferent from those 
of the charming marqni'^es of tin* (tncini rvqnnr^ and 
were, perhaps, even more charming still, liorn amid 
strife and contention, daughters of the revolution, their 
r>art was to cahn e.xcitcinenl, to scMJthe the angry [«rs- 
aion.s which had been urouscKl; and well did they fulfd 
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tlicir gentle dostiny. History will preserve tlie names 
of Madame Ik^auhanuiis, of Madame Tallien, of ^ladaine 
Hamerm, not so much for their talents and courage as 
for their gentleness and iniluence in turning aside wrath, 
and saving the weak from tlic fury of the strong.’ 

‘‘ It is pleasant to listen to the praises of this fair and 
gentle creature from the lips of M. de "I’alleyrand, 
mingled as lliey are with the expn ssion of the gratitude 
which lime has not yet diminished towards her. The 
only rovuintic incident in the whole liie of the prince is 
connected with Madame de la Houchardie, and llicre 
lies, perha])s, the secret of the tenderness with which 
he remembers her: while the gratitude which he is 
pcllrfl to feel towards her proiul rival, ^ladame de Staid, 
has left him cold aiul imim|Mi>sioned. The latter, who, 
by her own confession, envied the grace she could not 
imitate, was bound !)V the ties t)f friendship to Madame 
de la Houchardie, and (lisdained not to make use of her 
intliK'uce when occasion re<juired ; and often was her 
amotir-proprc sev(‘rely wounded to line! that those* in 
power, who had been proof against her own blandish- 
ments, viedded at once, with scarcely an eiVort at resist- 
ance, to the wondrous fascination ot Madame de la 
Houchardie*. d’lu? comtesse occupied at that time a 
small hotel, not I'ar from the site of the Hastile. and 
here she sought to live in retirement ; but this was soon 
discovered to Ije no easy matter for one whose name had 
already been immortalized in some of the most glowing 
verses in the language, and her sulun soon became the 
rendezvous of all llu* wit and talent of llie capital. 

“ The young General Huonaparte was one of her 
most ardent admirers; ’tis even *^aiil that she had pn ee- 
dcncc of Josephine Heaidiarnais in his atleetions. Her 
answer to his [)roposal of marriiige is well known, and 
proves that she already lelt a ]n*csentiment of his future 
greatness. No, general, you will advance loo far for 
one like myself, who lov^. ; to remain stationary.' 

“Joseph (duhiier, th jH>et, tht* dramatist, the ardent 
rcpuhlican, had also laid his talents and his triumphs at 
her feet, and it was upon his iifdueiice that Madame de 

Q 2 
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Stiuil had I'cckonod to obtain the ivcal IVoin c'xiK* of 
M. do TalloyrancL It was a work of limo and palionco, 
and rofjiiirod all the power of the one, tdl llie more 
powerthl weakness of the oiher, to obtain even so nnu li 
as a hearini^ Ibr their bold deinaiul. At haiijfth, the fair 
Eugenie had reeonrse to a gracetii! expedient, wl\ich 
had more eri’eet than all the philosophical rea.'^onint»> of 
her learned friend. It was the enstom of (dienier t(i 
spend his evenln*.is at the little ll<ael d'hsparda, and 
there, in tlie society of the eointesst' and (’oritine, after 
a (lav spent in toil and strile, amid lli(‘ lond iijiroar of 
the irihnne, or the fnrioiis declamation of the elni). 
would ho love to retn tni-t r sn/t tuu* atul imlabc* tVesh in- 
spiration for tile eomj>osition oi* iho.-e spUaidid odes with 
wliieh he has (‘iirielud onr lan^naj:i'. 1 1( \v;is aee!:ai- 
paniei! in ihex* visit> bv lii> little d<ii 4 -, Shdla, whieh liad 
lieen a present from the eomte.^se, and knew her well. 
'Eta little animal was in the liaiiit of rnnninir on before 
hvr ma-trr r(» the holeh where she would bark and 
seiaU'h for the porter to open the uati, so that hrr 
mast* r miubt not In* kept waiting:. Madame (l(‘ la 
Eonebardie w a- aw are of ibis, and, every < veminiz, at tia; 
wtdl-kiiown sij:n d wiiieb annonntaul the approach ot 
( hienirr, she Would seait herx-lf at tlie harp and laariii 
t(; sin^r tiif bt anlitii! tom him: balLul ot Pruscrit, I h.r 
voice was most splendid, ami slie |K)s.st >ed < 4 ieat taacil 
as a composer, liavinir her>eit’set to nnisie many of liiosc 
exquisite ballads written bv (’luhiiers broiler, ,V|idie. 

“ dbbi' was the sure wav to reach tlie poet’s soul. She 
well knew that be "lood witbont and lislem il to tlie end, 
not darifiii: to enter wiiile the hiseinatiiui la-ted. hen 
at lenirth the b dlad wa.s eorn'Iiidca], and Madaim' <le 
I5ouehar<li(‘ liad ri^cai fj-om the instrument, sin' was sun* 
to behold (’lienit r standinjx on tin* ihreshohh IcaniniJ: 
a;'aiiist the doorwav, with saddened connlenaina*, an<l 
tears ^xlishniintX in his eves. It was llnni, wliih* still 
heiiealh the spell of that heavenly strain, that itv 
^re(‘te'< with the wopIh which must at such a moment 
sunk den p into his heart : ' Dear Joseph, what lias 
bccu done to dav Ibr .M. de Talk* v rand?’ somt^ 
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tlnic the devoted friends had to sustain discouraging re- 
fusals or ('inharrassed excuses on the part of Chenier, 
but the stern principles of the rejniblican yielded at last 
to the generous perseverance of the conitesse, and one 
evening he was enabled to answer the accustt)rned 
(juestion by the information that the Convention had 
consented to listen to tlie justification ofeiti/.en Maurice, 
and that he hijuself was appointed to plead the cause 
of tlie exile on the morrow. The whole evening was 
spent by the three friends in fixing what slionld be said, 
what arguments used, to move the ]>ity of his listeners, 
mo'^t of whom were disposed against the measure which 
he was aliout to ])ropose. Tiie inVht passed away in 
the amicable discussion; so anxious were the trio not to 
lose a single advantage of argument which could be 
given in Chenier's speech. 

“ The keen wit of Madanu? do Stai^ and tlie fiery 
energy of (Jlienier were for ever coming in contact, and 
causing the whole fabric of the poet’s intended phikloydr 
t(' fall to the ground, after it had beem raised with so 
much care and pains. Sometimes the gentle sjfirit of 
Kugenie would suggest some conciliatory word whicli 
would flatter th(‘ irrita))le self-love of both her friends, 
and soothe their wounded vanity, and again they would 
go on smoothly with their task until fresh cause of ditfer- 
ence arose, and Ktigenic was agtiin appi»aled to. It w^as 
thus that, w ith tin so ])etty causes of delay, morning had 
arrived and no speecli w’^is prepared, and ('henier wont 
forth to the tribune disheartened and discouraged at the 
unwonted sUu'ility of his imagination, dreading, after 
all, .that his owm want of ehxjnenee might cause the 
appeal in favour of M. de Talleyrand tt) be rejected by 
the assembly. He found the indefatigable friends 
idready arrived, and w’aiting ir the antc‘-room. Madame 
de Stai l submitted to bis judgment several new^ reasou- 
higs wdiieh liad entered her mind since he had left her, 
hut they found jmor Clnnier still coUl and uninspired; 
and, as he turned to enter tiu* S( where the members 
of the Convention w’cre fast asse!td)iing, he said, in 
despair^ ‘ Pray for mo, ibr I necv it : I iear that 1 shall 
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have no success in this cause, though you have made it 
yours.’ 

iladanie dc la Bouchardio ap])roaclied and laid her 
hand upon his arm. She looked uj) into tlie face of the 
j)oet with a countenance bathed in tears. (]hi nier tried 
to tear himself away, but she still detained liim, and, in 
a low, tremulous voice, fearful of being overheard by those 
beyond the door, she sang the opening couplet of the 
ballad which had lirst roused him to exertion for the 
sake of the exile. She saw by his heightened colour 
and his quivering lij) that he was moved, and, as she 
proceeded with the song, her own emotion became more 
painful still. Just as she concluded, the bell, which 
summoned the assembly to silence and attention, was 
heard, and Chenier ruslicd into the hall with that ]H)wer- 
ful emotion still upon his soul. Before the last strain 
uttered by those sweet tones had dietl upon liis ear, he 
had mounted the tri!)une, and without forethought, with- 
out preparation, gave utterance, in imj)assioncd language, 
to one of the most brilliant appeals which had ever been 
pronounced before that stern, unpitying senate. En- 
tlnisiasm was roused ; the motion, snjiported by IjC- 
gendre and Boi>sy, was carried without a murmur, and 
citizen Maurice was declared free to rt'turn to France 
w’hencver it iiiiglit suit his own {)leasnre. Madame dc 
Staid, !>y her interest with Harras, certainly forwarded 
the measure, and she has reaped the fame, while Madame 
dc la Bouchardie has gathered all th<‘ gratitude. 

The first visit of M. dc '^rallcyrand on his arrival in 
Paris, was, of’ course, to (Jhtuiier, and it was agreed be- 
tween them tliat tlu^y would proceed together that same 
evening to tin? little Hotel d’Esparda, which no longer 
echoed with the prayers and lamt iiiations of the two fair 
solicitrusi's^ but liad once more resumed its tone of gaiety 
and inmneianrr ever since the siiccessfnl terrnimUion of 
tiieir efforts in favour of their abs^uit friend. Chenier 
entered the drawing-room alone, requesting M. dc Tab 
leyrand to remain for a moment in the shadow of the 
doorway. By a little artifice In* led the convcrsalion to 
the subject of the exile, and both Madame de Staiil and 
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licr friend expressed anxiety and surprise that he had 
not yet arrived from Berlin. They com])lained of this 
dclav, re[)roac]iin‘r him with coldness and ingratitude in 
thus remaining so long in voluntary .banishment. 

‘ Were he to hear your ballad of the “ Proscrit/’ it 
would hurry his return,’ said Chenier to Madame de la 
Bouchardie", at the same time taking her by the hand, 
and heading her to the harp, and Eugenie, although de- 
clariin^* that the song was a pivee de cirnm stance and out 
of date, Yielded to liis entreaty that she would sing it; 
and, finding inspiration in the remembrances which the 
music called uj), she gave it with all the impassioned 
energy which had before roused the soul of her lover to 
pursue with such unwearied ])erscverance the cause he 
had himself at first condemned. While she was singing, 
M. de 'rallevraiid had drawn near un])crceived, and when 
her hand fell to her side at the conclusion of the ritonr- 
wJl(\ he seized it in a transport of delight, and im- 
jn'iiitcd on those' fairy fingers a fervent kiss of gratitude. 
The loud shriek of surprise uttered by Madame de la 
Bouchardie roused Madame de Stai*! from the reverie 
into which the melody of the voice of lier friend never 
failed lo plunge her. In an instant, the arms of both 
ladies, with the true republican sans (jno: of the day, 
were around the neck of the happy ' Proscrit,' and while 
Madame de Slael expressed with fluency all the joy she 
felt at again beholding him, the Comtesse de la Bou- 
chardie sBed tears of happiness, more elo(|ucnt in their 
silence than all tlu' florid declamations of lier friend. It 
would enchant you to hear the prince describe that 
scene, the mixture of the burlesque and the pathetic 
which he can paint so well. ’ 

“ What became of Madame d<^ la Bouchardie ?" said 
1. ‘‘ Her name is never mentioned in the annals of that 

time, and vet it seems difficult lo suppose that she could 
havc sunk"^so cofiipletc'lv into obscurity as to have left 
DO trace. The friend of Buonaparte and 'ralleyrand, 
the mistress of (jhenicr, the companion of (vorinne, 
tnust of necessity have been a personage of note, not a 
mere comparsc to occupy the >ack of the stage.’' 
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Alas ! you should not liavo asked me this,” said C., 
mournfully. It seems as if a curse hung over all that 
was fair and virtuous at that stormy lime. There is a 
tale connected with Madame dc la ih)iiehardie, of sueli 
frightful injustice, of such base ingratitude, that it would 
harrow up your soul were I to tell it. At ('heniers 
death, she went to live on her estate, hut was hrought 
back to Paris, soir.e few' years ago, a <oidirmed, in- 
curable lunatic. M hen the prince seems overeoim^ i)y 
sadness, and calls for his carriage before llu' hour at 
which he is aecustomed to take his daily driv(‘, I know' 
almost hy instinct lliiit i)r. K, lias l^een closeted with 
hiu) for some time — and I c*an easily giu’ss who has 
toMiK'd the melanc}K»ly subjec-i of’ their conference.'’' 


(’KAPTKH X. 


TtIK AUilK CKUrTTl. 

l iii: sudden change* fr<*m the trivolons 
of the (tncir/t rftjitnr to the >omhn' ( nthiisiasm which 
broke out at the ep'xdi of the American war, made hut 
little im|irt»ioii on M. de Talbyraml. .lb? was evidently 
])rc‘jaired, and at once declared his <jpinioii, n(;t h\ 
j)arji|)lilets or inflammatory >j)eerh(*s, hrit by an /ugu- 
merit tar more for'cihlc than f ither, (hmjoinlly with his 
fflci:tK the ( ’onnt (!hoi>enl (jonfhm*. he etjuipped a pri- 
vateer, wliiel; he calk'd the ‘ Holv ('aiusef and which 
left the har!>onr of Hrest in tin* month of* 1779. 

I he J)u<’ de (’a.-tries, then minisK r of iiiarini', fnrnish(‘d 
the gtuis. Ihi^ single fact would almo-^l serve fu paint 
the lime. A \essel of war armed and < c|ui]>p<‘d by the 

ijvmntl (hi rU r^ji dr I ran(‘i\ aider! by a saravt ut 
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the haute noblesse, and countcnariccMl by one of the 
ministers, exhibits at once the utter confusion of ideas 
M hich must have existed just llien. 

“ I liave heard that the privateer, which, placed 
under command of a runaway scion of nobility, was to 
have carried death and destruction arnoni^ the Eufj^lish 
merchant ships trading from the West Indies, never 
more made its appearance on tlie Ircnch coast. Be this 
:is it may, 1 know that the prince docs not like to talk of 
this little episode in his life, and the other day, when 
(jucstioned rather closely upon the siil)ject, he answered, 

* Laissojts vela, vest un de vies ptk'kes de jrunesse,^ 

One of the most curious documents in th(‘ world, and 
which I hope will be preserved in the prince’s memoirs, 
iirist he his answer to the letter of Pope Benedict XIV. 
liis holiness had tlit)u^ht fit to pass censure upon the 
warlike demonstration of the Abbe de Perinord, and the 
Abbe de Perigord had excused himsidf in a reply so full 
ot wit and olocpience, so full of instances taken from the 
historv of every country, that tlu‘ good-natured yirelatc 
laiily owned himself vamjuished, and withdrew, with 
much grace and frank ncs.^, from tlie contest, 'hhis, 1 
think, is t1u‘ iirst action by whicli the Abbe de Peri- 
pml publicly displayed his adherence to the new prin- 
ciples, and separated himself in o])inion from the haute 
>'lrn/r and the haute nufdesse, who all, with scarcely an 
exception, were loud in their disaj>probation of the un- 
just and unjitsti liable interference of France in tiie 
uuarrel between (ireat Britain and her rebellious colony. 

1 he step was considered in the light oi’a secession from 
the society of which he was a memher, both by his lofty 
hirth and holy profession; and matiy and many a jR'og- 
lostic wa.s now beginning to be drawn of his future cmi- 
leiiee or bis approaching degradation, according to the 
mind which judged him. 

“ It was during the few years whicli elapsed between 
tills period, and the eveiu.s of 17817, that M. de Talley- 
mud first hecanu^ acquaiiued with the Abbe (7enitti, the 
Irleiul and ctilleague of Mirabeau, and that, together 
'viili them, he laid the foiindatioM of the very first pt>pu- 
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lar journal over y)ublislied in IVance. Tho dosip^n was 
spirited and bold ; it was addressed to the inhabitants of 
the distant provinces of the kingdom; and, immediately 
oil its appearance, obtained a success hitherto uiirivallocl 
in this species of literature* 

“ It has been falsely accused of having excited many 
of the atrocities of the revolution. It did not a])pcu]' 
until the flames had spread, and could no longer be rc> 
pressed, and* lie who now turns to the Fcuilh^ 
will recognise at once, amid tlu‘ burning columns from 
the pen of ^lirabcaii, and the cold, hitter irony oi 
Cerutti, the calm, reflective genius of Talleyraixl, in 
those articles on the Division of C^hurch Property — on the 
Improvements in National Education — on tlie Abuse o! 
Power — on the I nity of Weights and Measures — which 
served to act as soothing balsam to the irritation produced 
by the fiery appeals of his more impassioned colleagues. 

‘* JIe puts forth, in these addresst's to the ])eople, the 
promulgation of which has been deenu d so criminal, no- 
thing whic-h he had not said hcllire- not a single word 
of which he dixs not retain the most powerlid conviction, 
ay, (‘Veil to this very hour. Some of them might be 
quoted as models of reasoning and ehxpK nc'C, although 
hiiling in the refinement of styh' and dic'tion, which ran 
only be actpiired by that early familiarity with the 
classics, the waul of whicii he has lamented all his life. 

“ (.’eriitti wa.> a man gifted with the most .splciulid 
talents. Ilis peculiar position claimed, pc rhaps, undue 
attention, from the vt ry im>menl when he first appiarid 
upon th(‘ revolutionary horizon. '^J'he reception of t]ii> 
cliairipion of the j>eo|>lc was most enlhusiastie. Where- 
ever ho went, he was followed by an admiring crowd" 

every public meeting re.soimdtxl with his praise street' 

were called after his name; in shciri, he tasted every 
gratification of umour jtrnprr arising from popularity. 
But ('erutti was a misautiirope, and, far from scx kiai 
distinction, he slirank with disgust from publicity. 
c;»nkcr-\vorrn was at his heart, and I have heard 
Talleyrand declare that, during the whole time their in- 
timacy lasted, he never once lichcld him smile* 
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another ol tliosc anomalous existences created by the 
revolution. A gentleman, bred in indolence, yet adopt- 
ing the obligations and active vigilance of a Jesuit ; 
then becoming even a ju’iest, the better to defend the 
cause of his beloved order ; chosen as the private coun- 
sellor and friend of the dauphin (father of Louis Seize), 
and then suddenly — without pause, without gradation — 
plunging headlong into the delirium of democracy. 

It is singular that the cause of this unnatural course 
of evc'iits should never have been thoroughly inves- 
tigated by any of the historians of the time, who all seem 
to agree in passing over without comment the motives 
which actuated ('erutti, or else in declaring them either 
altogether inscrutable; or the instigations of insanity. 
The close observer of the human heart can, however, at 
once discern the existence of some secret spring of 
action, some powerful incentive to this inconsistency, 
and will not remain satisfied with the abuse heaped u])on 
poor (’erutti by the Al)l)e Georgel, the wordy historian 
of the diamond necklace, defender, route fpie roufr^ of 
Louis de Uohan ; nor yet with the light indifference 
with which he is mentioned by another author, who 
descrihes him in these words — ^ A man of some capacity 
both as an orator and writer, hut whose career was too 
short to allow him to dis])lay that ability in government 
which he seemed confident of possessing. lie was of a 
sombre and taciturn character, wliich, combined with 
his almost total deafness, rendtred him of tlifticiilt 
access. 'Tis said that tlie hojxdess pa^sion he had con- 
ceived for one of the ladies of tl\e court brought on 
paralysis, wdiich occasioned his infirmity, and iiltiinaloly 
ended in his death.’ 

“ I have heard the liistorv of (’crutti from M. dc 
Talleyrand him.self, and it forms one of the most ex- 
traordinary episodes of this cxlniordinary lime. The 
prince related to me that, one evening al'ier their work 
was over, the three coUnboratenrs of the FruUk 17/- 
hficoisc, led on by the *ory nature of the composition 
upon which they had been ciigagcil, began to talk of 
the events of their past lives, and of the various causes 
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which had led to the dc'scrtlon of caste, of which all 
three had been Lniilty. What a glorious study would it 
have been for the moralist, to have listened to those 
dark histories, as told by those three fiery spirits, each 
the hero of his own bitter tale. One can imagine all the 
liatred and the scorn of 3Iirabean, as be related the eir* 
cumstances of bis youth of strife and misery; of his 
manlu) 0 (I, crushed and blighted by his father's unjust 
tyranny ; his burning satire and his bitter scoffing must 
have been terrifie. 'riicneamc tlu' calm, deep nioekery 
of Talleyrand ; his history of neglect and injustice must 
have been more frightful still. Three mighty souls 
were they, rising in ct>n(lrm?uiti<m of the country and 
the limes in which tluw liad thus l^een spurned ami per- 
secuted. 

“ Evt ry one knows the history of Mirabcan's lon;^^ 
imprisonment and harsh treatment, and I have alr(‘a({y 
t<dd you the events which marked th(‘ youth of Tal- 
leyrand : but the storv of ('eriitti is known (udy tn the 
few with whom he was most intimate, and is, perhajts, 
more illustrative of the spirit of tlu' tinu's than that of 
either of his friends. The man's career was short, and 
very like the flash which precedes the temj)est— every* 
tiling, while he was on the stage moving before thr 
jmblie eye — nothing, so soon as his jiart was over and 
the curtain <lr(,p[>e(l. He died and left nought behind 
to ."ave him fiaun oiilivion-— not even the memory of tlio 
inanner in whieli lu* had jierforrm d his ehaiaeler, and 
in wbieli he had been so much api>lau(le<l. 

His father was a wealthy silk-grower in the environs 
of Turin, and his eliildhood was passed amid the shady 
groves, which stretelied for miles around the cliatean 
where lii-, fainilv resided. His vonnger brother had 
taken to bo<;k< and learning, anvl luul beeti apjiointed 

aeconi}>any the young (’omit Herenli-s on his 

travels; while Josepii (’eriifti, the eldest of the faiuilvi 
remained at home to assist his father in (lie direction of 
hi'< fortune and the irnprovcunenl of tlu* estate. Hi>hfe 
yvas that of an Italian gentleiiiaii of the middle class «at 
tije lime - tluU is to say, Ins -indies were neither very 
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(loop nor Ills occupations very j^ravc, and his days passed 
pleasantly enough in the exorcise of small practices of 
pietv, the cultivation of small adventures of gallantry, 
verv little reading, ami great indulgence in the dulce far 
vientr ; added to whicli, tie was coni] idled to superintend 
the ])rogress of the silkworms, whi(!h formed the whole 
waailth of the lather and the jiatrimony of liis sons. But 
this occupation was far from being sulliciently interesting 
to rouse him from the dream in whicli he lived, and in 
wiiich his days might all have jiassed, had it not been 
lor the one event which, sooner or later, will turn the 
tide of all men’s lives, making the hitherto troubled sea 
of existence at once calm and placid, or changing its 
smooth surface into a raging hell. 

(lonnt Hercules V returned from Rome, 

wh her he had been journeying with young Cesario 
(Vrutti, the brother of onr iiero. d'hc estate of the 

ii(,!)le famih of joined tliat of the ('cnitti, and 

from the fri(‘;ab!jip which existed ])(*tween t!ie young 
nohleman and the companion of his studies, sjiriing au 
iiiti.nacv between the two families, which \va> at variance 
with the Italian haiiits of the ])eritKl, wiion'in distinc- 
tions and caste were more rcsju’cted than in any other 
country in Knr()}>e. 

was struck,* .‘-aid tiie Abbe C'ciutll, as he told 
the story to his fellow-labonrei>, ‘with tin* char.ge which 
a few months had madt‘ in tiie liabits and tenijier of my 
l^rothcr Cesario. He had left ns tiill of the enlhn.^ia.'-m 
and spirit nainral to his age: he had leliinied taciturn 
and reserved in speech, gloomy, and abstracted in 
manner. He scemeil to liavi' a weight of care and 
miseiy upon bis iniml, which neither the alleclionalc 
attentions of his family nor the fondness of his mother, 
to wiioin ho was dt'volcdly attached, could succeed in 
‘Shaking off. 1 observed that be wtLs lor ever seeking 
ttie, and retpiesling me to converse in private with him, 
‘IS though he had soini dMug of moment to commu- 

and then he \vonh» suddenly check himself, and 
hdk of matters, so much In contrast with the 

titournful tone of his voice and the gloom iii>on his brow, 
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that the contcm]»lation was most painful. Hut I dared 
not question liiiii eoncerning* the cause of this chanjre in 
his dis])ositioii, fearing to exasperate him, in the irritable 
mood in which he was. Qoe day, when he seemed 
more communicative than usual, I sought to enliven our 
conversation by endeavouring to extort from him some 
little narrative of his journey to Rome, concerning which 
he had liitherlo observt'd an unnatural silence. 

“ ‘ He said he had been happy, very happy with 
Count Hercules, ( and yet he shiulden'd as he spoke the 
words,) and the kiiulness of the good Aljbe (liordoni, 
the voung ('ount's prec(*])tor, had so mingled pleasure 
with study, that the time hatl passed away swiftly and 
pleasantly as in a charmed dream. Why then*’ did he 
gaze upon nie with that strange expression in his eye? 
I could not resist the impulsi* which j)r()mpted me to seize 
thc‘ opportunity of >ec’king to disc’over tlie cause <d‘ his 
melancholy, and sai<l, as 1 j)rc>sed his hand with aifec- 
tiou, " l)eare>t ('esario, tlo not sutler tlu* secret which 
liangs so heavy on your soul to crush you thus beneatl: 
its j>ouderous wei<j:ht. (’oididc* in me, my brother. 
What i^ it has disturi)ed your happiness, and thus 
chang(‘<l voiir very nature?’ 

“ * Von are deccivtal,' rt‘phed (h‘sario, hastilv, and 
with a kind of cr)nvul>ivi* laugh; ‘ I never was more' 
happy or in better s|)lrits than at this moment. (\>inc 
witli me this (‘veiling to the \*iila V — , and see if it 
be not as I tell you. Hy-thc-bve, I had forgotten to 
mention, that the whole family at tlie villa are anxious 
to wcleomc* yon, tlur old count and his son, and the 
ablje, and — and - (be besitaU'd - in slu)rt, the whole ut 
them will be gla<l to see you. So come to-night — yes, 
Lo-niglit — lis time I' 

‘ His head sank upon his bosom as he concluded, 
and he once? more relap>ed into his abstracted musing. I 
m;.de no oiiservatiiJii regarding the singular forgetful- 
ness of which lie hatl been guilty, nor of the want ol 
attention on the part of the — family, in not in- 
viting me themselves to the villa, but seized with avidity 
upon thv. opportunity thus afforded of penetrating the 
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secret of my brothers altered demeanour. I already 
knew (Jount Hercules, a studious and pious youth, who 
was considered a piitterii for the whole country. I had 
also freipicntly seen the Abbe Giordoni, the preceptor, 
towards whom 1 felt an instinctive aversion, although 
railed at by my friends for my too great facility, in 
“ taking dislikes;’’ but there yet remained one member 

of the family wliom 1 had not yet beheld, and a 

sudden convictif>n seized my mind, that she was the 
cause of my brother’s misery, and that it was her name 
at which he had hesitated in his speecli to me. I was 
therefore determined to watch every look, to listen to 
every word, which should pass between the })air, and 
to l)ase my counsels to my brother upon what I should 
observ(‘. 

“ ^ At the hour a])]K)inted, we set fortli to pay our 
evening visit at the villa. The gloom and prc-occuyta- 
tion of iny brotlier inc‘reased as we drew near to our 
destination, and I began to doubt if such would have 
been tlie bearing of an impassioned expectant lover. 

‘‘ ‘ We cnteretl the great saloon unannounced. Ce- 
saiio was free and intimate as ii /xls (/c hi inaiaiHL The 
room was larg(\ and dimly lighted by tlie shaded lamp 
upon tlie inanlelpieee. 'fhe old count wiis buried in a 
slumber in liis large arni'chair, and his grey liead stood 
out IVom the fauteuil, calm and peaceful, the very cm* 
blein of contented and respectable old age. Not so was 
the expression of the individual who was seated near, 
and upon whom the light of the lamp tell, as if on pur- 
pose to light up the shadow which was passing at the 
very moment over his countenance — a very gleam of 
hell I It was the Abbe (ilioriloni, who was seated at the 
small table, ostensibly jdaying chess with the young 
Count Hercules — that is lo say, the chesS’-board was 
placed between them, and the cliess-men stood upright 
upon the board; but I instantly perceived that not one 
single piece had been disturlied from its primitive posi- 
tion, and it wjis evidoni; th it their occupation w^ius of far 
niorc import, for the yoir:jg mun >at jialc and trembling 
helorc the abbe, whose infuriated countenance and ve- 
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holuolU gesture plainly bespoke the violence of the dis- 
cussion ill which he Imd been engaged, allhoiigli I could 
not judge of its nature, from the low tone in which ii 
had been carried on, doubtless through fear of disturbing 
the poor old count, who slumbered on, little dreaming 
of the storm of hate and passion which had been con- 
jured up close at his very ear. 

‘ Our entrance disturbed the conversation, and 1 
was jiainfully struck with the eagerness of welcome with 
which (Jount Hercules rushed forward to greet inv 
brother; and which, considering that he Iiad alread\ 
seen him in the morning, and that almost every ila\ 
siiK’e his return had been spent in his eomjiaiiv, setmicul 
forced and unnatural, lie started from ins chair, uj,- 
setting the table aiul the chess-board in his haste, and 
throwing his arms around mv hrotlu r’s ne(‘k, he ex- 
claimed, faintly, Ood he praised, you are come at la.^:, 
•esario . 

‘ The al)i)e, meanwhile, advauct'cl towards me with 
eeclesiastieal grace and digiiily. I ouglu at once to 
have sn>pcelcMi the man who could so easily replace the 
expression of rage which his fcatmas wore when 1 en- 
tered, bv the smile of intense delight with which he hek! 
forth his hand to me, utterintr, by a -ingular coluekba.cc, 
almost the very words which (’ount 1 Icrcnle^ iia(i 

whisp(‘rc<l to my brother, ** Krralo u{jia cam 

aiJliru," 

•‘‘I ougiit to have sn>})cctcd such heartiness of wel- 
Of>nu* from one who had di>pl.iye(l hitlu'rio no stronger 
feeling towards me titan that of common conrlesy, when- 
ever In* ehanc(‘ we had met, which wais hut seldom, in 
onr walks and drivt‘> around tlu‘ neighhourhood. I etaikl 
understand such warmth of greeting betwc'cn the two 
voung fri(‘n<b, but was sorely itu/zled to discover bv 
what right an<l litl(? / was admitted to share in stuli 


btrong demonstrations of’ friendship. However, any 
feeling of astonislimeni wliich I might have experienced 
was soon forgotten in the courteous reception which 
fuel with from the old count, who, thus rudely rou.^- d 
from slumber, by the falling of the table and the u - 
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setting of the che^-nicn, rose to meet us with all the 
frank politeness which has ever distinguished the Pied- 
montese gentlemen of the old school, and completely 
put me at my ease, by immediately entering upon the 
subject which he knew would be most interesting to me, 
the improvement of my father’s land, and the culture of 
our mulberry-grounds. "I’he two young men were soon 
(‘ngaged in deep and earnest conversation together, and 
the Abi)e Giordoni siiaded his eyes with his liand, and 
attentively watched them both. 

“ ‘ '^I'he eveming passed ])leasantly enough, but I 
tiiought of little beside the young countess, whom 1 
had not yet seen, and, when the door oj)cned slowly 
and she was announced, mv heart Ijcat so violently, for 
my ]>rolher’s sake, that any one who had witnessed my 
emotion would iiave imagined that I was already deeply 
in love with her myself! She entered without embar- 
rassment, notwithstanding the presence of the strangers 
whom she found assembled in the saloon, andwliomshc 
liad not expected to meet there, went up to her father, 
anrl kissed him on the f‘orehead, and then turning tons, 
saluted us gracefullv. I was struck >vith her extreme 
beauty, and at the first glance felt sure that my sus- 
’pieions were right, and that (!esario was enslaved; but 
ju'esently all my suspicions fell to the ground; for, as 
soon as she caught liis eye, site stepped lightly across the 
floor, and accosted him easily and with graei', but wdth 
the iiappy calm of perfect indifferciiee ; while he, al- 
though roused for an instant by the duties of courtesy, 
having bowed j)()litelv, sank backward in the faiiteuil 
from which lie liad risen on her entrance, without a 
word — without a glance, for I watched him narrowly — 
and resinned the conversation with Count Hercules, 
^vliich liad been liiteiTupted on her entrance. 

“ ‘ I was fairly puzzled by <1118 unexpected denouement 
^0 the intrigue 1 had been at so much jiains to invent. 
It W"as in vain that I sought to detect the slightest in- 
telligence between their —there was none. The young 
girl seemed engrossed iUiring snjijier by lier attentions 
to her father, and scarcely raided her eyes towards any 

H 
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of iis, save in the courtesy which sh^ might consider to 
be due from the hostess to lier guests ; whilst my brother, 
whose seat at table was immediately opposite to liers, 
never once oven glanced towards her. I left the villa 
that night full of strange feelings, and from that lujiir 
my existence was changed. 

‘‘Mlow ran I tell yon, my friends, how it became so? 
1 know not myself, save that a web was spun around me 
from which I am not free at tliis very hour! There 
seemed, from the very first, an overstrained demon- 
stration of attachment towards me, and absolute appro- 
priation of my time and of my actions, nay, my verv 
thoughts were no more my own. Idu' Abbe (liordoni 
was never absent from my side, and, what secin(‘(i 
stranger still, he was accjuainted \ulh the most minutt 
secrets of our existence — the value of* our land — tla 
jiroducc of our plantations - the rt'vcnue which wtMlrew 
from the silkworms; he (*ven knew of the circumstance’^ 
of tiie loan which we had !)een compelled to raise a few 
years before, and which, as wo thought, hael beem k(*pt n 
profound niv.^teiy between oursebes and the partv ot 
whom the money had been borrowed. 1 have lain awake’ 
whole nights to <iiscover how tliis could lee, and yet 
could iH»t compass the myst(‘ry. 1 (‘aniiot tell you how 
much this circumstance prey<'d upon inv spirit. I()r 
Heaven had gittetl me with an independent soul, and an 
utter ahhorrenee f)t control, ami the invisihic fetters witli 
which I felt rn\ s(df manacled la eaine more and more 
galling as I grew' more determined to br‘ free. 

‘‘ ‘ It was on tile oeeasion <if my fath<*rs death that I 
felt this m«)st of all. 4 he abhe took upon himself, nii- 
.soli<Mt<‘(l and ttiiapprovtai, the whol(‘ mai<agemeiit of niir 
ikffairs. He it was wtio arranged the reiirement of our 
mother to the neighlaairing eoii'. ent of the Annunciata, t( 
which I most decidedly objec ted ; but rny opinion Ui 
this, as well as in everything e lse, was entirely ovoi- 
ruled hv that of the ahla*. Idle nf*xl occurrence in 
laniily, which gave me the strangest trouble and per- 
plexity, was the dcUermination of (!esario to •‘^ell 
portion of the estate whicli had become his by uf' 
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father’s will ; and nry arnazeinent was increased tenfold 
upon learninp: who was the purchaser — it was tlie Abho 
Giordoni. I was angry with iny brother, and rc|)roached 
him bitterly, but he replied, in a despairing voice, and 
with the tears iiowing from his eyes, ‘‘ What could Ido? 
The land was needed by the good abbe I'’ 

‘ My (lod, what couhl be the meaning of all this? 
How came it that this man had thus obtaiiKnl such in- 
fluence? Day by day did it increase and grow more 
irksome, still drawing, as it were, a charmed circle round 
my very existence, diminishing in circumference until it 
had grown so small that 1 couhl not even turn without 
feeling wounded by its ]>ressure; every day and every 
hour drew the coils yet closer. It was then that I ended 
where I ought to hav(* begun, and set myself earnestly 
CO work to examine tlie character of the man, wlio had, 
in spite of me, gained such ascendancy over my family, 
'^fo my gn at astonishment, I found him a man of the 
keenest wit and most eonsiimmatc knowledge of the 
\vorUl, whose praetical learning and experience were 
universal, whose* energy and perseverance were daunt- 
less. I soon (liscovereil, willi a tecliug ot terror wliich 
] eamn>t dese'ribe, that lie liad fathomed mv character 
Avith as iniu'li accuracy as lliongh 1 had lived with him 
from my youth npwanls. He kimr ot‘ my scorn and 
hatred of restraint, and therehwe had used none. He 
linm'! tiiat I was of a proud and melancholy lemperamoiu, 
and therefore had never roused my ire by o])position. 
I felt a bitter eoutemjit for myself, when I found that in 
all things it was his svstom to humour me. The hour 
came at last, however, for the unravelling of all the 
niystery. 

“ ‘()nc day, (iiordocu came to me with busy and im- 
portant looks, and with a hurried air, to cunsult me 
upon the plan of a l)uilding b 3 was about t(» erect u{>on 
the ground which he had bought of (\'sario. It was 
'within view of the Avipd«»ws of my own chateau, and 
therefore it was the act of a friend to consult me upon 
the form and fashion oi its structuro, and, as iu duty 
bound, I thanked him heartily for the kind attention. 

k2 
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“ ‘ It was a chapel to Saint Ignatius wliicli he was 
about to erect, ‘‘ oi attendant the convent,” he added, 
with a smile bland and affable, which it was his inten- 
tion to found when he should grow richer.” The dedi- 
cation startled me. 

“ ^ Not a convent of .Jesuits?’ said i, faintly, for 1 had 
imbibed a share of the popular hatred, which, just at 
that time, the Order had inspired throughout the whole* 
of Europe. 

“ ^ The abbe smiled again, ^X't more j)caceably than 
before. Pardon me,” replied lie, in a gentle tone, 
“our Order has need of a station in this part of tlu* 
country. \Ve are jioorly represente<l, my friend; (ob- 
serve — " and he drew forth his metnorandum-book, 
“ from Saint Tomaso to Mabli, eight leagues, from 
3Iabli to this place, seventeen; it is too far.'' 

“‘The secret then was out; the whole mystery ot’ 
the man, his pei'severance and his patience, his con- 
fidence in himself, his utter contempt of me. lie was 
a Jesuit — an active, bu.sy, nit‘<ldling Jesuit — one who 
held a degree in the Order- one who had command ami 
authority, aiul could bid any of his underlings, slaves to 
his will, who was himself a slave, do iiis pleasure at tiic 
moment and williont a murmur, even though tlie order 
should have lieen to murder his l>est friend, or betray to 
death his own mother; who himself dui>t not lu itale 
in the commission of any crime, pro\lded it were (i(mr 
for the honour and advancement of tlie “ Blessed Order 
of .Jesus !” 

“ ‘ I am now' convinced that, natural and simple as t}ii> 
avowal then appeared, it had been prepared dr lufUjfi'' 
main, and that nmcb was at that very moment dcjiending 
upon the manner in which it would be received by me* 
lie mamiged well, howc*vcr, in biding the emotion which 
my startled manner, and iny exclamations of surprise 
and displca-sure must have occa.sionccl him, and launched 
forth at once, with graceful elocpiencc, uiHin the advan- 
tages of the Order of .Jesus over all others -the p<>"_yb 
the influence, .which the meanest ineml>er of the “ 
cicly” possessed over every iiulividiial within his sphere* 
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He said that the confidence and strength of the asso- 
ciation were so great, that nonglit could resist its in- 
lluence. He showed me on the map how its ramifica- 
tions had spread tlironghout Europe, until they had 
enveloped every civilized coiintrj’ as in a web, from 
wliich it was impossil)Ic to get free, and, when he had 
concluded, he took me out to inspect the workmen at 
the chapel, and to view the new plantation which he had 
commenced. I beheld it, indeed, and with a sad pre- 
sentiinent remarked that the avenues of lime-trees, which 
were already laid down, were all turned in the direction 
of my own chateau. 1 scarcely knew what it was that 1 
dreaded, and yet felt a certainty of coming evil which 
completely overpowered every faculty. 

‘ You w ill smile at the determination which I took 
that very night — you w ill say that it was that of a school- 
boy — a coward — hut you cannot know' the terror which 
pervaded the population of our country at that very 
period, on account of the subtlety of the Jesuits. It had 
becoTue the bugbear of society, d he feeling had been 
n irsed by tlu' secret enemies of the Order, sent from 
France, where its dissolution had alreaity been decreed 
in the boudoirs of Trianon, by the vindictive hatred of 
Madame do Pompadour. I determined, then, to flee — 
to leave my ])roperty in the hands of the agent, and to 
travel for a while, until the power of the serj'vent which 
w'as thus gaining ground upon me was weakened, or 
that I felt myself strong enough to encounter its cold 
and slimy coils without fear. I passed several days in 
making my preparations for the journey I meant to take, 
and confided my intentions to no one on earth save the 
overseer of the estate in whose hands I was about to 
place my interests. Cesario was absent. I would not 
even venture to write to him until I had set forth, for 
tny terror of betrayal had grown so puerile, that I even 
fcan d the letter might be opened ! 

“ ‘ Everything was r* *idy for my departure. The 
‘igcnt, a plain, honest inon, had sworn to be as secret as 
the grave, and when, one evening, I took my leave of 
the eternal Giordoni, who now' passed not a single day 
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without paying me his lengthened visit, I laughed at his 
form of farewell. demain^ u drmain /” called he from 

the gale ; to-moiTow we will talk about the road from 
your grounds to iiiy chapel — there rtnisf, be a road, 
Cenitli — the higli wall must come down. What need 
of wails between such friends as we ?’' 

“ ‘ I laughed as I pressed his hand in feigned warmth, 
echoing his portentous words of adieu. I knew' that on 
the morrow' 1 should be far enough away, lie smiled 
likewise as he exclaimed, ouee more looking me earnestly 
in the face, ‘‘ Farewell, my friend, my dearest friend, u 
demaitt dt»tc, a drnKiin ! ' 

•-Mle turned, aiul I watched his retreating form 
gradually fule in the moonlight, with a heart bounding 
witli gratitiule and joy at the prospeaT of my appri)aehing 
deliverance. The lu)rs(‘s were waiting on tlie by-road 
by the >idc of tlu' chateau, and I could hear their jovoiis 
neigh from the gate where 1 wiis leaning to gaze after 
Giordoni. FA'erythiim .seemed to breathe of ]H*aee and 
happiness. Tliere was a nighiingah* perched among the 
branches of tlie mnlberry-tree i)enealli whieli I stood, 
and her joyous medody gushed forth uii'^ubtiued, nn)re 
free and uncou>traiiK‘d melliought wIkmi the shadow of 
Giordoni no long(‘r (lark<*ned the pathway; multitudes 
of the bright green glow -worms, ])eeuliar to the summer 
niglits of our eouulrv, were »'ha.siiig each other over the 
smooth turf, i thought I had never I»eheld a night of 
such calm, such phu id beauty. 

“ ‘ I was like the >ehooli>oy about to escape the do- 
minion of his p< tlagogiie; eager to be free, y(‘t scarcely 
as yet dec ieled on the use that he woidil make <d his 
long-cove te< I liia rly. I had many plans iu view, but 
none y( l decided. 

‘ 1 will go from hence to Lyons,’ said I to myself, 
as I returned wdth light .step towards the house; ‘ there 
will I remain for a while, to study the manners of the 

f sopic of whom I have heard so inneh; then on — on to 
arib ; *tis there and there alone tjuon trouve le ^ 
Honnm a /ms, "' I could scarcedy contain iny feelings 
at the thought of the change which by rny own address 
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and discretion I was about to work in my destiny, and I 
whistled and sang aloud in glee at the bare thought of 
so much hapj)iness. 

‘ No more slavery, no more espionnage, and — shall 
I own it, my friends? — no more fear of a cold and dis- 
dainful love! YQ^y there was the secret of the discon- 
tented misery of the last few months of my existence. 
Kroin the evening of my first visit at the villa of Count 

V , 1 had become the slave of the fair Signora 

Isabella, Her disdain of my advances, her coldness, 
had served to increase iny passion, but had changed its 
character. Hope had given way to defiance, defiance 
to des|)air, yet still 1 loved, and this teas the reason why 
I wished tojiee in secret from the home where I was born, 
like a thief or an usurper — this it was that drove me 
forth to seek elsewhere the liberty I felt that I had lost 
— the rc[)()sc whi(*h I so greatly needed. All these 
subj(H:ts for the future passed ra]>idly through my mind 
as 1 returned up the avenue. 1 had just gained the 
hall, I was ascending the steps which led to my apart- 
ment, when 1 was startled by the sound of footste])s close 
behind me. 1 was alarmed: I knc'v that the domestics 
had been all dismissed, and had long i)efore retired from 
that part of tlic building, while the agent had my orders 
to await me with the horses. I turned in trepidation, my 
heart Ihutered in my bosom, and my cheek grew pale as 
marble- it was (jliordom who followed me! 

“ ‘ Such was the state of abject fear in \vhich 1 lived 
that, in the nervous agitation of the moment, 1 was 
about to confess my guilty design, and to sue for par- 
don; but there was neither anger nor suspicion upon 
the brow of the Jesuit, and it was with a calm and 
gracious smile that he spoke, as he held up before me 
a little billet which scented the air with the sweetest 
perfume. 

“ ‘ See what a faithless messenger am I,’ said he, 
shaking his head witf> v bonhomie quite paternal; ‘I was 
commissioned to deli^* r this letter with great despatch, 
and Ivcul well-nigh fv^rgouen it altogether! 'Twiis well 
I thought of it before 1 got home, for I know not how 1 
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might liavc*bccn received had I returned ^vithout the 
answer.’ 

‘ I was seized with sudden liiinlness as I incchani- 
cally unsealed the billet and gazed at the signature. It 

was from the Demoiselle Isabella de , and, as 

I read the contents, my very soul gave way beneath 
the influence of the kindness and the ivnder tone it 
breathed. 

‘Need I say that I departed not that night — tliat 
I even retired to rest njoirhifj that I had been ])re- 
vented from listening to the rash suggestions of my evil 
genius, fur such 1 was soon taught to believe the secret 
w'arnings of mv better reason, to which had 1 but 
hearkened then, I should have been saved a whole life 
of misery. 

“ ‘To you, who are both men of the world, then* is 
no need to describe the sccpiel. before three months 
l)ad elapsed, I had beconu* as fervent a proselvte to the 
principles which governed ih<‘ “ blessed Order” as (iior- 
doni himself I — In tliree montlis more, llie land which 
my father had saved with so much care and pains, 
and which I myself had toiled so assiduously to im- 
prove, deeming it a heritage to clescend to my children s 
children, was no longer iny own ; it bt‘long<?d by pro- 
mise to the holy society of Jesns, of whom I now was 

i >roud to sign myself a weak, unworthy mcmijer. 
louring all this lime I had lived in a dream — a (lchL>if)M 
the more wild and stirring, inasmucli as I am of a cold 
and torpid character, rc«juiring the most powerful emo- 
tions to rouse me from my apathy. I do not think that 
I ever reflected oti the future. It was enough that the 
(!ontessa Isabella loved me. She told me so again and 
again, and each time that she had spoken ihe^words, I 
bad granted some concession of which I repentetl not, 
ilecming no sacrifice too great to win that single smile 
which 1 had by this time learned to prize more highly 
than my fortune — than my very life — to deem more 

f reciouh than my father's memory or my mother's love! 

was ’*onsed from the trance into which I hail fallen by 
a letter from my brother (’esario, which was put into 
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my hand on my return home late one evening from tlic 
villa V . it contained but few words, full of dark- 

ness and mystery — the restraint of one labouring under 
the terror of discovery. 

“ ‘ I have much to tell you,’ wrote he ; ‘ beware I you 
arc deceived. I shall be wdth you to-night, but let it 
not be known. I w’ish to say but one word to you, and 
must depart again before dawm, without leaving the 
slightest trace of my visit. Let the gate at the bottom 
of the garden be left unlocked to-night, and, wdien all 
in the chateau have retired to rest, meet me by the tank 
close to the entrance. Hesitate not — I shall wait there 
till you come. You wdll find upon the first step of the 
reservoir a l)ranch of the alder which grow s there, which 
I will cut the moment I arrive, as a signal that I am 
waiting for you.’ 

‘ I cannot describe to you the perplexity into which 
I was throwui by the contents of tliis letter — nor the 
anxiety with wdiich I awaited the opportunity of com- 
plying wdth the recpiest contained in it. It seemed as 
i^that moment was destined never to arrive, so tediously 
did the evening pass — so slow did the domestics seem 
in their preparations for retiring to rest. 

* At length all w*as quiet in the chateau, and, with 
thanks to Heaven that it should at last be so, I muffled 
myself in my cloak, and ventured forth. Tlie night was 
dark ; there were neither moon nor stars ; but so im- 
pressed was I by the tone of mystery in which my 
brother wrote, that I did not even carry w ith mo the 
lantern with wdiich \ had returned from the villa, and 
drove back with blows my taithfiil dog, who had at- 
tempted to follow' me as usual, lest his bark might alarm 
the servants. It was a calm, still night — not a whisper 
was heard among the trees, nor the movement of any 
living thing among the busl.es w hich skirted the gar- 
den-path down which I passed, with beating heart, to- 
wards the tank. It v as situated iu a hollow at the 
bottom of the garden, and in a jdaee wxll fitted for 
concealment, being embosomed In trees, and surrounded 
by a thick hedge, in order to shade the water from the 
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sun, SO that, even in the heat of summer, the air always 
struck damp and chill to any one coming to it from the 
broad sunlit alleys of the garden. 

^ At the end of tlie narrow path, so narrow that 
even two persons could not walk in it abretist, a fliglit 
of stone steps, always wet and slipj)ery, reached to the 
edge of the reservoir, which, at certain seasons of the 
year, was extremely ch‘ep and dangerous. I stood upon 
the steps, and endeavoured to penetrate tlie darkness ; 
but I could discern nothing, save liere and there the 
reflection in the water of some faint vapoury star, 
struggling to disperse the cloud which hung betbre it. 
I stooped and ran my hand along tlie stone. ( V'sario 
was already there — the branch of alder was laid where 
ho had mentioned in his letter. I called, in low whispers, 
^ Arc you here, ( '(‘sario r ' There w as no answer — not 
a sound, save, just at ilu* very monumt, and almost as 
if ill reply, the low, nudancholy howling of the dog 
whom I had repidsed (in leaving the chateau, and who 
had remained watching at the door ! 1 walked round 

stealthily to the gate by wbieh my iirotber must have 
entered — perhajis 1 should find him awaiting me there. 
Ibit no, tlie gate was open — 1 h‘ tnust h(‘ in the g;»r<len. 
Again did 1 call, and again, and still tlie sane* silcnci' : 
and so I fancied that ht* must liave arrived early, and, 
tired of tarrying in the same spot, was wamlen::;/ 
through the grounds, hut would most assuredly return to 
the place where he liad appointt'd me to meet him. I 
sat down on the ste])sof the reservoir, consoled with this 
reflection, and waited on. 

** ‘ Once or tw ic e I fancied I heard footsteps approach- 
ing, and then I rose and paced in the direction whence 
I fancicai the sound came. Then would I again call 
upon Oesario- again to mee t wi ll disappointiiieiit, and 
to sink once more* np.on the cold stone, in a paroxysm of 
anguish and impatience'. By dc'grces, however, my ear 
became accustomed to the silence, arul my eye to the 
utter darkness; and it happenetl with me then, as it 
often done? with others — niy faculties became fatigued 
with watching and with listening, and 1 bent my head 
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upon my knees, and fell into an unquiet slumber. I 
know not how lon^ I remained thus, but when I awoke 
it was already dawn — the cold grey early dawn which 
precedes the rising of the sun. The birds were already 
twittering and chattering in the branches above my 
head, and old Volpe, the hound, whom I had beaten 
back on tlic night preceding, apparently set free by the 
opening of the door, was tlirusting his cold nose into 
my hand, to attract my attention. 1 patted him kindly 
— he lookeil uj) into my face with an expression I shall 
never forget, and howled so very piteously, that the 
sound thrilled to iny very soul. 

“ " I rose from my ^^eat — every limb was paralyzed 
with cold — every joint stilfened by the uneasy posture 
which I had maintained so long. 1 walked to and fro 
for an instant, in order to dissi]>ate the sensation of 
misery which I experienced, and reilccted with vexation 
on the situation in which 1 had been compelled to pass 
the night. I could not help accusing (Jesario of negli- 
gence and waTiL of feeling, in thus leaving me to watch 
iind wait in uncertainty for so many l^nirs. 1 was about 
to move from the spot, when I know iiot wdiat instinct 
})rompt(Hl me to gaze around the place once more. I 
even looki'd ov(*r the hedge into the tank, and the dog 
ran hurriedly down the ste})s and stood at the bottom, 
whining in that sorrowful, uneasy tone, which expresses 
a sense of misery and danger with more power than 
any human language. I was attracted by the peculiar 
steadiness wnth which the animal stood looking towards 
the opposite side of the tank, and mechanically I sutl'ered 
my gaze to wander in the same direction. 

‘ Suddenly the beating of iny heart was stilled, my 
very respiration checked, and the cohl pcrsjhration oozed 
in large drops from my fbrclicad, as though I bad been 
standing beneath the licat of a burning sun ! There, 
beneath the leaden light of the misty dawn, I could dis- 
tinctly see a human foi».. lying at the w^ater’s-edge, still 
and motionless; the fi’/e wt.s ci>ncealed, turned down- 
^'’ards from the light; but I /vwmMhat it w’as my brother, 
and with a shriek of agony I sj>i*ang forward to the spot. 
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with frantic excitement tearing tlirough the hiislies 
which impeded my path. Before I had touched the 
body, I knew that life must be extinct. Not for a single 
moment did I lal)our under the puerile delusion so 
common to people in the like situation, but at once 
felt the certitude that iny brother lay dead before me I 
^ Death is at all times a ghastly spectacle, but there 
are hours and seasons wherein its presence ins])ires far 
less hoiTor than at others; the bed of sickness — tlie 
darkened room — the lighted tapers — the priest murmur- 
ing consolation to the lingering soul — these are the 
natural attendants on death, and soften the disgust and 
dread that we feel at its approacl). But here, in the 
full light of the rising dawn, the birds carolling amid 
the branches — the distant song of the m(*rry vintagers 
who were already busy at their labours on the opj)osite 
hill — all seemed to jar upon the feelings, and to inspire 
a supernatural horror, from which I am not free even 
now when thinking of that hour. 1 raised my l)r()ther 
in my arms. He had fallen forward from the bank, for 
his head was in the water, which circumstance I thouglit 
at first might have caused suffocation. I1ie bank was 
steep and slippery, likely to have given way beneath his 
feet, and he must have been thus precipitated into the 
water, whence he could not extricate himself without 
help. This was my first impression ; but, as 1 raised 
that lifeless form to the light, I perceived a deep and 
ghastly wound in his side, from which the l>lood had 
flowed, not freely, but in a thick, turbid jiool, and, as it 
w'cre, drop by drop ! The knife with which the <lecd 
was done lay by his side upon the grass. I recognised 
it as his own— my father’s gift to him when a hoy — 
the verv knife he must have used to cut the branch froni 
the aldt'r, as the signal of his arrival in the garden. 
(Jesario liad died thus, this miserable death, while I 
had been the whole night within sight of his dying 
striiggles — witiiin hearing of Ids <lying j^ioan, and yet 
had seen, had heard nothing — and when tired of cursing 
his tardiness, had set me down and sitjtf almost within 
arm’s length of his bleeding corpse! 
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‘‘ ‘ The cvciit caused the greatest consternation 
throughout the whole country. We were much beloved, 
for my lather’s sake ; and every inquiry was set on foot 
which could lead to a discovery of the means by which 
Cesario had met his death. But every rne^isiire proved 
liuitless, and I was forced to console myself with the 
opinion of Giordoni, who expressed a conviction that 
my brother, giving way to the melancholy which so long 
luid "preyed upon his mind, had committed suicide. The 
letter 1 had received seemed to many, by its tone of 
mystery, to betray symptoms of the excitement which 
usually precedes the execution of such a deed. Cesario 
was the first person buried in the new chapel of Saint 
Ignatius, Giordoni generously consciiting to give abso- 
lution for his crime, and to aUribute its commission to 
insanity. 

‘‘ ‘ As my destiny had begun, so did it proceed. The 
wliole of my property was given up to the Order. I 
had been led on, step by step, by the hope of meeting 
with my reward — the hand of Isabella — she who had 
prevailed uj>on me to concede every point to Giordoni, 
])y promises of eternal love. In the liopes she had held 
out, consisted now my only happiness, for I had no 
longer a future of my own. Of the nourishing fortune 
which my father left me, I was permitted to claim but 
the share which fell to me as one of the meanest mem- 
bers of the Society.” 

“ ‘ Even then I did not despair — for how could I 
imagine that 1 was to be deceived? How can I tell 
you all that follow(’d — how the illusions, one by one, 
dropped from my vision, and left me as 1 am — without 
faith, without belief either in God or man ! 

“ * 1 had for some time observed a change in Isabella 
— an embarrassment for which she herself, when taxed 
with it by me, would account by attributing it to the 
perpetual disputes and fracasstTies which slie liad to 
endure with her fathe*, concerning her attachment to 
me. The old count ) ad long since forbidden all in- 
tercourse between us, but we had kept up an active 
correspondence, and obtained frequent interviews to- 
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gether by means of the Abbe Giordoni, and I was tlicre- 
fore justified in believing in her truth. Judge, then, of 
my (lespair, when told that the contessa, weary of the 
struggle she had to endure in her own home on my ac- 
count, bad resolved to retire to a convent, witli the 
determination never to see or correspond witli me until 
her father should consent to our union ! »She well knew 
that this condition was ecjuivalent to a total rupture. 
1 had given up everything for her sake, and she now 
desert('d me ! 

‘ Von, iny friends, have both of you ])assed through 
the ordeal of passion, and can Ix'st judge of tin* storm 
of hate and rage which this conviction raisial within iny 
bosom — how in inv bitterness i forswore* her love, and 
cui'sed her very name I It was then tliat (Jiordoni came 
t(» my ai«l with his specious arguments and eloquent 
reasonings, lb' pointed out to me the utter nothing- 
ness of human lovt*, and persuaded me to turn inv 
energies into another channel, and, l)y taking priest's 
orders, to sei k fiagetfidness of my wrongs in satisfied 
ambition. 

‘ I was now, as I t<»ld von, without n^sourcc, 

a blighted and a di>appointe<l man : bis projiosUion 
suited well with tin? state; of foeling whi( h 1 expericmced 
at the lim(‘, an<l 1 aeecpteal it without hesitation. I 
was actuated, in taking this sU p, by a seaitiment ut 
revenge, and was glad l») prove to tb<‘ taillil(‘ss Isabella 
tliat I relif-d no longer on her //re>/;//.vr.s--tliat I ree'koned 
no longer on her love. \ on know how well and how' 
truly I fidfillt (I iii\ oflice bow ardemtly I strove* in tin: 
cause of the .fe uiit- and bow at Lyons I succeeded in 
rnv mls'-ion and whe n the daujihin ealle‘d me* to be his 
counsellor and eli rex-tor, bow indedaligably I i^trove to 
a\erl the- evil dav, wliieli 1 fe-lt was dawning for the 
Society.*’ 

* { w'orke-d in earnest, and .spared mdtber (oil nor 
anxiety iti the* fnlflhm-nt of my (a.sk. I might have per- 
sisted lo this day, bad it not lieen feir a cirenmstancc 
which changeel the whole <‘uel ami aim of mv existence. 

] had not been long an inmate of Saint (Monel, w’hcn I 
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received, from Turin, a packet frf)m rny agent, the man 
whom I had clioscn to manage the estate when 1 was 
about to depart, to lly from the induence of (jiordoni. 
ile liad written to me when at the point of death, and 
the torments of liis conscience liad instigated him to 
niake a full confession of the deceptions of which I had 
been the victim, and in whicli he had been assisted b}^ 
Giordoni. The Order of Jesus had long coveted the 
estate belonging to tlie Ccrutti. The abbe had under- 
taken to acquire it. My unhap))y brother, being of a 
religions turn, had fallen an easy victim. 

‘ Once a member of the order, his task was to be- 
trav every word and action which j^assed in our family, 
to act as spy upon every proceeding in his father’s house, 
it was his remorse' at tlic part he was compelled to play? 
wiiich had causc'd the bitter melancholy that had so 
distressc’d iiu* in f()rmer years, lie liad been commis- 
sioned to draw me to the villa V— — . This he had rc- 
sist(‘d, well knowing to what end I was to be attracted 
tirulier. Mv own d('siri‘ had, liowcvor, served his vow’’ 
oi’ blind olicdienec; but, as he had j'n)vcd himself a 
weak servant, lu* was dismissed in disgrace, and de- 
spatclual to anotiier station. 'The agent was chosen in 
his stead, and well did he execute his tbul task. Not a 
look, not a thought of ours, but what was written down 
and conveyed to Ciioriloni; not a letter but was opened, 
not a message but was n'ported. As you have seen, J 
f ‘11 an easy prev to the cunning of the Jesuit — the false- 
hood of the Jrsifltcss. The man, in Ins confession, went 
on to relate, with t('ars of n'jicntancc, he said, that he 
liiniself had stabbed Gesario, by “ higher command.’’ 
He had read the letter before delivering it to me, and 
the ])ersoii in command” had feared that our meeting 
would have marred all. 

“ ‘There was no further revelation; the name of the 
person in command” was wdthiield, but hypocritical 
still, even at the dying t our, the fellow’ ended abruptly, 
hy calling on me to v>lU i up my prayers for the repose of 
his eternal soul. Mt/ jmiyci^! he has my everlasting 
cuLsos even in his grave.’ 
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“ M. dc Talleyrand told me that Ccnitti had grown 
so excited while relating the latter j)ortion of his history, 
that the two friends desired him to desist, and to leave 
tfie recital till another time. It appears (hat, even with 
this dread secret on his mind, further misery was yet in 
reserve for Cerulti. 

“ 'I'he Order of Jesus was tottering to its basis. 
Agents of the Society filled every court in Kiirope, in 
spite of the contumely east upon them, most espeeially 
in hrance ; yet was it there* that they won* most active 
in their inaiueuvres. By a fatality, which, however, will 
not appear singular when we remember the talent wiruh 
*'ho liad already displayed, and the high position slie he ld 
in the Order — it was the ('ontessa Isabella de \" — , 

now become Manpiisc ilc V 1, who was deputed to 

Saint ( 'loud, which had become tin* head (juarlers of 
Jesuitical intrigue. Then- w’as im witness to tlie first 
interview which took place between (’eriitti and his 
iiiithlcss hne : but they say that the st'cne iiiust have 
t(*rritic, fn* he was earricil from the ap.irtnient to 
his bed in a senseless state, and remained for montiis 
])andyse<l in every liml). lie never recovered from tln’ 
^tiock which this event had given to his constiintioii. 
I'wenty years afterwards, when intimate with Miraheaii 
and Talleyrand, he could not nu'iition tlu* name uf (he 

Manjuise de I' 1 without betraying (*very symptniii 

of th(* iiHJsl powerful emotion, and would confess that, 
f'ven amid the excitement of the stirring events in w hich 
he had la en called to take a part, h(.*r image w'as never 
absent from hi^ mind. 

‘‘ Tliere is lit r It! doubt that, had circumstances take a 
their natural course, slit* would have regained as great an 
infliienee ;ls sljc hat! befi>re possess(*d. It is certain that, 
during the proscription of the nol/ilily, safety ah>ne 
caused anxiety t»> (h*rutli, and even at his latest hour, 
lier name was hovering on his lij^s. 'Fhe death ot ( C' 
rutti was severely felt liy the republicans, who hesitated 
nor to attribute to liim a greater share of talent ihu^ 
even that possessed hy Mirabean; and I have heard J* 
lie Talleyrand freijuenlly declare that the ])lan of evci\ 
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speech pronounced by the latter was submitted to Ce- 
rutti before it was uttered in the assembly. 

The attachment of the two friends was ardent and 
sincere, proof against calumny, and firm in spite of 
jealous intrigue. Chosen to pronounce the funeral ora* 
tion of Mirabeau, Cerutti burst into tears as he con- 
cluded, declaring that he should not long survive the 
loss he had sustained. His prediction was fulfilled. In 
less than a year from that very day, he himself de- 
scended to the tomb, and M. dc Talleyrand alone re* 
mained of that all-powerful trio, whose etforts, combined, 
would have given another turn to the destinies of 
Europe.” 


CHAPTER XL 


THE SALONS OF PARIS BEFORE THL REVOLUTION. 


‘‘ VVlTII Cerutti, ■Mirabcau, and the Fenillr Viilagc.oiiic^ 
began for d'alloyrand a new era, a fresh existence, out- 
wardly, at least, for, after all, it \Yas but tiic realization 
of the splendid dreams with wiiich lie had solaced his 
young ambition ever since that memorable day on which 
he had changed the dark blue broad-cloth and bright 
buttons of i\\Q joi/enx collet/int for the black serge soutane 
of the semwarisic. I have often heard him declare, iu 
his moments of vpanchanent, that during the years of 
hardship and trial which followed the first brief triumph 
of the new ideas, while toiling tor existence in America, 
or struggling to keep up a precarious position in Ham- 
burg, he never once looked back with regret upon the 
splendour of his life as R* hop of Autun, surrounded by 
luxury and grandeur ; lu. never inurmured at the loss of 
wealth, the change of station ; but what he should lament 

s 
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to the latest hour of existence, is the decay of that 
societi/ in which he had been bred, which was lost in ’89 
never to return, and which he, })crhaps, by his peculiar 
tone of niiiul, was fitted more than any otlier man to 
enjoy. Tlie events of '89 divided his life into two 
epochs, so distinct, so tar distant from each other, that it 
often seems to him, when lookini*; back upon the past, 
that he has realized the old fable, anil indeed lived and 
breathed during two separate periods, and enjoyed two 
lives, with all their individual hopes and fears, their 
several joys and sorrow s, the triuni[>hs and defeats j)ecu- 
liar to each. 

** I havel.t'en inneh ."truck with some few ohservation.s 
of his upon t } k‘ charm of the intelleclnal exi>tence which 
he liad (‘nj<»y(({ ht'itire the hreakini;' up of tlu* old 
s\>n m : he "carc'cly ever revc*rts to th(‘ llevohitiori 
witluait hotowiuLr a reiiret tipon the moral intercourse 
which it dot roved. Ih' was even then sadly aware that 
tlie Lrrea.t changes lie de-ired so inueli must of necessity 
hrinu' < tilers which lie dnaded even more. liven liuMi 
lie was soinetifues hal to doiiht whether tlu* i^ood which 
h;;d hecai ;j:ained could ever eompen"at(‘ for that which 
liad been tortcilcd. So imprc."sid was Ik' with thi" d<.a, 
that he wa^ like the traveller, who, having arrived at the 
sniniifir <jf tlie luountaiu, up whcfsc ilowery path h<' lias 
been eliinhiiur so ixailv, turns !>aek to throw' one wistful 
jxlauee uj>on the ( (uintry which he has left heliiml, with a 
sad ]>r( sentiment that, lit* shall not hehold the like airain. 
Whi n lu' is in i^ood hnmonr at \ ahunyiv, he lovis to 
limri r in memory on that time, ami I iiavc known iiirii 
remain whole days, and even weeks, absorbed in tiu* 
past, (ii-daininii: ilu’ present, as unwortliy of a iiouh 
man's interest or a wise man’s concern. It is tben tliat 
his eonwrsation is rnort interesting; and, after having 
spent a h \v hours in li.^'ieninii to those jmectlotes which 
with him "cem to vnaU r r/c sourn., om* ini;j:ht almost br 
led to fancy tlial one has been bidding commilnion with 
the (b ad. . 

1 remember, oti one occasion, to have felt a < d'' 
come O’ er me ujion hearinjr him b(\gin an anecdote in 
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these words : ‘ I was one evening at Madame dc Bois- 
siere’s, when who should enter but Madame Geoffrin’ — 
Why, the very name is sufficient to bring back the whole 
of the eighteenth century, with its strange mixture of 
elegant badimuje and fierce philosophy, its motley crowd 
of rude encyclopedists and elegant maniuis d talons 
rouges ! 

Talleyrand had the good fortune to enter the world 
of fashion under the very best auspices. It was at the 
house of the Marquis de Brignole, oik' Saturday evening 
in the year 1772, that he made liis debut on leaving the 
semi/iaire. It was a memorable event in his life, of*quitc 
as great importance as any of those which liave succeeded 
it, and he felt far more emotion upon this occasion than 
he did when, some thirty years later, he stepped forward 
to receive' the key oi' gra/td cUamhelhnL ov \\\q ]) orfefeudle 
of the affaires ft r(/?igi rr.<. Can you not fancy him as he 
entered that oid aristocratic saloon in his jn fit collet ? fthe 
cocjuettish distinction, now gone by, of the candidate for 
clerical honours.) He was a remarkably handsome 
youth, and his Ircsh complexion and l( 0 :g golden hair 
must have aj)p{. ared to great advantage among the crowd 
of withered sarans in powdered wi.:^, with which the 
salon was already lilled. d\) liear him relate the adven- 
tures of this his first soirre is like reading a ]’)ag(' torn 
from some old memoir, and can seldom fail to inspire a 
feeling of interest almost akin to awe in the mind of the 
listener. He tells a story, too, with jK'culiar gusto, and 
seems to grow young again in tiie memory of the cir- 
cumstances which marked his first appearance in society. 

“ iMadainc de Brignole was one of the most witty 
clever women at tliat time in Paris, and held a pcenliar 
{>osition in socicUy, from having had tlie address to sliakc 
otf llie trammels of caste and elicpie, and to avow herself 
the admirer of all that was admirable, whether it 
cceded from this set or froic diat, from the daring pfdla- 
sojdie or shrinking vrai-craganf. Siu' had thus sueceeded 
tu gathering together in harmi'ny and good-will elements 
the most discordant in themselves, and which could be 
niadc to aiiialgaiiiatc nowhere save beneath Jicr roof — 

s 2 
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Madame du Deffand and Madame Geoffrin, Voltaire 
and Jean Jacques. 

All agreed to consider her sa/rm as neutral ground, 
and to acce])t at her hands the flag of truce, which she 
held out to each with so much grace and affability. It 
happened that the reception wherein the young "Abbe 
de Perigord made his first appearance was a particularly 
brilliant one, owing to the return of Baron Ilolbach, 
after a long absence from Paris. It was on this occasion 
that he made the acquaintance of the Chevalier de 
Boufflers, one of the leaders of fashion of the day, a 
specimen of the elegant roue, the (freiHn du homic com- 
pagnie, who still maintained huich of the power they had 
acquired. Their friendship commenced with a quarrel, 
and lasted through every cliange of circumstance until 
the death of Boufflers, which happened during the Resto- 
ration in 1813. 

It would delight you to hear the prince relate this 
storv. He laughs even now at the lK)yish rspiigkriu^ 
although expressing great contrition for the horrible pun 
which passion and circumstance wrung from him in the 
heat of the inoiiient. It was his first, and he says it 
was his last also, altliough its great snecess might cer- 
tainly liave warranted iminy a repetition of the attempt. 
The young abbe had ensconced himsidf in a vacant seat, 
quite aloof from the rest of tlie company, being ijciit on 
observing all that passed, and earing not for a share in 
the conversation. He liad iiot long been seatc'd in the 
place when he was accosted by Philidor, the renowned 
chess-player, wIkj, like lumself, Wcis a man of few uonh, 
and of must motlest and retiring habits. He was an oln 
hfilntur of the liousc, and therefore a valuable neighbour 
for onr young novice, and they soon fell into close 
and friendly conversation. l)*AIcml;ert was there, and 
Diderot, and many other of the bright particular stars ot 
the day, nixl Piiilidor, with j^ood-uatured attention; 
pohited them out to the abbe, much diverted with the 
great intere.st the latter seemed to take in each illn>‘ 
trioiis individual who swept past him on his way to k' 
ids homage at the feet of the lady of the Itouse. j 
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hv^d been some time conversing thus, when their retlj^e- 
ment was invaded by two young officers, the one an 
hussar, the other belonging to tlie regiment of* Royal 
Cravatte, poor Marie Antoinette’s favourite regiment, 
and tlie most insolent and saucy one in the whole 
service. They were evidently very deep in the enjoy- 
ment of some good stor}’, for they were speaking low 
and laughing heartily. 

‘ Let us get a seat down yonder against the wall,’ 
said the one to the other, ^ and I will tell you the rest of 
the joke. I should not like it to be overheard.’ 

“ ‘ Rut I see no room,’ rejdied his companion ; * there 
is Pliilidor down there talking to some unfledged black- 
bird from the scnilnaire,'^ 

“ ‘No matter, we must have the place. Pliilidor will 
soon yield, and the abbe cannot liold out against ns.’ 

“ They advanced straight to where Philidor and his 
companion were seated, and, witli an insolence which 
can Iiardly be understood in onr day, but which it 
appears was (juitc the mark of high birth and fashion 
at that time, began to annoy, by their loud talking and 
rude beha/iour, the occupants of the two seats which 
thev coveted. Poor Philidor, whose ineckiiess and 
patience were j»roverbial, soon became alarmed, and 
sounded a retreat at once without ])arlcy. lie rose, 
with a friglitciu'd look at the abbe, and, remarking that 
the room was so insupportably hot that he was stifled, 
walked away on tip- toe, not even daring to east a glance 
bcliind. The Chevalier do Roufflers, one of the f/arno 
fn(7L% immediately seized the vacated chair, and sat 
upon it soldier-fashion, astride upon the seat with Ids 
chin resting on the hack, staring with effrontery at 
the young abbe, who, nothing daunted, remained (juictly 
in the same position tliat he had maintained during the 
whole evening, lie had overheard every word of the 
conversation which had juissed between the two friciuls 
as they approached, and was dotiundned not to move an 
inch. Tlie Royal Cravatte stood beside the hussar, and 
die abbe was tlnis completely lieinnied in, save on the 
^idc next tlie door, through which it was tlie evident 
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intention of the two friends to make him soon vanish. 
Finding, however, tlicir intention completely defeated 
by the cool manner with which it was received, the 
lioyal Cravatte lost palienee, and asked the ahhe, with 
a sneer, if the licat of the place did not incommode him, 
at the same time advising him, with condescending kind- 
ness, to seek the refreshiiig coolness of the second saloHy 
as his iriend hatl already done at their ap))roach. But 
the abbe answered with a bland politeness peculiar to 
bis manner even then, thanking the ollicer for his atten- 
tion, but assuring him that, being of a rather chilly 
nature, he preferred remaining in the warmer apartment. 
Royal ('ravalt(‘ thcreujion grew angry; he was a C'adct 
dc Montigriv, not long arrived li’om Normandy, and had 
not yet lost his miserable Norman drawl. 

‘ Difc.^ (li)tir, ijiott clirr (ibfn'y said he. ‘ Perhaj^s, as 
you are just born, you may not yet liave been to school: 
yon have yet to learn many things, ^fonsienr TAldje, 
among which — ' ‘Pardon in(%’ interrupted the abhe, 
starting up, with heigliteiied colour and with Hashing 
eye, and mimicking the lengthened nasa twang of the 
otbeer, ‘ I luirr been to school, and have learnt iiiy 
letters, and know that an nhbv (A W } is not made tom/<r 
( ( ’D ), and 'tis not vonr <////■ ( K P) can make me nfer 
(OTy’ 

“ "J'he loud voice and insolent gestnn* of the oflicer 
had caused a little knot of the assembled guests to gather 
round, and this sally was n ceived with roars of laughter, 
l^onttlers, who never could resist ])lensantry, seemed 
more diverted than any om? j)resent; and, while* the 
discomfited Royal Cravatte slunk among the company, 
unable to hear the mockery wliieh the witty retort ot 
the abhe had brought upon him, HouHlers shook him 
heartily by tlie haiKl, and applauded the jest with right 
good will. • 

“'J^lils is the very first botf-mof. of tfie prince npfm 
record, and although he expresses hirns(*lf heartily 
ashamed of its perpel ration, yet it was the means ot 
establishing liis reputation as a person not to be slighted) 
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one with whom it would be necessary to reckon before 
venturing on pleasantry. The story, of course, went 
round the sahm^ to the infinite delight of the savans, 
who were enchanted at witnessing tlie military insolence 
of the Royal Cravatte receive a check from a (piarter 
whence it would have been so little expected. Rumour 
of the witticism soon reached the ears of Madame du 
Deffand, wlio instantly refpicsted that the young abbe 
might be ])resented to her. It was the Chevalier dc 
Boufflers himself who undertook the office, and, with a 
flutt(?ring heart, young Tallevrand walked across the 
salofi, and acc(;stcd the venerable lady, whose great fame 
for making reputations had reached even to the avmhialre 
from whicli he had just escaped. It was an awful mo- 
ment of his life, and he describes it as one of the greatest 
emotion he has ever experienced. 

“Madame du Defiaud was at that time the oracle of 
the witty circles of Paris; her verdict was sufficient at 
once to make or mar the re[>utation of a man of wit; 
and it cannot he wondered at, therefore, if our young 
yhnuKirisfr approached with reverence the higii faiiteuil 
in whlcii the lady sal, as it were tUithroned, presiding 
over the as>eml)ly with undisputed sway, nor if the whole 
scene should have produced an im]>ression upon his me- 
mory which time has not even yet been powerful enough 
to efface. Madame du Deffand was surrouuded by a 
select circle of duT chosen frieiuls, the favourite few 
whom she honoured with especial notice ; and in the 
midst there stood, beside her chair, a low stool, reserved 
for those with whom she wished to hold more private 
converse than could possibly be enjoyed with any mem- 
ber of the circle. It was to this seat that the Chevalier 
dc Boufflers led the voung Abbe de Perigord, who thus 
in a moment found himself the object of curiosity and 
criticism to the whole collection of heaiu'-csprits, wdio 
served as a kind of body-guard to their queen elect. 
The abl)e was, howcvei, at the moment, but little occu- 
pied with the effect wb cU he might produce upon the 
company; his attention was entirely absorbed by Ma- 
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(lame du DefFand herself; and if he did experience a 
slight nervous agitation as he took his seat beside her, it 
was in dread of her all-powerful verdict alone. 

“ It was almost impossible to imagine a countenance 
of greater benignity than that of Madame du Deffand ; 
she was a complete specimen, both in person and cos- 
tume, of venerable beauty ; and as the abbe gazed upon 
her, he felt tliat there was no longer ridicule in the pla- 
tonic love of Horace Walpole, or in the enthusiastic 
passion of her later admirers. She had been, as you 
are aware, totally blind for many years, and this in- 
firmity, instead of being a disfigurement, as might be 
imagined, seemed to increase the mild placidity of lier 
features almost to beatitude. At the moment of young 
Talleyrand’s approach, she was still under the iuHucnce 
of the delight which his boyish retort had ins[)ired, and, 
as soon as he was seated, she ij.-ide him recount the story, 
which he was fain to do, and, aided by her encourage- 
ment and the ai){)lause of the circle, he told it wit'n so 
much verve and good-humour, that his success was com- 
]>lete. He was welcomed among the coterie as a kindred 
sj)irit, and from that hour was considered an acquisition 
to that choice ‘circle.’ He was thus thrown at once 
into the midst of the society of f/ens-de-lettres of that 
epoch, the most brilliant ever registered in the annals 
of the world. The sehoolhoy pun of Talkwrand is for- 
gotten now — lost amid the more sterling wit of the many 
Ijon-rnots and trite a[)horisms to which he has given 
utterance, and which have become j)opular in every 
country. Not so the naive exclamation of Madame du 
Deffand upon the occasion, when slie learned the fright 
and sudden retreat of Philidor. ‘ That man was born a 
fooly said she ; nothing hut his genius saves him.’ 

“It is by the multij)licity of anecdotes of this nature 
that the prince h?is the power of conveying the listener, 
at a single hound, hack to the eighteenth century. The 
absence of all passion, or, what is more })robable, the 
grea* command he has acquired over it, gives a greater 
interest to his recitals than any I have ever experienced 
while reading the best written memoirs. I have heard 
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from another quarter of the judf^ment of the prince’s 
character pronounced by the blind woman on that very 
same evening, and which, if true, ought to stamp her 
fame as a jihysiognomist beyond compare. After having 
])assed her hand slowly over the features of the young 
abbe, as was her wont when any stranger was presented 
to her notice, she exclaimed, ‘ Alkz^ jeune homme. Na- 
ture has been lavish of her gifts, and your own foresight 
will render you independent of those of fortune.’ 

“ The immense variety of pictures like the foregoing, 
which the prince can command at will from the store- 
house of his memory, is almost incredible. No one 
seems to have understood so well as himself that stupen- 
dous epoch, the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
that glorious reign ^)^ intellect and reason, when, for the 
iirst time in tlie history of society, genius and talent 
were admitted to greater consideration than high birth 
or riches ; when every passion — the love of pleasure — 
the love of power — even the love of the marvellous — 
had given jdacc* to the love of truth — sometimes the 
greatest of all marvels: when the oh! aristocracy, tot-, 
tering with decay, seemed to call in weak and puny 
accents upon its robust successor, the aristocracy of 
letters, f(jr succour in its hour of need, ‘ Help us, or we 
perish !’ and was answered sturdily, ‘ lie of us ; or look 
to yourselves;’ when the high-born and the long-de- 
scended sought no more to lumour with patronage, but 
to flatter by imitation, those whom tlicir ancestors 
would have deemed of scarcely more importance than 
their lacqueys; when, to be admitted to the circle of 
Madame Gcoffrin, or the tlrjcunvrs of the Abbe Mo- 
rellct, was a distinction more eagerly sought for than 
tlie admission into the royal circles had been during the 
preceding reign. 

“This short pause before the revolution, which might 
be compared to the breathing time allowed to comba- 
tants, or rather to the cold shiver which ]>rccedes the 
raging fever, lias been vlescriljcd liy the jirince as the 
niost intoxicating period of lii.-> life, [ii this unprece- 
dented mixture of society, ho ’.s'as viewed with favour 
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by each and all. Whether as the noldcman of aristo- 
cratic descent, or the man of wit and talent, he was 
adniittotl into every circle, and perhaps was thus sin- 
gular in his ])crfect acquaintance with them all. He, 
who has so little enthusiasm \n his character, will some- 
times grow (piite enthusiastic when speaking of that 
lime; and I have heard him exclaim with melancholy 
pride, ^ ('oiild 1, by forfeiting the memory of that brief 
space of light and glory, add thrice* the number of years 
so spent to iny existence I would not do it. I 

hold too dear even the ])rivilege which 1 possess of ex- 
claiming with Ovid, ‘‘ tff/it/Hn.''' and often mourn 
those days in the very words of old Hrantdmt‘ : “ Xo- 
thing is left of all that wit and gallantry, that vast ex- 
penditure { fol(( (If'jnifsr) of braverv and chivalrv. What 
good remains to me of all tliis pomp ? None — sure that 
I hare san if / ’ ' 

The greatest ol' all the regrets expressed by the 
prince is lor the art of conversation, " I'/irf de ransrr^ 
whicli, he tleclaros, never llourished in anv country save 
.Trance, and has been lost even there ever since the 
revolution. He himself is perhaps llie only individual 
left to tell us in what that ‘art’ consisted. Jake every 
gift of the Mu.'-es, it seemed to shun llie circles ot' tlic 
great, and to llourlsli best wlicre reigntd erjualily. The 
nhinions of .\Iadame Xccker in Ihiris, wh(*n lu'r hus- 
band was rninistt r, were always slilf and embarrassed; 
her charming dejeuners at St. Ouen, where all state and 
ceremony were laid aside, will be I’or ever celebrated in 
the annals of letters. Idu* proper cultivation of iho 
‘art ol* conversatioid was dcpend(‘nt on the union el 
many cirenmstarK es, and success could not be relied on 
even by those who appeared in every way best (pialilied 
for the altcni{)t. None could tcdl why it was that sonic 
succeeded thus while others failed while the same wit 
whicli shone so brightly in one sulun was dull and frigid 
in another. D'Alembert declared that he could fin^ 
conversation but in one single mloii in Paris, that ot 
Aladarne Suard, the wife of the celebrated translator 
and commentator of Hume and llobertBon, ot wliein 
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Boufflers said to M. dc Talleyrand one day, ^ She is the 
only pretty looman of my ac(juaintance nnth whom I have 
never been in love ; and yet she is the woman 1 love best on 
earth.'* A more delicate compliment to virtue than this 
was, perhaps, never paid. Diderot was most animated 
ill the house of Madame llclvctius, and nursed his 
powers for her reeeption-davs. 

^Oladamc Geoflrin herself presided over her own 
salon after tlie dealli of Fontenelle, who, for many years, 
deaf, purblind, and almost centenary, had thrown such 
lustre on her nH‘etine:s, that foreigners of rank, and 
wealth, and talent, liad crowded to Baris merely to be 
jiresented there: and such was the charm of the society 
into which they found themselves ushered, that many 
of them renounced their country to enjoy it without 
molestation. Bidfon, who in ordinary intercourse was 
^/ulgar in the ( xtreine (so at least says M. de Talleyrand, 
who knew him well), became sublime at Moulin-Joli, 
where Watelet the jiainterhad the good hick to assemble 
aM tbe wit and talent of the capital. Here it was that 
Buffbn one day grew insjiired, and recited whole chap- 
ters of I'lis work witliout missing a single word, much to 
the astonishment of many ol* the strangei's there, who 
thought lliat it was all improvisation. Thc'se intellectual 
soirees of the ro/are had succeeded in the guidance and 
government of ^conversation’ to the petits sonjters of the 
(incien riyime., but dilfered from them, inasmuch as the 
intellect alone was fed. The principle of c(|uality had 
gone so hir, that it was JU]jrccd among the literati to 
avoid the tables of the ricli, lest he who gave a good 
dinner should feel a right to direct the conversation. 

‘^At most of these literary meetings, therefore, no 
set repast was to be found; the refreshments ])ro- 
vided were but scanty and of the simplest kind. One 
single cup of coffee for each guest at Madame Suard’s, 
one single glass of pimcl; tsoiuetimes prepared by Frank- 
lin, though) at Madame llclvetiiis's, formed the whole 
ot the nnmu. Sobriety was consitlcred indispensable to 
the clearness and steadiness of debate, and the intellect 
remained unthickened by catoig and drinking.^ The 
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Abbe Morcllct alone had chosen to add music and 
feasting to the attraction of the conversation held at his 
lioiise, and liad done so with success. Jhit the dijeiunrs 
were ex<[uisite, although sliglit. ‘ Eat a little a?ul of 
little^ was the abbe’s recommendation to his guests, and 
the music, that of Gliick, was presided over by himself, 
and executed by Mellico. The first representation of 
^ Orphee’ took place at one of these (ifjcu7iersy the ro- 
mance of which liad such an effect on Rousseau, that he 
almost fainted on hearing it, declaring that ‘ It was 
music never to be heard at all, or listened to for ever.’ 

There was Imt little jealousy at these different re- 
unions ; each came prepared to conliibiite to the gene- 
ral amusement, and to listen to the (‘ontributions of 
others. Every one was openly criticised and honestly 
applauded acconling to his merit. The barren feeim- 
tliiy of l^lrny could find admirers as well as the nolilo 
{)oetry of Delille. 'J'herc was scarcely, indeed, r. dis- 
tinction of cfftericy so nicely were tlie elements of this 
society blended. The only dis>i(lencc which existed 
was between Madame (icotfrin and the Abbe Aloreliet, 
in consequence of the preference of dean Jacques Rous- 
seau for the house of the latter. .^Iadame Getdfrin had 
sought by every means in her power to conciliate the 
good-will and favour of Jean .liictjues, hut she tvas too 
fond of patronage. And to all iier advances he had 
answered, in his surly language, * that he hated both 
benefits and benefactors.’ 

‘‘ The well-known )not jtu^uant of Ma<lame (ieoffrla 
upon tJic abbe’s guests, which she declared were com- 
posed (d* ‘ trompeursy tromphy trompeifesy amply revengrd 
her disapjiointment, but widened the breach between 
the rival earnps. 

“ Tfie chief delight of the .abbe s reunions,' says M* 
de Talleyrand, ‘ was the j)crfect equality which reigned 
there. The terror of any encroachment or assumption 
of superiority was so great, that Madame Suard. on 
being accused of allowing d'AIembc*rt to ac*t as prcfJcfd 
of tlic society gathered at Juu* house, by placing him on 
a hwlij fauieuil than those occupied by tlie other gues's, 
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was obliged to apologize for so doing, and to plead the 
ill health and weakened digestion of the philosopher, 
which compelled him to remain continually in an almost 
upright position.’ 

‘‘‘Good Heavens! what a quantity of pattens!’ ex- 
claimed, in a sneering tone, M. de Creutz, the ^Swedish 
ambassador, as he entered the ante-room at Madame dii 
Deffand’s, where Madame Necker had undertaken to 
present him. 

“ ‘ So much the better,’ answered the lady, ‘they give 
us promise of good company.’ 

“ It was in the frank reception of talent, no matter 
whence it emanated, wherein lay the secret charm of 
these conversazioves. No individual was excluded as a 
matter of course, none admitted as a matter of right. 

“ I remember being once much delighted with an argu- 
ment which took place upon this very subject betwxeri 
the prince and one of the best writers of our own day, 
who has since risen to greatness and power by the as- 
sistance of his pen alone. The latter maintained that 
a greater knowledge of mankind was to be obtained by 
the study of w'ell-written books, than could be acquired 
even by personal experience. The prince, in reply, 
gave utterance to some of the most beautiful and ori- 
ginal thoughts which I have ever heard him express. 

‘‘ * Tell me not of books,’ said he, good-huinourcdly, 
‘ they never Can contain the imfural impressions of the 
writer. They can cx])ress neither surprise nor fear — 
the very anger wliich tlieV convey has been all premedi- 
tated. Tell me not of books — tliey are “composed'’ 
by men, and arc even gn^ater hypocrites than they. 
The history of every age would be found with far 
greater truth in the history of its conversations {cau^crirs) 
than in the most brilliant of its literarv" productions. 
Few men write, all converse ; authors have co{>ied each 
other, both in style and sentiment, ever since the wa)rld 
be gan, but the causenr . himself, and speaks as he feels 
and thinks. The old a\*iom, verNi volant^ is a great evil, 
but tlic addition to the pro\orb, scripta inaiunt^, is a 
greater still. You, who are preparing to wTite the his- 
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tory of one of the greatest struggles which ever took 
place in the annals of the universe, would do well to 
study the liistory of the conversations of the genera- 
tions preceding; you will find there the preconception 
of many an event which talseiy seems to have occurred 
spontaneously, and which overwhelms us with wonder 
at its apparent rashness. Even J^ouis Quatorze, whose 
Bastile yawned so greedily for those who dared to write 
a syllable against the justice of his measures, was known 
to wince beneath the lash of the witty rdasrnrs of his 
day : he lelt tiiat he was powerless against their attacks, 
anti was coinpi'lled to ilatter and to ])ard()n, as Ki(*he!ieu, 
that greater tyrant still, had beem forced to do before 
him. lie was too clever to atfeet to des])isc th(?ir 
ridicule, and trembled, lest resenting it might expose 
liim to further stings.’ 

“ ‘ ddiese witlings arc as troiibh'some as summer- 
flics,’ said the magtiillecnt monarch one day to (’olhert, 
who had reported to him an epigram whieii he had heard 
in the .v/z/e// ot* .Madame (’ornuel. 

‘‘ ‘ \ es, sin*, dtul just as nitanaiuvrahli ,' replied 
Colhert. 

‘‘ ‘ d'o which remark tlie greatest sovc'reign id* the 
world coultl only an^^wer with a .-igh of morlilied mn- 
vietion. Not a privi-ege w-i-; granted during the reign, 
not a dcercc was pas-^ vl, had not first laam de- 

bated in the circles of fashion, with as much bitt('rness 
and energy a'< it afterwards created in tlu' royal (*omuiI 
cliambc r. ddie memoirs of llu^ time’, tin* letters ol 
Madame de Sevigne, bear am]>le evidence of this, flic 
regent who siieeeeded, was liimseli of a spirit loo lusir 
akin to the inirepid rausrnrs of bis reign to visit them 
with severity, ile laughed with them and at them, 
while his liar.-h ness those writers who di-plciised ifnii 
was even gnsiter than that of' his pre(Ie(’essor. J.ouis 
Quinze eiuonraged not the p<‘rsecution of authors, hut 
loved t<j li.'.len to the <laiiy report <d llu* <*onversn- 
lions ” which look pla<’e, not only among tin* eoiii t 
circh .s, but even <io\Mi to tiiose of’ the lowest /ffuirf/ro, 
Madame de J’um[>adour complain.s bitterly, in (‘tie d 
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her letters, of this extraordinary apathy conceriiino; the 
libels which were published both against herself and him. 

He cares not for what is written, only for what is 
said,” exclaimed she, if any consideration could 

restrain the tongues of ungrateful courtiers.” 

‘^‘The author of the gross epigram upon Marshal 
Saxe was suffered to go scot-free, wiiile the poor parrot 
who recited it at Madame de la Vaillicn-c’s for the 
aiiiiisement of the company, was ])unislied with the 
llastilc for life. Now compare all tlicse (‘anscri(s and 
their results to tlie cunKrrstdlon'i of the eiglitcenth cen- 
tury, and their gigantic issue — the great revolution. 
The displacing of a minister — the puerile ({ucstions of 
religious form— the end and aim of Telemacpic — these 
were the kind of ([uestions which had formed the sub- 
jects of debate during the reign of Louis Quatorze. 
The acrimony with whi<‘h they were discussed, and the 
genius and ])assion which were displayed in the disputes 
to which they gave rise, sometimes \\\ nt far enough to 
alarm the throne', without creating the slightest iiuerest 
i 1 the minds of llu' peo[)le. 

“ ‘ How different the consequence.- jf that single re- 
mark, niadt' in the luidsl of a gay and laughing cotfric, 
soon alter tlu' accession nf L<)nis Seiz(', wiieii everything 
promised scce.ritv and hap[)iness, ]a*o-perity witltin and 
j)cace without, when not a single indication of the dis- 
tant tempest had as yet appeared ; ami the old noble- 
man asked, in jeering pleasantry, of his son, who was 
speaking of the ])()uer of the law — “ And pray, young 
man, will you It'll me what in the l.iwy** and was an- 
swered by the young man, with sudden inspiration, 
‘'The law is the expro.'^sioii of tlu' general will!" 
Tlie axiom has since been repeated tt) satiety,* and lias 
formed the text and basis of the grandest arguments of 
the revolutionary orators, but lew kn(3w that it wars first 
pronounced in the manner 1 have described. 1 found 
the whole account of 'is ‘‘conversation” in a leiter 
among my uncle s papers', in wbieh the writer, who was 
liresent w lien it occurred, gi\t's also the descrijition of 
the high disputes which the remark created, after the 
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first moment of silence with which it was received — the 
silence of conviction in the young, the silence of dis- 
approval in the old — had passed away. This maxim, 
which, dropped thus at random, buried like the acorn, 
not forgotten, and which brought forth such goodly fruit 
in its due time and season, is another proof of the 
tremendous power of our soi-disant gay and frivolous” 
CONVERSATION.’” 


CHAPTER XTL 


TALLEYRAND S nOUDOIIl — rOUTRAITS — MADAME Dr 

BRIONNE — MADAME DE FLAIIAUT A GAMBLL\(. 

SCENE — THE CHEVALIER DE FENEI.ON MADA.Mi; 

GRANDT PRINCESS TALLEYRAND. 


On the morning after the conversation on tlie an et 
conversing, which I have just transcribed, I happenni 
to find myself fur some little lime alone with (b in tin 
}>rince’s dressing-room. I liad been summoned to the 
sanctum hy 31. de Talleyrand himself, who had received 
letters from England by that day’s j)ost, in answeriiitr 
which my English might, he thouglit, he turned lo ac- 
count. 1 had obeyed llie message with the greatest 
pleasure, as (h had already informed me that admission 
to his boudoir at the liour of his toilet was an hor.oiir 
sought \yy many, and accorded hut to few. In this ex- 
clusion he was most rigid, and he resei*v<‘d the admis- 
sion as a (lisfhicfiim, retusing to yiedd it as a right even 
to his most intimate friemb. It was perhaps well 
he did so, for, by a singular inconsisteney, ne wlio has 
been so often reproached with prudence and caution, 
was at this moment unguarded and unsuspicious a 
child. As I had, according to the eli(iucate of tlu' place, 
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forestalled by some little time the precise moment fixed 
by the prince for our rendezvous, I profited by the 
vacant time to examine attentively the furniture and 
ornaments of this favourite retreat of the diplomatist, 
wherein perhaps the peace or discord of European states 
had been at various times planned and promoted. 

It was a light and cheerful apartment, looking out 
into the fosses surrounding the chateau, which, at that 
season of the year, were all gay with verdure mid flower- 
ing shrubs ; then far away the view extended over the 
park, at the end of which the dark forest encircles the 
landscape with a belt of sombre hue, and shuts out the 
distant horizon. The room contained but little furni- 
ture, and that all of tlie antique cast, in use at the time 
of the Empire, hard and angular, stiff and naked. The 
large leathern chair for the prince, which stood in the 
centre of the room beside an old-fashioned dressing- 
table, upr)n which were spread the divers utensils for 
his approaching toilet, that awoke certain [dea^^nrable 
reminiscences of the court of Louis Seize and iXio toilette 
du ouitin of the beaux and ntuscadins- of ’89. Near these 
stood a mabogany bureau, upon which his secretary 
often wH'tc wliile the ]U'iiice dictated the correspondence 
even amid the elaborate iiiaiKeiivres of two valets-de- 
chambro, which kejit him for the moment in a state of 
discomfort and subjection. 

The walls were hung round with portraits. C. told 
me that thej^ were, without exception, those of fruoid'^y 
and 1 examined the eollectiou with llie greatest interest. 
They were arranged without any attempt at order, 
neither by age iior date, merely according to the shape 
of the frame, and the size of the panel, and it was 
curious to obscr\ e the confusion to which such an ar- 
rangement had given rise ; Alexander the autocrat and 
ilirabeau the democrat hung side by side, while Freron 
and Voltaire gazed at c ich other with that peculiar 
smirk which has been so happily denominated the 
jiaiutcr’s smile.” I v as sUuck with the vast number 
of female portraits, of all ages and denominations, which 
tnet the eye; there was a beaiviful crayon drawing of 

T 
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Madame de Gcnlis with her harp, and another of Madame 
de Stat‘l with her book and pencil, and a full-length paint- 
ing of Madame Roland hung opposite to one of iMadamc 
de Lamballe. I glanced over the collection with most in- 
tense interest ; ii was the romantic chapter of the life 
of 31. de Talleyrand, one with which di])loinacy and 
politics had nought to do. ‘"How I should wish you 
to tell me the history of the individuals whose repre- 
sentations are assembled here,'’ said I to O., who was 
watching me as I walked leisurely round ; what ad- 
mirable illustrations to your ‘Vic Anecdoti(jue ’ they 
W’ould furnish I 

“ Indeed,** returned my friend, “ the ‘ Vie Anecdo- 
liqno’ would scaret'ly be complete without them. As I 
have already told you, M. de Talh'vrand, from his 
earliest youth, has felled upon the stijiport and patronage 
of women. 'Jdiere is scarcely oiu* ot these ladit's who 
has not ])layed some ]>arl in the ailvanetanent of his for- 
tune. Von might follow the epoc'hs of his Iifc‘ by tiie 
title' and social p{)sition of his j)atrone.^sc‘s. Tiousmili': 
but ills ev(‘n so. Hut this >ort ot lii>ison often exists he- 
tween persoi^- of ditl’ert tU .-ex in I'rance, It is ofev(‘rv 
kind ot friend.‘'hip the Ino^t pure and disintert's(( d : Ion 
is seldom gen(‘rat(‘d by these aitacinm'nis : that scnli- 
ment wonhl on the one side tend to mar tlu* devotitai, and 
(>11 th(‘ other, render the fe( ling liable to tlu' changes and 
chances of caprice. I could call to mind nuinherlt.''' 
examples (d* this species ot* allegiance, whicii, Inninii: 
begun in yottlh, have cr>ntiinied unto old age, witli the 
same confidtmee. the same selt-sacrifice. (’onu' hither; 
yon uili find an apt illustration of my meaning.*’ 

He led m(‘ to a portrait placed In the shadow of tin 
chimney. ‘‘ i his was the nrst friend of 31. de l'ali( v- 
rand, when he was a youth just let loose from tlu' 6v///c 
7 ((nn\ and she whom this [»icture represent.s was a woman 
already advancing to maturity, Surely we cannot sus- 
pect tlm existence of love there, 'Hhis lady, whose lunuo 
was so long associaU'd with cv(‘ry early success of the 
prince, when he was still Abhe (hr Perigord, was i1h‘ 
celeljratctl Comles.se de Briaiiuc, the motlier ot the utt* 
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fortunate Princess de T^ainballe, and grandmother of the 
present King of Sardinia. She was the first to distin- 
guish the merit of the young abbe, and l)y her inllnencc 
to maintain him in his position in spke of the dislike 
manifested towards him by the court of Marie Antoi- 
nette. Kven lately 1 heard liim s]:)cak of her in terms of 
intense gratitude and affection; and his voice, usually so 
deep and grave, faltered as he recounted to mo the story 
of her death. She was among the first emigrants after 
the breaking out of tlie revolution, and retired to the 
Austrian dominions, liaving, by ])erinission of the cm- 
j)oror, assumed the title of Princess of Lorraine. There 
she lived in ])overtv and obscurity for some years, resist- 
ing every effort made by .M. (h* l^illeyrand to obtain 
forgiveness for what she deemed his crii/tr in having de- 
serted his caste atul renounced his profession, to adopt 
the princijdcs of the revolution. 

Among the little circle of devoted friends who had 
gathered round her in her exile, the conduct of M. dc 
"J'allevrand was freijucntly tlie subject of conversation, 
and she has been heard to declare fh it his defalcation 
liad given her more pain than many st)iTows which 
ought to have touched her more nearly. In the year 
180.J, wlien 31. de Tallevraiuh then in the zenith of his 
favour with Napoleon, accompanied the latter on his 
famous tour of ‘ mediation' into Austria, he ic'paired to 
the little town of Linz, where the j)rincess had chosen 
h(‘r retreat, ex])ressly to obtain an interview, witli the 
hope of soothing her into forgetfulness of his errors. 
Tile letter which he des[)atehed from the inn \\here he 
alighted, was a imxlel of grace and politeness, lie had 
recalled in its composition all the lialf-f()rgotten traditions 
of eourlesy and iiigh-l)r**eding which he had learned in 
her school, lie had flattered her by every expression of 
gratitude f'or fornKU* favours, appealed to the memory of 
bygone davs, and anno ’need his intention of personally 
waiting upon her for the answer on the morning tbllow- 
hig, unless he received a suimnuns to appear before her 
that same evening. 

“ No answer came tliat nigiu, and accordingly about 

T 
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twelve on the day following, the prince set forth from the 
little inn where he had alighted, to gain the small chateau, 
situated a short league from the town, where the princess 
resided, full of d(xil)t, and already somewhat disappointed 
at not having received, in reply to his letter, even so much 
as a cold permission to ]>reseiit himself before her. lie had 
attired himself in a costume which should rccal to her 
mind as much as possible the period of their first ac- 
quaintance, having carefully laid aside every token of the 
rank which he held at the court of the usurper, resolving 
that nothing in liis person or demeanour should shock 
the taste and feelings of his friend. He lias often owned 
to me that his heart beat witli such violence as he drew 
near the chateau which the guide pointed f)ut to him as 
that occupieil by t)ie princess, that lie felt lialf inclined to 
turn back, and to leave his errand nnaccoinjdished uniil 
he had received some token of the oblivion oi his errors, 
which he had been at so much pains to seek. 

At length, the carriage stopped before the gate of a 
ruinous-looking building, whicli stood on the brow of the 
hill outside the town. M. de Talleyrand alighted, and 
walked up to the iron gate which looked into the; fore- 
court, for he tliought it might appear more discreet and 
in better taste to avoid every semi)]aiice of state and 
ceremony. He wished to bring to her mind the Abbo 
<!e lA*rigord alone, and liojied she niighl Ibrget what he 
ha<l become since then. Tlie whole ]>Iacc‘ wore a wild 
and desolate asjicct, and the silence alarmed him. Not 
a soul was stirring about the premi^es, an<l what was still 
iiKU'c extraordinary, was tiie circiinistaiiee of the shutters 
being all closed, althongh it was bright noon-day. 

‘‘ He pulled the bell with a violent ellbrt, and it sent 
forth that hollow, melanciioly sound which is so peculiar 
to a deserted biiihling. The summons was answered by 
an old portress, who iiobbled to the gate with lagging 
pace, and eyes red and swollen with wee[)lng, while, 
close at her lieels, followed tlie old dog, whom he reco- 
gnised on the instant, as old Vaillant, who used to run 
so joyously down the steps of the perron to meet him 
wheti he entered the courtvard of llie hotel of Aladanie 
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dc Erionne in Paris. But the animal knew him no 
longer, for he; barked and growled with savage fnrv at 
every token of recognition, and the woman only sobbed 
the louder in answer to his inquiries. 

‘‘ ^ The princess was gone V she said. ‘ She had de- 
parted but a few hours before. She had left the chateau 
with all her retinue, and vshc feared that her highness 
would never return !’ M. dc Talleyrand has described 
the pang of that inoment as being one of the most bitter 
that he has ever experienced throughout his whole life ; 
and he remained for an instant silent from emotion. 
The woman drew from her pocket a letter which she 
said was to be delivered to the gentleman who had 
written from Linz on the evening before, and who was 
to call for the answer. The prince took it in silence, 
not daring even to gaze ii])on its contents until alone. 
He re-entered the carriage, and drove towards the town, 
and it was not until the chateau was lost to sight, and 
the barking of old .Vaillant was heard no more, that he 
mustered courage sufficient to break the seal, and open 
the envelope. 

“ It contained nought but his own letter — not a word, 
not a syllable in explanation, lie turned to the super- 
scription, and then no longer felt astonishment. It was 
addressed to the ‘ Prince dc Bcncrcnt^ jMinlstre de Napo- 
IcoHy Emperenr dcs Fnaupiis.' Every word was under- 
lined ; the meaning was clear. Such a person was un- 
known to the Princesse dc Lorraine ! In spite of her 
advanced age and feeble health — in spite of the assurance 
of protection which Napoleon had vouchsafed to her on 
his approach, she had lied from the place rather than 
tneet him who had deceived all her hopes, and fallen so 
low (to use her own expression) as ‘ to serve as footstool 
to enable the usurper to sit more at his ease upon the 
throne of the Bourbons.' She returned no more to Linz 
oven after the departure of Napoleon, but fixed her resi- 
dence at Presburg; and when ]M. de Talleyrand re- 
paired to Vienna to assist at the famous congress of 18 14, 
his friendship made him torget his former repulse, and 
once more did he solicit more humbly, more passionately 
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than before, for pardon and reconciliation. This time 
the appeal was not in vain : he had rcturn(;d to the good 
and righteous cause ; he had once more re-entered the 
roie sac fro, and she answered him in her own hand, and 
by return of courier, bidding him use all desjiatch, as 
^ the moments now were numbered.’ 

No soomu* did the missive reach liifii^ than he set 
out from V'icnna without a moment’s delay, travelling 
night and day, until he reached Presburg. It was just 
at the grey })eep of dawn when he traversed the streets 
of that ancient city, but yet he resolved to drive at once, 
prompted by one of tiiose singular j)resentiments to 
whicli through life he has always listened, to th(‘ old 
palace which the princess now inhabited. 

JIow dirterent was his reception troin that he had 
experienced at Jnnz! Kven at tliis e;irly hour, servants 
were standing round the gate ; and as soon as his car- 
riage, with the broad rattling wheels and jingling bells, 
hatl turned the corner of the street, the* gates were 
thrown open wide, and the carriage entered at once 
without impediment. It was (‘vident that he had been 
expected w ith iin})atience, for he was received in silence, 
as if there had been no time to waste in idle greeting. 
The old sciuuuits whom he remembered did not s})eak 
out their welcome, but merely })o\ved in acknowledg- 
ment of his kindly recognition, and hurried him without 
announcement and without ceremony into the chamber 
of their mistress. 

“ It was not until he stood u])on the threshold of that 
silent chamber and viewed the scene within, that the 
truth flashed upon his mijid— then the reason of the ex- 
pectation and tile silent grci*ting, of the haste in which 
he had been ushered into her ])re.scnee, became evident 
at once, and he tottered forward to the l)cd, and fell 
upon his knees by the side of the priest, whose muttered 

E t filled the room with a low mysterious murmur. 

imc (Ic Hrionne was dying; her eyes were already 
closed, an<l her fingers were already relaxing their grasp 
of the rosary whicli lay outside the bed. It seemed as 
if the repose of death had already stolen over her, when 
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suddenly, as if a supernatural instinct had warned her 
of the entrance of M. de Talleyrand, she started up, 
aiuj^azcd at him fixedly ; then said, with a sweet, sad 
sraire of affection, as she stretched forth her hand to- 
wards him, ^ Ah, Monsieur de Perigord, you alone can 
tell how dearly I have loved you !* She sighed deeply, 
sank l)ack upon the pillow, and before his lips had ceased 
their pressure upon her outstretched hand, it lay y>ower- 
Icss and dead within his own ! She had died while the 
words of tenderness with which she had greeted him 
were yet upon her lips, and while that smile of reco- 
gnition yet lingered on her placid countenance. And 
when M. de Talleyrand rose from that bedside, her 
form was already straightened beneath the coverlet : the 
tapers were already lighted round the bed, and the sheet 
was thrown over her face, concealing it from view, so that 
he beheld it no more I 

‘‘ 1 have always considered this event as one of the 
most touching episodes in M. de Talleyramrs life. I 
have heard him s{)eak of iNIadame de Brionne in terms 
of the highest veneration, as a woman of the most ex- 
alted virliie, and one oi’ the grandest souls he had ever met 
with, well fitted by nature to be that which fortune had 
made her — the sister and mother of kings and princes — 
and there is, ]KM*haps, a little remorse mingled wdtli the 
regret with which he laments the loss of her society 
during so many years. .Her advice had guided and 
sustained his youth ; it might, perhaps, have aided him 
m his maturer age ; and, while he was at the height of 
his power and inlliienee during the empire, he has often 
surprised, in his own piiiul, a slight feeling of uneasi- 
ness respecting tlie sentiment with \vhich Madame de 
Brionne would peruse the journals wherein his name 
'^vas mentioned in connexion with that of the emperor. 
I think that the tic which bound him to ^ladamc do 
Brionne must have bi 'u tlie only one hy which he 
suffered his soul to be held cayilive. In other cases, he 
"vvitlistood the influence ; in tins one alone did he submit 

It, perhaps, in fact, scarcely conscious of his slavery. 

^'Tlic next link in these voluntary bonds was that 
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woven by beauty and talent coiubincd. Young as he was, 
he was already loo old to be captivated by wit alone. The 

i^the 

world, and were I attempting to represent the cc, 
not as he really is, but as I should wish to find him, I 
might gloss over the one spot of this kind which has 
darkened his career, or endeavour to wi])e off the re- 
proach which lie has incurred ; but I will give you the 
facts as they really wxre, leaving you to make your ow n 
comments. 

‘‘It would appear that, contrary to the usual theoiy, 
the fascination entered neither by tlie eye nor by the 
ear; it v/as the result of fanatical admiration of his grea: 
powers of mind. I’his lady was married, at the age of 
fifteen, to the (.■ount de Flaliaut, w'ho w'as fifty-eight. 
You will, perhaps, be startled at tlie coolness with which 
I mention this ; but surely there is soiiu' excuse in ihi.'^ 
unjustifiable union, and tiie nnstability of j)rincit)lo at 
the time, and it is nnralr to separate crime and error 
from the institutions from which they have arisen. It 
was not till after the deatli of her Inisband, wlio peri?hcu 
on the scaffold in that she became acquainted witl: 
31. dc Talleyrand, having been in jiclive correspondence 
with him during the whole period of his cxih', and having 
saved him, by her timely information of the state or 
feelings and parties in Paris, from acting with pn'cipita- 
tion, and from yielding to the treacherous invitations ot 
false friends, who advi.'^ed his return to certain destruc- 
tion. lie had received, for imniy months, regular 
intimation of all that was ])assing in the capital. At 
first he had paid but small attention to these anonyiiioii? 
epistles, but, by degrees, as lie beheld the realization oi 
all the jircvisions put forth l>y the unknown writer, he 
took confidence, and resolved to abide by the counsel 
expressed in the mysterious letters, and so blindly di^l 
he rely upon the correelness of the information con- 
tained tlierein, that, being tw'ice upon the l>oint of re- 
crossing the channel, he twice deferred the step in 
obedience to the advice of luhs anonymous friend, anu 
each time had cause of rejoicing that he had thus acted* 
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Madame Cliam|)ion, at that time, like himself, an 
exile in London, was his only confidante in this affair, 
and to her alone did he communicate his embarrassment 
touching the author of the correspondence. I have 
spoken to you before, about the singular fatality which 
has sometimes attended upon the steps of M. de Talley- 
rand, and which must be attributable to his surprising 
inemory and great powers of observation. In this in- 
stance did he once more experience its influence, and 
bv its aid alone, I have often heard him declare, did he 
discover the name and station of his benefactor. 

‘^lle had one day been speaking with 3Iadame 
Champion upon the subject, and in liis pcrjilcxity was 
enumerating the relations whose affection could be likely 
thus to render them vigilant and clear-sighted ; vshe had 
called over successively every degree of relationship — 
aunt, uncle, cousin, brother. Hut to every new sugges- 
tion, M. dc Talleyrand discovered some well-founded 
objection, until, at last, Madame Champion cried, langh- 
higiy, ^ Well, it is evident, then, you have, as in the good 
old fairy tales, some wise and ])owerfiil Marrainc,' 
de Talleyrand shook liis head. Alas, Madame, neither 
M(trraiue nor FiUcnl,^ returned he, cpioting from Beau- 
marchais’s * Figaro,’ and tlic subject dropped. 

It was soon after this that the unknown friend 
advised his return to Paris, .and, as he had hitherto 
found benefit in following the counsels thus conveyed, 
he hesitated not in this inst.ancc. Upon his arrival in 
the capital, he found everything in the state in which 
he had been led to expect it, and his greeting was such 
as to make him rejoice that he had not lingered in the 
execution of the step suggested by his well-wisher. 
After this, he was indefatigable in liis researches. He 
kept the adventure no secret, but told it in every circle 
he frequented ; hoping thereby to obtain some clue to 
the discovery of his b^mcfactor. He felt sure that the 
letters were written h\ a female, not from the hand- 
^vriting, nor from an> peculiar refinement of style, but 
from the singular mixture of boldness and timidity 
'vliich was evident dn every line. The deep interest 
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expressed for his safety, and yet the kind of awkward 
fear lest this interest should be exagtj!;erated in the mind 
of the reader ; in short, whether it was that the convic- 
tion of ]M. de Talleyrand led him to believe that such 
disinterested sentiment could emanate from none but a 
woman, 1 know not, but it is certain that never did his 
suspicion light on an individual of the other sox, while, 
from the very moment of his return to Paris, did he 
begin to look around among the women of his ac([uaint- 
anee, and to fix siis]>icion upon each, until further 
research displayed the futility of his surmise's. 

^‘lle had already been for soim^ lime at Paris without 
being able to obtain a clue whereby to form any ])r()- 
bable conjectures upon the subject, when, one evening, 
being by chance at a soinr. given by Barras, his attention 
was attracted to a young lady whom he had at lirst 
observed with that languid inditfcrence with which one 
is too apt to survey a stranger, where there is nothing in 
particular to arrest the attention. 31. dc Talleyrand had 
been standing, half hid by a curtain, in a recess of one 
of the windows, talking to (.-ount Real, and the lady 
had left her scat at the furtlun* end of the room, to take 
one close beside him. He had paid but. slight att<*ntioii 
to this circumstance, and after the d(‘]>arture of Ileal, 
went to join the group of talkc'rs asscmi)led in the 
doorway. 

“ He had not been lien* many moments, l)cfore 
he observed the same pale lady ifi dec’p black move 
stealthily from the j>lacc which she had nccin)ied, and 
wdicro she had been listening with glistening eyes and 
heaving bosom to tin; various qiu'stions of interest which 
lie had been debating, and again seat herself close 
side. M. de Talleyrand, struck with the j)ertinaeity 
with which she scctncd to follow bis movements, was 
naturally led to examine her with more attention. She 
was of small stature, and delicate in feature, with eyes 
of most peculiar lustre, and the sable wcetls in which 
she was attired added to the interest inspired by bt-j* 
youth and pallid connt(*nance. ‘ Who is that lady ' 
asked M. dc 1 alley rand, abruptly, of the person wit/ 
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whom he was conversing. The lady blushed deep as 
scarlet. It was evident that she had heard the (picstion. 

* She is the widow of the Count de Flahaut,’ was the 
reply; but it conveyed no association to the memory of 
M. de Talleyrand, and he shook his head, endeavour- 
ing to recal to mind the name at the old court, when 
suddenly his informant continued, ‘ You surely must 
remember her marriage ? It is not so very long ago. 
She was a Demoiselle Fillenl, a name of no importance — 
second-rate provineial /to/jcrraux.^ 

^^The word acted like magic upon the whole nervous 
syblcm of M. de Tallcvrand. By some unaccountable 
chain of thought, the laughing observation of Madame 
Champion recurred to his mind, and he iiujuircd more 
fully concerning the lady. Everything he heard tended 
to eonlirm the idea wliich had so strangely taken ])os- 
scssion of his mind with regard to her identity with his 
unknown protector. His first stej), of course, wa^ to 
get himself ])resented to lier. And how could he, with 
h's tact and observation, fail to perceive* the strong emo- 
tion visible in her manner of acknowledging his atten- 
tions, and the faltering, unsteady voice in wdiich she 
answered his seemingly careless, though strictly polite 
address? He steadfasdy avoided, however, in this first 
interview, any allusion to his journey to London or to 
his return- he was fearful of creating embarrassment — 
fearful of exciting alarm or susj)icion of his real motive 
for seeking her acquaintance, and he was aware of the 
necessity for prudence and discretion. He despatched 
a note the next moniijig t(» iiujuire at what hour he 
might be permitted to ])rcscnt himself at the lady's 
house. This was done designedly. 

‘‘The handwriting of the few lines of cold politeness 
wliich he received in answer, confirmed at once the bold 
hope he had ent(‘rtaincd ; and he hurried to the ap- 
pointment, with vdiat fc ''lings of rciulerncss and grati- 
tude may well l)c imagined. In all the eonvcrsativ)us 
which I have held with him iq>i>u the subject, be has 
never been led into betraying the particulars of this in- 
terview — no one can tell how oc first broke to the lady 
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the discovery he had made, nor how she received his 
warm and trembling thanks ; but from that hour her 
spirit had found its master, and bowed to his own, held 
captive and enslaved. 

The faith and devotion of the fair young countess 
were never belied through the long years of trial and 
vicissitude which followed ; and instances arc recorded 
of her risking hopes of fame and fortune, nay, her very 
life itself, to aid the prince in the struggle against des- 
tiny which he had so bravely undertaken. She twice 
made the journey to England alone, without protection, 
going round by way of Holland, to serve him ; aini 
when, by the sale of her first novel in England, she hail 
realized a small sum of money, it was shared with him, 
who, she decltired to the latest liour of lier life, had 
more right to it than she herself, for he it was who Iiad 
caused her to exercise the talent wliich Heaven Lad 
bestowed, and the existence of which she would never 
have known had it not been for the taste and cultivation 
which he had imparted. 

Their double marriage was a double error, whicii 
has never been satisfactorily accounted Ibr, and which 
must remain a secret. In the case of the lady it i)rouglu 
rank and affluence, but neither ease of mind nor happi- 
ness, while in that of the })riiice, which Jollinrfil ^o()n 
after, the consequences were humiliation and disappoint- 
ment.” 

Oh !” said I, you must surely have something to 
tell me concerning the marriage of the prince ? "Idiai 
is one of the greatest events of his life, and one which 
has puzzled his biographers more than his most ainhi- 
guous proceedings.” 

‘‘ The world has been unjust to iladame de Talley- 
rand,” replied C. ‘‘ I knew her for many vears, and 
she w«Ts far from being the fool which it has pleased the 
public to consider her. ]M. dc Talleyrand himself, timid 
all his good-humoured fjuotations of her hvihej or ab- 
sence of mind, cannot help pausing to commend the 
great tact and admirable esprit de conduite which made 
her, during those years when he was in high office untlei 
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Napoleon’s government, an invaluable aid and ally by 
the manner in which she practised that most difficult art, 
so highly prized by the French, Vart de tenir son salon. 
This, to a man of M. de Talleyrand’s tastes, might be 
of much more importance than the bon mots of Madame 
de Stacl, or the stately dignity of Madame Recamier. 
Look at yonder portrait by the side of the window, and 
you can judge of the beauty which had power to fasci- 
nate a man so difficile and blaze as M. de Talleyrand.” 

C. drew aside the blue silk curtain which shaded the 
casement, in order to throw a full light upon the picture 
of which he spoke, and I was positively startled at the 
licavcnly beauty of the countenance thus disclosed. It 
was indeed lovely ; and I felt at once that no further 
explanation was necessary^ to account for the step which 
had excited so much astonishment and so much con- 
demnation. 

However, many reasons did exist more worthy both 
of M. de Talleyrand himself and of the object of his 
choice ; and in spite of all that has gone abroad respect- 
ing his caprice, I have ever found that: those who had 
known her longest, loved her most. 1 have myself heard 
M. de TaUeyrand recount the story of their (irst meet- 
ing, which he did with most exejuisite relish, smacking 
strongly of the good old times of Lauzun and Richelieu, 
and not a whit the less amusing for all that. It was one 
of the most memorable evenings in the whole private 
life of Jlonsicur de Talleyrand. He had been attend- 
ing the debates of the Manege, and, harassed and 
wearied witli the vast farrago of nonsense which he had 
heard poured forth for so many hours, was returning 
home, with the intention of going early to bed, when, 
in the middle of the street, his arm was seized by one of 
his old associates, the Chevalier de Fenelon, who, ac- 
cording to custom, was hurrying to the fiiro-table, and 
who pressed M. de Talleyrand to join him, declaring 
that he had sj)ent the day in combinations and calcula- 
tions to ensuHi wdnning, and that he was convinced that 
h he could only put them to the proof that very night, 
he was en veme to break cvci y faro bank in Paris. It 
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needed but little persuasion perhaps to induce M. de 
Talleyrand, in the frame of mind in which he then was, 
to yield to the temptation, and he followed the chevalier 
with no feeling save that of curiosity, never intending 
to play liiinself that night, but to act merely as spec- 
tator of the wondrous success of his coin))ani()n. Tlie 
house chosen by the latter as theatre of his anticipated 
exploits was the input in the Palais Jloyal, known even 
then as the famous ^ Cad 'rrvhcJ* 

‘‘ Fenelon, whose reliance on his own resources was 
proverbial, sealed himself at the long roiilette-tai)le with 
perfect ease and confidence, while M. de Talley rand, 
who knew the deplorable state ol his friendV finances 
at the time, stood bcdiind him, tnanijling for his fate, and 
watching with anxiety every roil of the halls, evi ry slide 
of the shovel. Oiu'- two — three passc's had laeii 
played, however, and the chevalier, according to his 
own anlici])ation, won on, consiilling i\i each call from 
the croiipi(‘r the slip of paper which he held in his 
liand, and upon wliich were scrawled Ins calculations 
concerning the chances of the game. 'J'his sueei'ss did 
not at first attract any i'Xtraordinary attention. Kx- 
amph's of luck in the* outset were l)ut loo eoinmon ; hut 
when hit alter hit was made, and still the elianc(‘ re- 
inained the same, whispers ])egan to float around the 
taide that all was not fair and as it should h(‘. Phe 
chevalier heeded not the effeet tliat his extraordinary 
run o’f luck had produced, l>ut (Njulinued in silence to 
swe(']> tli(' gold into a hea]) hefort; him, n garding per- 
liaps with an undiK share of that malicious enjoyment 
in uhieh it was his wont to indulge, the astonislimcnt 
and discomfiture of Ids opponents. 

‘‘ It was evident that this stale* of things could m't 
last long; the murmurs f)f‘ the; plavcrs, the inanifcst 
terror of the Ijaukers, were iHgiuning to disturb ihr 
game, when presently one of the croupiers eamc K'- 
tween tlie friends, and with pale and tremiiling I 
wf isj^cred in the car of flic winner a few uiords wliijh 
made him start. A warm conversation, still itt i 
same mysterious whisper, was for a few moments carri-U 
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on l^ctwccn them ; and finally, after various signs of sup- 
plication on the part of the croupier, and of doubt and 
hesitation on the part of the chevalier, it was announced 
to the assembled players that M. de Fenelon would 
retire from the contest upon payment of the sum still 
left in the bank, which could be subscribed among 
them, and thus diminish the loss to each so as to be 
scarcely felt by auy,* 

This singular j)roposition, unheard of in the annals 
of the gaming-table, was received with the most pro- 
found indignation and astonishment on the part of the 
lowers, but Fenelon himself undertook to prove that they 
could not lose, but must be thiC gainers, as his vriiic 
would most assuredly break the bank at the next roll of 
die balls. After some few uncouth exclamations on the 
part of the gentlemen, and a little j^outing on the part 
of the ladies, the matter was carried. Ftuielou was 
‘paid off ’ by a subscription, and dismissed wdth many a 
iniUtered curse from the honest and reputable assembly. 

“ U])('u leaving tlie gaming-house, the chevalier’s joy 
became uproarious, and he trod the silent streets, reeling 
witli langliti'r at the whimsical trick which Dame For- 
tune had condescended to ])lay him. lie chinked the 
gold in his pockets until it rang again, and made his 
companion (head lest the sound should be overheard by 
any of those nocturnal marauders witli whom the streets 
of Payis at that time abounded. He even threw a 
liandffd of the (*oin down the grating of a cellar, for the 
sake of wondering what the ocenpants of tlu' miserable 
hole woidd think of such good luck when they should 
awake the next morning. 31. de d'allcyrand, ^^ho 
never could eiulnre any kipd of midnight brawling, was 
I’lght glad when tiiey had reaeiied the residence of Ins 
friend, and wished him good night with hearty good- 
'vill, content to be rid of his uncouth laughter and joy- 
less gaiclv. 

Hut 1 enelon was not at all disposed to accpiicscc in 
Ids friends desire for rest and ((uiet. The excess of 
g<K)d fortune had w'rought the same effect as an excess 
t)l wine, lie was as much excited as though he had 
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been drinking the whole night; and when it came to 
the parting at his own door, he would not hear of M. dc 
Talleyrand’s returning without recruiting his strength 
for the remainder of his walk by a libation in honour of 
the propitious fates. Had it been day-light, he would 
have immediately laid out the whole of his winnings in 
some wild and fanciful gala to his friends. M. de Tab 
leyrand needed some little pressing to enter, lie was 
tired and sleepy ; giddy, too, with the noise and rattle 
of his com])anion, and longed to be at home and to be 
at rest. However, there was no resistance possible, and 
before he could even form an excuse for retiring, be 
found himself comfortably scaled in tiie roues own pri- 
vate sanctum, whither few of his sex, and certainly none 
of liis calling, had ever penetrated before. Champagne 
was now called for; the rouleaux were displayed in 
piles upon the table ; every taper in the girandoles was 
lighted; a roaring fire was soon kindled on the licartli; 
the cluck on the mantel-piece, which marked two, was 
stopped by a jerk from the chevalier’s finger ; and the 
cards were brought from the drawer of a book-case in 
the corner of the chimney. 

M. de Talleyrand was but little prcjxired for the ex- 
citement of cards ; the very sight of them was sicken- 
ing, after the long liours spent at the tripof^ and he at 
once declined the game, expre.'-sing his intention of with- 
drawing without further delay, as he had much busiuc^^ 
to transact in the morning. But renelon laughed, as 
well he might, for none ever escaped w’ho had oacc 
fallen into his clutches, and he filled the glasses with 
chain{)agnc, all the while sorting and dealing the cards 
forpi(juct, as if his friend had not uttered a word; then 
looked at his game, called out “ seven for a {>oint,’‘ and 
tossed off a bumper, while he wailed for the answer. 
This sfUHj-froid was irresistible. de Talleyrand, 

although grumbling at his own fatigue and the lateness 
of the liour, took up tlic cards spread out Ijcfore him, 
and was soon interested in tlie clianccs of the game, 
which seemed at /irst to be as much in favour ot hi^ 
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adversary, as they had been already at the Rouge et 
Noir table. 

‘ What are our stakes ?’ said Fenelon, presently ; ‘ it 
is for you to propose, as the luck seems to be all mine 
to-night.' ‘They must be small, indeed,’ said jNL dc 
Talleyrand, drawing out his purse, which contained but 
little, and throwing it carelessly on the table. ‘ Done !' 
cried the chevalier, turning its contents out upon the 
green cloth. ‘ Come, courage ; double or (juits until 
morning !’ This first trial of skill was in a few moments 
decided in his favour, and he swept the contents of the 
purse, as he had done the louis-d’ors of the gaming- 
house, into his own heap, which seemed destined to 
grow monstrous. 

“31. dc Talleyrand played on, and grew more reso- 
lute as his adversary grew more ironical and insolent. 
He lost his watch ; his chain and seals ; the ring which 
he had saved amid all his embarrassment and poverty, 
during his uncertain wanderings in foreign climes ; he 
lost the very buckles otf his slioes, and the knee-clasps 
from his inexpressibles, and at last ruse from the tabic, 
declaring that lie must now go home, as he had nothing 
more to lose. ‘ Tardoii me,’ laughed the chevalier, ‘ you 
have yet another stake against which I have no objec- 
tion to venture this heap of gold, without counting.’ 
M. de 'I'alleyrand still denied the possession of any 
article of value ; but the chevalier pointed to his breast- 
pin — a long gilt pin, surmounted by one of those scarlet 
berries with a black spot at the extremity, which wo cal! 
yrains rouyes (V Aiacrique. jNI. de Talleyrand objected 
tk-tit the article was not worth a franc ; scarcely, in- 
deed, a few sous. It had been the gilt of a negress at 
Thiladelphia, and it was by a singular mistake that he 
had ])laced it in his l)osoin, instead of the one of great 
value which he usually wore, lie had changed his dress 
ttt twilight, and, in jk; sing his liand over the toilet- 
cushion, had drawn for^h the trumpery ornament which 
he now displayed, instead of the emerald he had appa- 
icntly mislaid when ho had changed his eravat. The 

u 
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circumstance, which had been considered a freak on his 
part, had even attracted the attention of a neighbour at 
the club, who had pointed it out to him, and who had 
been much amused by the surprise which the discovery 
had occasioned. 

“ M. dc Talleyrand vainly urged the utter worthless- 
ness of the trinket. The chevalier was in high glee, 
and, insisting u])on its following the rest of the spoils, 
placed it beside the goodly heap of gold upon the table, 
chuckling all the while with that irritating irony, which 
would long before have djL^Iied into fury any temper 
less calm than that of his eoinpanion. But jNI. dc Tal- 
leyrand laughed with him, and, as he disengaged the ]>in 
from the plaits of his neekeloth, merely related how that, 
having saved the black cook at the house where ho 
lodged, at Philadel])iiia, from a sev(‘re j>iinishinent, she 
had given liiin tliis bauble as a precious remembrance of 
her gratitude. It had been charmed hy the Obeali man, 
she had told him, and was considered a talisman against 
evil fortune. 

‘‘ ‘ It has not answered to-night, at all (‘vents,’ ex- 
claimed the chevalier. ‘ The (Urvifs charm which jjou 
carry is stronger than lhc*()l)eah-man’s I ’ replied M. do 
Talleyrand; and they began their game once more. 
'I'he cards wc're this time' more favourable; but Feie loii 
lost the hard-fought Iwittle with good grace, and wliistk'd 
merrily a-* he cut the cards to his adversary. How shiill 
I tell \ (m what followed ? It seems so strange a tale, 
that you will hesitate to Ijclieve it, and yet 1 give you 
my luHKJur that it is true. "J’hc first game was won by 
iVl, de 'ralleyrand the first during the whole evening; 
and it was witli a nervous eagerne.-s that he .snatched 
up tniin[)erY pin, leaving the goKl which the chevalier 
had .stabcfl to be doubled in the next hand, f(jr again 
was 'J allcyrand the winner. TJie tide of fortune Jiad 
turned. He wtml on winning, without iuterinissioa, 
until near daylight, when the whole of liie. gt)Ul which 
had been won at the gaming-house was transferred fron 
the j)ocket r)f the chevalier to that of his friend! 

M. dc 1 alieyraiid had several times rc<iucstcd leave 
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to depart, but Feiielon had obstinately retused to allow 
him to withdraw, so long as there remained a single 
louis on the board or a single trinket in his possession. 

It was five o’clock when the adversaries at length rose, 
M. de Talleyrand embarrassed with his success, the che- 
valier mortified and crest-fallen, when the latter, with a 
sudden inspiration, thumping his fist upon the table, 
exclaimed, ‘ One more trial, and I have done ! I must 
have that confounded breast-pin ! By all the powers, 
the Obeah-man was right; it is that which brings the 
luck ! ’ 

“ ‘ But what have you to stake against a trinket of so 
much value ?’ returned M. de Talleyrand, endeavouring 
to laugh away the impression which, in spite of himself, 
the occurrences of the evening had made upon his 
mind. ‘ l-.ook round the room,’ was tlie answer, ‘ choose 
any article you like ; 1 feci sure that this time I shall 
win it ; fur it was when you were at your wit’s end that 
fortune changed ! ’ 

‘‘ M. (le Talleyrand looked round the room, but it 
was only for form’s sake. He had already in his own 
mind chosen his booty. It was a small silver urn, of 
anticpie form and most delicate workmanship. Its weight 
and value did not seem very great, neither was it 
chiselled or adorned in any manner, but its form was 
so graceful and elegant, its proportions so excpiisite, that 
it could not fail to attract the eye of a connoisseur, and 
he named it with less compunction, from a knowledge of 
the smallness of its iiUrinbic value. I'lie moment he 
mentioned it, however, all the desperate gaiety of the 
chbvalier seemed to have received a sudden cheek. lie 
started, and set down the glass he was about to raise to 
his lips, and, looking fail aud steadily into the face of 
his companion, while, however, liis lij)s (juivered slightly, 
and his voice was nineli siibducil, ho answered, ‘ You 
have fixed nj)oii the onl ^ thing from which I cannot — I 
dare not part. 1 could not risk the loss of that little 
vase were ail the riches in the univci*so staked against it.’ 

“ M. de Talleyrand was mu h astonished to find that 
there was anything in the woiid to which Feneion at- 
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tached importance, and rallied him upon the discovery ; 
but, surprising to say, this jest was not met by the usual 
spirited rejoinder, llis companion answered not, but 
calling for more champagne, swallowed a tremendous 
bumper at a single draught. 

M. de Talleyrand, of course, could offer no objection 
to this reasoning, and with a.hca\y purse and lightened 
heart he bade liis friend good night, and left the room. 
Scarcely, however, had he reached the outer door of the 
apartment, when the valct-de-chainbre, who had been 
fast asleep in the ante-chamber^ came running fiftcr him, 
with a request from his master that he would return. 
The chevalier was standing over the fire, leaning against 
the chimney, and clasping the urn, which he had taken 
from the book*case where it liad reposed, close to liis 
heart. In an instant, il. de Talleyrand could perceive 
that the bottle which he had left u})on tlie table was now 
emptied ; anti, as Fenelon turned towards him, Ik* wa- 
startled at beholding his disc{)mposed and agitated coun- 
tenance. ‘ I have changed my mind,’ said he : ‘ thi^ 
nuiy be to me what the ])in is to you. I have resolve 
to try its magic intlueuce against tliat which has pro- 
tected you. Speak not a word — ask me no ([uestlon — ! 
shall deem the slightest remark as a summons to meet 
you in tlie Jjnis dc BouliK/uf'^ with witnesses and loaded 
capons 1’ 

‘‘ M. de 'J'allevrand did as he was reejuested : lie 
])Iaced liis rnjm before liim ; but he observed lliat Fene- 
lon gra>pcd the urn with trembling fingers, until c(fni- 
j)cllc(l to loose his hold in order to survey his game. A 
friglilful oath - frightful from the compressed energy 
with which it was uttered— -flew from his white li[>s as he 
l<K)ked at his cards ; and, with tlic instinct of an cx])e- 
ric nccd gamester, belu'hl liis fate. IJy a really extra- 
ordinary' chance, it so happeiu'd that this time the canb 
held by M. de Talleyrand were what he calls JabiilvHS(s-— 
pi n'jfifpifi and rapof were <*arri(‘d in the one hand, 
and the chevalier sat amazed and stnpified, not haying 
been called upon to count a single jioint. lie rose froin 
the table in <lcsperation, and seized the urn, which 3 . 
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cle Talleyrand remarked he had removed from the table 
with almost religious care when the game began, and 
liandcd it to his friend, but at arm’s length, and with 
averted gaze. The prince had not courage to pursue 
the torture, and he said, as he waved it back, ‘ l)o not 
press me to accept the trinket, M. de Fenelon. Take 
it, I beseech you, as a gift from me ; ’twill be but an 
earnest of the rest of all I have won of you, for you arc 
sure to have it back aga^. You know well that I always 
succeed in kccj)ing my winnings just long enough to 
make the loss of them more severely felt.’ 

“ ‘ No !’ returned the chevalier, fiercely ; ^ what is lost 
is lost. It is yonr right to keep the bauble, and I ask 
favour of no man. Aw'ay with it, then ! To demur in 
taking up your lawful gains is to give offence to the 
loser.’ 

‘‘ ^ Well, as you like,’ returned the prince ; ‘ but re- 
member, I hold the urn at your disposal should you alter 
your determination.’ 

He took the vase, and placed it beneath his coat. 
The wistful gaze of the chevalier snuue hiui to the very 
heart ; but, after the fierce manner in which his atten- 
tion had been received, he sought no second rebuke, and 
was about to depart; when suddenly, to his great sur- 
prise and alarm, the chevalier rushed forward and tore 
it from his grasp, exclaiming, in a tone of the most bitter 
rage, ‘ By the lord, 1 am a fool. I jdayed for nought 
but the urn. ’Twas the urn alone 1 lost. You cannot 
deny that’ — and he cast a furious glance towards his 
astonished guest ; ‘ you said not a word of the canft jits. 
They arc mine by every law ; you dare not say ’tis other- 
wise. I defy vou to tell me that I sjioke of its coniaiis!’ 

‘‘ M. dc Tatlc yrand answered not ; ho was appalled at 
sight of this sudden outburst of fury, and Fenelon having, 
with trembling fingers, succeeded in tearing open the lid 
which covered the lilt' vase, and dashed it with a violent 
effort against the side ^‘f the chimney, a slender column 
of dark-coloured ashes, almost impalpable, fell through 
the small aperture into th ' fire, where it blazed 
with a small sparkling blue flame for a single moment. 
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then smouldered into darkness, leaving behind a strong 
aromatic odour, which seemed to hang heavily on the 
atmosphere of the room, causing a sensation of sickness 
and a dinmess of the sight. Even this died away before 
the chevalier had ceased gazing at tlie spot where the 
substance had fallen ; and M. <le Talleyrand, embarrassed, 
and fearful of giving further offence in the strange mood 
in which his com}mnion was, once more slowly took up 
the urn and souglit the door. 1I§ could not avoid turning 
back to catch one last glance of the ('hevalicr de Fc nelon. 
He was leaning with his elbows on the mantelpiece, and 
his forehead buried in his hands. 4'he bright light from 
tlie tapers in the girandoles fell full upon his counte- 
nance, and struck upon the Av/r.? which were rolling down 
his cheeks, causing them to sparkle and to glisten as 
they fell. 

The prince closed the door noiselessly, and des- 
cended the stairs, full of a solemn wonder at what he 
had beheld, lie grasj)cd the urn with a nervous energy 
beneath liis mantle, and with a trembling dread did he 
pause bencatli tlu* first lamp wliich hung suspended 
above the causeway, to examine it inon' elos(‘ly, inspired 
by a far different interest from that with which lie had 
hitherto beheld it. He turned it again and again to the 
light, but could dis<‘ern no inscription whereby to gain a 
clue to guess at its former destination ; the same sicken- 
ing odour of sceMte<l oils and aromatic spices greeted 
him from the unclosed aperture, and it was still heated 
almost to burning by the careless manner in which the 
chevalier had held it to the fire, when shaking out its 
mysterious contents. 

“ He was about to abiiiulon the search, when by acci- 
dent, having turned it to replace it in his bosom, a few 
letters, traced beneath the pedestal, met his eye; he 
lifted it to the light of the lantern, and read them more 
distinctly. A few jiarticlcs of the same dark dust which 
Fcnelon had shaken forth, drop|H‘d from the vase upon 
his hand, and he blew them off with hasty impatience, 
nor heeded where they fell. '^J'he letters tracetl upon 
the silver were in relief. To a stranger they would have 
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indicated nothing, but to M. de Talleyrand they were 
pregnant with a deep and frightful gleaning : 

C. II. — March \ltlu 

Mercy and Forgiveness ! — Miserere !” 


In an instant, he remembered the story which had been 
afloat some time before, and which he had treated as an 

old wife’s talc. The beautiful young Countess II ; 

her husband’s jealousy — his violent death by the hand of 
the chevalier — the wife’s desj)air, and retirement to the 
convent at Loiivaine — her subscc[uent death and legacy 
to Fenelon, which had caused such condemnation and 
astonishment. ‘ I^et my body be opened after death,’ 
said she, in her will, ‘ and let the heart whicli has beat 
hut for him be reduced to ashes, and let it be thus con- 
veyed to him, so that, when he dies, it may repose within 
his coflin, for it is his own.’ She it was who had de- 
signed the vase — she who had chosen the inscription. 

'I^hc memory of this event had passed away, and 
the salons of Paris had been occupied with other subjects 
of more stirring import ; but the whole story burst at 
once, with all its attendant circumstaiiees of horror, upon 
the stricken memory of the prince. The dark stream of 
ashes and the aromatic odour — the coincidence of the 
initials and the date — and then the tears which had been 
wrung even from those eyes, burning and bloodshot with 
riot and debauchery — it was evident that the story which 
had been told, and which he had doubted when every 
one else believed, was loo true. He replaced the vase 
within the folds of his mantle with a feeling of disgust 
and hatred towards the cold-blooded nmcy w^hose rage for 
gaming and excitcmenl had led him to commit this 
sacrilegious deed, lie * uwardly resolved that no tempta- 
tion should induce hint ever again to associate with the 
reckless libertine — a promise, however, which he was not 
very long called upon to keep ; for, soon after this ad- 
venture, the chevalier was found one morning dead in 
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his bed, having swallowed a strong dose of corrosive acid ; 
fit termination to hi§ wild, unprincipled career.” 

“ And what became of the silver urn ?” said L 

“ M, de Talleyrand, with true delicacy of feeling, sent 
it the very next day to the Marquise dc Cosse, an old 
convent friend of the unfortunate victim, and she, I be- 
lieve, took the proper means of restoring it to the family.” 

And the mysterious pin ? Have you ever seen it ?” 

I have,” replied C., laughing aloud ; at least, when 
I asked the prince concerning its fate, I was shown a 
long brassy-looking object, from which all gilding had 
long ago vanished, and was told that the magical berry 
had been lost in his various peregrinations. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
observed he, ‘ it was stolen by some one who knew its 
value.’ But as the remark was accompanied by the pe- 
culiar dropi)ing of the lip and deadening of the eye 
with which he usually ventures upon a myatificatiun^ I 
knew well what to think, and (piestioned him no more.” 

My friend paused after he had concluded this strange 
story, and, beginning to fear lest he had been led away 
from the original purport of the tale, I reminded him 
that he had not yet explained to me the particulars of 
that first interview with Madame Grandt, which had had 
such a powerful effect on the destinies of the after-life of 
the prince. 

It was indeed a fitful night,’’ said C. ; ‘‘ on(‘ of those 
wherein the superstitious might easily believe that the 
devil is allowed to walk abroad, and mingle his curse with 
the vain projects of jispiring man. It had begun for M. 
de Talleyrand with a scene of purgatory — it ended with 
a vision of heaven. 

‘‘ lie hastened liome, full of the stormy emotions of 
the interview with Fenelon, and the strange and almost 
terrific discovery he had made beneath the lantern 
in the Rue de Montj)ensicr. He was harassed and 
fatigued ; and, eager to gain the (juiet and solitude of 
his own chamber, was hurrying to repose, wlien — ^judge 
of his annoyance — his servant informed him that a lady 
was waiting to receive him in his study, whose business 
was of so much importance, that having called late in 
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the evening with the hope of finding him at home, she 
had preferred awaiting his return, even although it 
should not take place until dawn, so great was her fear 
of losing the interview she had come so far to obtain. 

It was thus with more vexation than curiosity that 
M. de Talleyrand entered, therefore, the study — where 
the stranger, according to the account of the servant, had 
already been awaiting him for Jim long mortal hours ! — 
without any of the prestige which had usually accom- 
panied liis introduction to a stranger of the softer sex — 
perhaps even Ids calm temper a little ruffled at the un- 
seasonable hour and the unexpected corvee. 

The shaded lamp upon the chimney-piece threw 
but a dim light around the room, and some few moments 
elapsed before he could even perceive the lady, who was 
seated in the large arm-chair by the fire, her figure en- 
veloped in the mantle worn at the time, wide but not 
long, reaching only to the knees, and displaying the 
gauze and gold tissue of the ball-dress worn beneath. 
It was evident that the fair stranger, exhausted with 
fatigue and watching, had fallen into a sleep so sound, 
that not even the entrance of M. de Talleyrand, nor 
his a[)proach, nor his convenient fit of coughing, had 
power to rouse her. A letter addressed to himself lay 
upon the table, and he opened it, hoping that the noise 
which he made in moving to and fro would awaken her. 
It was a letter from Montrond, introducing to his 
acquaintance the bearer, Madame Grandt, who wished 
to confer with him upon urgent business, and to seek 
his advice in an affair, concerning wliich none but him- 
self could give information. 

“ The name of Madame Grandt immediately awakened 
all the dormant curiosity of M. de Talleyrand, and he 
now turned towards the fair stranger with a feeling of 
interest far different from that which he had experienced 
on his entrance. He had heard much of her extraordi- 
nary beauty, and had long desired the opportunity of 
judging wdicther the re]>utation were well earned. The 
whole scene was uni(j.. j of its kind, and never before 
had M. de Talley raiu? felt so much embarrassment as 
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when the servant^ after having in vain endeavoured by 
every innocent artifice to awaken tlie lady, left the room, 
with an ill-suppressed titter at the novelty of the situa- 
tion in which his master was placed. The noise of the 
door, however, which the cunning varlct took care to 
close with as loud a report as possible, succeeded at last 
in awaking the fair stranger, who started to her feet, 
surprised and terrified to find herself thus discovered in 
slumber by a stranger, whom, however, she instantly 
knew to be M. de Talleyrand, from the description 
which she had already received of his appearance. The 
impression he produced upon her mind, startled and 
alarmed as she was at the moment, was one of awe and 
veneration, while the effect whicli she created in his was 
that of admiration so intense, that he has called it instan- 
taneous devotion. 

“ 3Iadame Grandl w'as at that time in the full zenith 
of her beauty, and of the kind of loveliness most rare 
and most admired in France. 1 have heard that she 
was of English origin. This is not true. Her maiden 
name was Dayot, and she was born at IVOrient ; but her 
connexion with India, where a great part of her family 
resided, and the peculiar character of iier beauty, would 
seem to have been the groundwork of the supposition. 
She was tall, and, at that time, slight in person, with 
that singular ease and languor in her carriage which 
have been considered the peculiar attril)utes of the creole 
ladies. Her features wxre of that soft and delicate 
mould but seldom seen in Europe ; her eyes, large and 
languishing, were of the deepest black, while her hair 
played in curls of l^riglitest gold upon a forehead of 
dazzling whitcncvss, pure and calm as that of an infant. 
Throughout her whole person was spread a singularly 
childlike grace, which at once interested the beliolder 
infinitely more than the sublime beauty which distin- 
guished her great rivals for the admiration of the wror- 
shippers of fashion at that day, Madame Tallien and 
Madame Bcauharnais. 

M. de Talleyrand, who, with remarkable independ- 
ence of spirit, talks of the princess without the slightest 
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prejudice, observed to me, while describing this scene, 
that when she first threw aside her liood, and disclosed 
to view that lovely countenance, all blushing with shame 
and with surprise, the effect was such that even he, man 
of the world, blase and desillusione as he already was, folt 
himself completely deprived, for the moment, of his 
usual self-possession, and stood before her almost as 
abashed as she herself. It was some time, indeed, be- 
fore he recovered sufficient self-command to give utter- 
ance to the phrases of politeness usual on such occa- 
sions, and to offer his services in whatever manner 
would facilitate the business concerning which she had 
sought liim at this hour. 

“ If he had reason to be astonished, first of all, at the 
singular time of night she had chosen for the exeeution 
of her errand, then more astonished still at sight of her 
wondrous beauty, most of all did he own himself asto- 
nished when he came to listen to her description of the 
purport of her unseasonable visit. With the nn\f credu- 
lity which suited so well with the childlike beauty I 
have already remarked, she proceeded to relate to him, 
with much trembling and with tears, all the alarm she 
had experienced upon hearing the re])ort which had 
been afloat at the assembly at INIadame Ilamelin’s, 
(where she had been spending the evening,) concerning 
Buonaparte’s intended invasion of England, and his 
promise of delivering u{) the Bank to pillage as a reward 
to his successful soldiery. So great, indeed, had been 
her terror at this news, that she had involuntarily let 
slip a secret which she had liitherto most religiously 
kept — ‘ that, in fact, she had long ago lodged the greater 
part of her fortune, and the whole of her plate and 
jcwls, in this very Bank of England, which Buonaparte 
had so generously promised to abandon to the pillage of 
his victorious troops as the reward of their valour.’ This 
announcement had been received at the assembly with 
shouts of laughter ; and again did she burst forth in 
bitter weeping, when complaining of the cruelty dis- 
played towards her by such untimely levity. 

So great was the power of her tears, that M. de 
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Talleyrand began to press more than ever to be informed 
in what manner he could be of service in this matter. 
She then intimated to him, that at sight of her grief two 
or three of her tried and .valued friends, foremost of 
whom stood M. de Montrond, had recommended to her 
to hurry immediately to M. dc Talleyrand, for that he 
alone had power to save her property ; that, from his 
situation, he could even make himself responsible for its 
safe delivery into her hands ; and for this jnirpose M, 
de Montrond had immediately penned the letter whicli 
she had brought, begging her to lly with it immediately 
to his house, and not on any account to leave it until 
she had obtained the guarantee. 

Although, of course, highly diverted at the mystifi- 
cation, and somewhat embarrassed at the situation in 
which he found himself, yet M. de Talleyrand was too 
gallant to disclose to the fair lady that she had been the 
dupe of her own fears and of Montrond’s insatiable love 
of practical fun ; and, in order to c|uiet her nerves, he 
instantly drew up in due form a security, signed and 
scaled, for the safe delivery of Jier j)late and jewels into 
the hands of any ])erson she might choose to appoint to 
receive them, as soon as ever Buonaparte’s triumjdial 
army had entered the City of London. The fair appli- 
cant, highly delighted at the success of her {)etition, left 
the house, reading again and again with confidence the 
writing he had given licr, and perfectly insensible to all 
his gallantry anti admiration amid the joy inspired by 
his kind proceeding. , 

Such is the liistory of the first interview of il. dc 
Talleyrand with 3Iadame Grandt. 1 know it to be tme, 
for 1 had it from the lips of the prince himself, who 
enters with the keenest relish into the ridicule of the 
whole scene, sparing himself as little as the princess. 
The mystification was completely successful. Madanic 
Grandt was fooled to the top of her bent by the perpe- 
trators ; but the affair had a far different sc<iuel from 
that which liad been anticij)ated, for M. dc Talleyrand 
became most passionately attached to the fair solicitor; 
^nd to the surprise of all Paris, he who had resisted the 
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refined beauty of Madame Tallien, the elegance of 
Madame Recamier, and the wit and fascination of 
Madame de StacU, fell an easy victim to the more pla^n 
and unsophisticated graceHof Madame Grandt. It is 
certain that not one of the ladies who had laid siege to 
his heart had managed to obtain so strong a hold upon 
his affections, or to keep them so long ; and I can only 
account for this by the naivete^ which gave so strong a 
tinge of originality to all she said or did, so unlike the 
slavery to forms and etiquette which must ever influence 
professed ‘ women of the world,’ such as those by whom 
he was surrounded. 

‘‘ So much has been said about her ignorance and 
stupidity, that they have passed into a proverb, while, 
in reality, she was neither ignorant nor stupid; but 
there was certainly an iuexpej'icnce in the social traditions 
of the world into which she was ushered through the 
influence of M. de Talleyrand, which gave rise to much 
anuiscmcnt among the wits who frequented her society. 
It would b(,' dillicult to account for the strength of the 
attachment with which, from the very first, slie inspired 
the ])rince. It certainly was the longest and the 
stvong(*st that he ever experienced. Various have been 
the conioctures respecting the causes of his marriage, 
but the ^tory which was told me by one who was a 
confulaiU of the ju'incc at the time is, I think, the best 
calculated to unravel the mystery which still hangs 
over it. 

“ Madame Grandt was, as I have told you, unrivalled 
in the tact and convennnee with which she received com- 
pany, disj)ensing politeness to each and all alike, con- 
tenting every one, and displaying so much cleverness 
in her management of the fiery spirits who frequented 
her sahn^ that it was impossible for those who knew her 
then to deem her cither ignorant or foolish. It was this 
peculiar talent which had induced M. do Talleyrand, 
who was (piick both to perceive any peculiar cxceilencc, 
and also to turn it to account, to hold his receptions at 
ber house instead of r.l Ids mi/ihfrn\ lie had already 
done so for some time without having been subjected to 
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remarks ; for the system was, alas ! too common at the 
period to excite the slightest degree either of condem- 
nfiftion or surprise. Fouche, ever on the watch to injure 
Talle^u-arul, had taken care#o apprise the First Consul 
of this arrangement. The information, which had ex- 
cited no interest at the moment, was not whollj^ lost, 
however; and a short time afterwards, having been 
foiled in some of his projects by the policy of England, 
he sent for Talleyrand, and, puzzled to find a subject 
which ho could use as a pretext for venting his spleen 
upon liis minister, remembered the talc borne by the 
0110111}% Foucho. ^ It is no wonder that we arc abused 
and vilified by England,’ said he, showing a pajier in 
which appeared a scurrilous article upon the First 
Consul — ‘ when we expose ourselves to such attacks 
as these, ami even our public ministers give ])ublic 
example of disorder and ill-conduct.’ The minister 
looked his inquiry concerning the meaning of this out- 
burst. ‘ Yes,’ continued Buonfriiarte, waxing warm, as 
was his wont, witii his own words, like an ill-disciplined 
schoolboy — ‘ yes, it has rcachcil me that you hold your 
receptions at Madame (irandt’s, and thus the envoys 
and ambassadors from foreign courts are compelled to 
wait upon your rnistre^s. ''fiiis must not continue.’ 
‘ Neither shall it,’ returned tlie prince, colouring slightly; 
‘they shall henceforth h.: spared; they shall wait no 
longer on Madame (irandt, but on ^Madame de 'ralley- 
rand ; no longer on my mislri'ss. but my wife.’ 

“ Tlie marriage took place before the following vrcckV' 
rccejitioi), and it is said that Buonaparte was so vcxrd 
and irritated at his own littleness, that he even con- 
descended to lie in order to cover it. ‘ What can liavc 
caused 'i’alleyraiul s abrupt and extraordinary marriage 
.said Barras, r)ne day, soon after the event. ‘ My promisn 
to ask from the Ihjpc “absolution” and the cardinals 
hat as a reward for his services,’ returned the 
Consul, quickly, and immediately changed the con- 
versation. 

“ \Vliat( ver may have lieen the condm^t of Madame 
Graiult, however rej)rehcuslble her facility of morals 
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before her marriage, it cannot be denied that, from the 
very hour in which this event took place, it became 
irreproachable. M. de Talleyrand himself loves to 
render her every justice on tkat score. She was too proud 
of the name she bore ever to disgrace it by any action 
which she would have deemed unworthy. Like 'par- 
veiius in general, she grew rather intoxicated when 
arrived at the summit of honour, for, as Princesse de 
Benevent, her morgue and insolence at the court of 
Napoleon became proverbial, and many amusing anec- 
dotes arc told of her absurd pretensions to royal privi- 
leges, her pages and her maids of honour, her cJiamber- 
lain and mistress of the robes. 

1 myself once witnessed a curious instance of that 
total forgetfulness of the "‘judis, which seems to be the 
peculiar failing of persons wlio have risen from obscurity 
to rank and fortune. 1 was one day descending the 
perron of the hotel in the line St. Florentine, when a 
hackney coach entered the court-yard and drove up to 
the vestil)ulc. 1 was greatly surprised to behold alighting 
from it, line as court robes and tow ering ]dumes could 
mak(' her, the Princesse de Beneveut herself. I of course 
hastened down the steps to offer her iiiy arm on alight- 
ing. ‘ My carriage struck against the lamp-post at the 
entrance of the d'uilerics,’ said she, in answer to iny 
viiupiiring look, ‘ ami the wheel came ulf. I w*as forced 

return home in this absurd looking vehicle.’ Then, 
turning to tlie wondering lac(|ueys, she added, in a tone 
of disgust and scorn wdiich no language can describe, as 
she pointed to tlie coachman, ‘ Qfdon pair cc malhrurcuxT 
The mixture of tlui sublime and ritliculous in tlie tone 
and gesture by w hich the words w^ere accompanied was 
absolutely irresistible. 

“ To a mild and conciliating nature like that of the 
prince, and, above all, wdth his keen sense of the ludicrous, 
such a disposition must have been peculiarly irritating, 
added to which, Madaim^’s jealousy of every member of 
his family to whom he ^'.ow'cd allection grew' too irksome 
to be endured, and for their mutual comfort it became 
advisable to have separate establishments. But even 
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amid the bitterness and soreness of feeling to which 
such an arrangement cannot fail to give rise in everj^ 
family where it unhappily takes place, did the prince, 
with true generosity and liberality of sentiment, endea- 
vour to render justice to her imdcviating devotion to his 
interests, by making a settlement even too magnificent 
in proportion to his income, more, in fact, than it could 
comfortably bear. I frequently saw licr after her sepa- 
ration from the prince. So tar from having retained 
cither rancour or ill-will against him, there was some- 
thing touching in the eager interest with which she 
listened to the slightest details concerning him. She 
spared not questioning, and seemed never weary of 
listening to mv rejH)rt of his health and wcll-beii)L^ 
Everything in lier apartment bore witness to her con- 
stant remeihbrancc of the days of her hajqnness and 
grandeur; the rug before the fire, the embroidered 
cushion upon which her feet were rested, the lawn 
handkerchief in her hand, the clock u])on the mantel- 
piece, all bore the imjiress of thv. arms of tlie Tallcy- 
rands, and ‘ lie fjur Dwn shone forth conspicuously (.n 
each; while even the little cage wherein repfised e 
couple of snow-white liormice displayed, in its mimic 
dome and towe r, a eompl(‘te mochd of the cliateau e! 
Vale n cay. 

‘‘ She told me, with a frankness 1 little exjx eted, tin.; 
she should lu ver cease to regret the life she leii hero: 
she could not even speak of the place* without tears, aiul 
questioned nu*, w itli gnat mimiicncss, concerning evorv 
individual tliroughout the province — he r memory never 
failing her in the slightest jiartieiilar with nganl lo tfv 
genealogy of the dilierent I'amilieB whose estates lie in 
the neighbourhood of the chateau. IJer heart seemet! 
to yearn towards the prince, and her expressions of ad- 
miration concerning his great talents and womlerfm 

f lowers of mind were affecting in their truthful simplicity. 

n s}>ite of the want of elevation of sonl, wdiicli neither 
nature nor edncalion had iinjiarled, I still think lliat th<^ 
prince entertained a real regard for lier, and of‘ many a 
courteous message tiom him have I myself been the 
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bearer, whenever it became known at the Hotel Talley- 
rand that she was labouring under the slightest indis- 
position. Towards the latter years of her life, however, 
her pre-occupation concerning all that passed in his 
household became one of the greatest sources of petty 
annoyance to which the prince was subjected. For some 
time before her death, it amounted, indeed, to positive 
mania. iSlie insisted upon regulating her establishment 
entirely upon the model of that of the Rue St. Florcntin, 
ruling the minutest details of her domestic economy in 
imitation of that observed in the prince’s household. 
She even subjected her own diet and hours of taking 
her repasts to the same system of imitation, and upon 
one occasion nearly fell a victim to her over-strict 
observance of the })rincc’s rule of never taking more 
than one meal in the day. 

As to the innumerable Jinarfi's and caqs-’U-rdne 
which have gone huth to the world as hers, you must 
not believe one half of them. I think that many of 
them were invented under the erroneous im[)rcssion, 
that the surest way of annoying 31. dc Talleyrand would 
be to ridicule his wife. It is certain that many of the 
blunders which are laid to her charge bear the iinmis- 
takeable stamp of tlu‘ lirm of 3lontvond and L 

once attacked tht‘ prince upon the subject, and was much 
amused at the hontumnr with which lie laughed at the 
bare reinemhranee of all the heiiscs which so juanv wits 
had employed themselves in inventing for the poor 
princess. I asked him if the story, which has gone 
tlic round of every newspaper in Furope, about Baron 
Denon and Robinson (-nisoc, were really true. ‘It did 
i^ot actually happen,’ replied he, smiling; ‘the circum- 
stance did not really occur as it has been represented, 
for 1 was thtre to j>revimt it. Ilow'cver, it was guessed at^ 
and that wtis enough ; the 1 hinder was .ascribed to her 
without compunction.’ 

‘‘ ‘ I certainly renuunber a naivete which she once 
uttered in the midst ot a circle of savans and literati at 
Neuilly, which would be con.^^ulcred (juitc as good and 
become just as popular were it as generally known, 

X 
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Lcmercier had volunteered after dinner to read us one 
of his un played and unplayable pieces. The company 
had gathered round him in a circle; his cahier lay 
already unfolded on his knees, and, clearing his voice, 
he began in a high, shrill tone, which made us all start 
from our incipient slumber, ‘ La Seme est d Lyons.' 
* There now, M. de Talleyrand,’ exclaimed the prineess, 
jumping from her chair, and advancing towards me 
with a gesture of triumph, * now I knew that you were 
wrong; you would have it that it was the Saonc!' "Jo 
describe the embarrassment and consternation of tlu! 

com] >any would be impossible. I myself was perplexed 
for an instant, but soon remembered the dilference of 
opinion to which she liad alluded. As onr carriage was 
crossing the bridge at Lyons, a little time' before, she 
had a>ked me tlu' name of the rivc'i* which (lowed be- 
neath. 1 had told iier it was ‘ Sadiu' to which she had 
replied, with a truly phlloso]>hieal reileelion — * Ah, how 
strange this ditference of pronunciation : we call it the 
Sf hw in Laris !’ I had been much amused at the time, 
but had not thought it worth uhilc* to e(U*re(*t the sclt- 
confident error, and thus had arisc'U this ('Xtraordinarv 
confusion in tlu* trouhled brain of the poor ]>rineess. ()f 
eoursi' we all laughed heartily at lu r unexpected sally: 
but we Aver(‘ grateful lU'vertheless, for it saved us the 
reading of tiie dread<‘d drama, as no one that (‘vening 

con] <l be (.‘Xpeet*.‘d to n 'm/trrr >/>// srrirtLr sulDcienlly to 
listen with bia'oming atlenlion tci all the lerrihli' eviiits 
which Lcmcrcior ha<l to Mnfl>ld.’ 

‘•\()U sCH' the princ'{' had succc'cdcd in accc])ting lii'^' 
inisfoi'tunc m luunnu frsjn'it^ and the keeiu'sl shatts oi 
ridicule must have illen j»ointiess against one, who 
joined with such hi'ailv good-will in the mirth which 
was thus raised, wiiliout at all agreeing with those wlio 
deeiued that it jvas excited at his own expense.’’ 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


TALLEYRAND’S DESIRE I'OR AMITY RE'IAYEEN ENGLAND 

AND I UANCE LOl IS DIXIilTT THE ARCHBISHOP DE 

M. — MADAME DE KIU DENER ALEXANDER OF IH'SSIA. 


Ji:sT as inv frie nd had (•ca>cd speaking, the door was 
o]>cn(Ti, and the two vtlcls-de-ehaiu!)iv of the prince, 
urrned with shavinir-jH)t and ]u)wder-]uitV, with the same 
solemn look as at tlu* toilet ot I.onis (iHatt)rze, described 
with such liiniiour by h'aint .Simon, entered, and tOv)k 
their station one on each side.' tlu' doorway: but when 
die prince him.^cll’ entered likewise, in drosinir-gown 
and slippt'rs, leaning on his cane, and bowing low, with 
a courteous “ good i marrow,” the jiietiire Mats complete. 
LeCiraiul Monarcpie in his old age, J agon and ]>i\‘villc, 
seemed to ari>e before me. I have heard it said that one 
great test of the temper of a man is the mood in which 
he awakes from slumber. This certainly was true as 
applied to Prince Talleyrand, for perhaps at no other 
niomcnt in the day was he more lively, more iree from 
care, than at the hour of his toilet. It seemed as if the 
dreams of the past i ’ ^\\t had brought with them calm 
and pleasant recollect n)ns, for he WiLs always more dis- 
posed to narrate at that moLient than during the rest of 
die four-and-tvventy hours. He batle me rcinuiu, and I 

X 2 
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was in no hurry to depart ; for one by one the favoured 
few dropped in, and tlie conversation became interesting 
enough to make me behold, without regret, the hurrying 
off to the wood of a joyous caravan, which issued from 
beneath the gateway with echoes of merriment. 

C. had busied himself in turning over the journals, 
translating from the various English papers the leading 
article of each, and pausing here and there to extract 
speeches and opinions most worthy of notice. I shall 
never forget that morning — it wjis the last opportunity 
which was afforded me of judging of the never-failing 
faculty of that cnjifeur Intarissuble, The conversation 
liad turned upon England, and it was in reference to 
some observation made in one of the articles which C. 
liad just been reading, that the prince expressed himself 
towards this eouiurv witli an admiration and gratitude 
which r sliall never forget. 

It has (‘ver been iny dream,'’ said ho, “to behold a 
tirm and staijlc alliance between England and France. 

I cannot live to behold what I have yearned for all my 
life lonir; but y/;// may yet be witness to the result to 
which the events of Kuropc lu'lte all tended for the last 
three ccnturic'^. Inhere arc many countries, many 
climes in iMirope ; there will soon l>e lait two nations — 
the English and tlu' I'reneli. Before many generations 
liavo ])asse(l away, they will even stand face to face 
alone upon tlu* globe. They must become, not only 
allies, hnt friends. Already you will perceive that their 
mutual liatred lias become tradition. The wars between 
these two great nations have' oft(*n partaken of the chi- 
valrous character of the ancient duel, in which the 
cornljat was carried on less from antipaliiy or thirst of 
vengeance, than from a boyish valour and love of glory. 
Believe me, where genius and courage are. cupial, peace 
])CC()UWH irull^pcnsahh* -t WO countries cannot make war 
upon eac h other until both fall dead upon the field of 
battle; destruction is not Iriuinph. The good which 
has sprung up, even amidst their mutual jealousies, has 
lu en immense : much more has been sown than has yet 
been gathered, but the seed which luis thus been buried 
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will bring forth fruit, in its own good time, to benefit 
the whole human race. 

You will find, by the study of history, that they 
have proceeded in the goodly work together, as though 
by a tacit agreement, working with the same perseverance, 
and the same success, to promote the progress of reason 
and the advancement of prosperity throughout the world. 
It was at the very same instant that the cry of horror 
at the tyranny and oppression of the people arose from 
the heart of each, and Imnd in hand did their philo- 
sophers and men of genius sound the first alarm at the 
encroachments of despotism. They arc destined to re- 
generate the world.” 

I may be forgiven if I listened to this eloquent and 
soothing speech as to a hallowed j)r()pliccy. The theme 
was one upon which 1 could have loved to hear him ex- 
patiate yet furtlier; but other matters soon pressed upon 
ins attention, and drove the sul)jcct from his mind. I 
observed, however, during my stay at \ alen(;ay, that the 
prince took every opportunity of exalting and approving 
England, and of putting forth his favourite theory of an 
excliLsive alliance between the Erencli and English. 

M( anwhile, the toilet was proceeding rapidly under 
the skiHiil hands of the two veteran valets ; and while I 
was contemplating with infinite satisfaction a scene to 
me so novel in its details, the prince, who was in excel- 
lent spirits, ke})t up with even more than his wonted 
share of vivacity the ball of conversation. Many of the 
stories which he told that morning were exceeding 
curious,* and w^orthv of record. I was much struck with 
some obscr\'ations which he made with regard to the 
policy and conduct of Louis the Eighteenth, a sovereign 
whom he disliked most particularly. To one w*ho car- 
ried the principle of forgiveness of injuries to the cxlcnl 
which the Prince de Talleyrand displayed throughout 
kis career, the cold, vindictive nature of Louis must 
have been singularly obnoxious, while the sense of obli- 
gation must have j cssed heavily enough upon the 
small soul of the mo» arcK Besides wdiicb, a rivaiity ot 
^it had sprung up between them, which served to in- 
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crease their mutual dislike and distrust of each other. 
Louis Dixhuit could not be ar the succcs which some oi 
the bon-mots of the Prince had obtained, and sought to 
humiliate and embarrass him by direct attacks, as if to 
put to the ])roof before the courtiers the well-earned 
reputation for repartee which the prince had acquired. 
But the ju'incc alwaj^s came out of the affray with 
honour, his self-possession giving him an immense ad- 
vantage over the irritable temper of the king. 

On the day when Madame de Talleyrand (wlio had 
been sent to England with a pension) re-appeared in 
Paris, tlie king, who seized every opportunity to annoy 
M. de Talleyrand hefiire the court, exclaimed, on per- 
ceiving him, Ah^ vwnairnr^ que jr vans plains! Is it 
true that Madame is arrived in France?*' Alas, it is, 
sire. ] also was doomed to have mon rinfjt Mars!'^ 
The king did nut rc})ly, hut walked before the lino of 
courtiers, biting his lij), as was his wont wdieii vexed. 
Presently he rcturnetl, and again stood before the 
recreant wit, vho alnru' looked all unmoved and uneon- 
scions amidst the general hilarity. 

Prince de d'alhwrand,” said he, in a severe lone, 

is it not time for you to >eek the eounlry ? Paris is 
growing hot. I liavt* hecai told lliat the slauh's of 
Valencay are the coolest and most delightful in all 
Eruncc." 

JSire, they have lost that reputation since renli- 
nand V'lL cut down my lime trees to make boulires at 
the FmiperoFs fete ! 

Oncf* more was the king reduced to silence, and this 
time nion‘ effectually, for lie did not return again to the 
charge; Imt he said to M. Dccazes that evening, “Ual- 
Icyrand answers as though he were afraid of an en- 
cotinter; in short, he always seems as if he considered 
himself attacked.’’ 

I had ofte n felt a desire to know the real opinion of 
31. do Talleyrand concerning tlui (diaracier of Louis 
Dixhuit, and 1 considered rny.self partictilarly fortunate 
that the conversation should have turned upiin the sub- 
ject. It was evident that he held in small esteem the 
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principles of the Bourbon, whose crooked policy and 
cowardly revenge once drew from him an approval of 
the memorable words of Fox — ‘‘ Of all revolutions, the 
worst is a restoration!” The indignation must have 
been great which could have caused this bitter criticism 
u})on his own work ; for he it was who, by the avowal 
of the king himself, had planned and executed his great 
principle of legitimacy, and restored the Bourbons to the 
throne. 

“ Louis Dixhuit was the veriest liar that ever trode 
the earth,” said the prince. “ llis love of falsehood 
was so great, that those admitted to his intimaey had 
errown to dread the expression from his li[is of any 
kindness, feeling sure that disgrace was nigh. lie was 
tlit^ greatest hater I ever met with ; cold and calculating 
in his vengeance, and meanly taunting in its gratifica- 
tion. I cannot describe to you my disappointment when 
I first beheld him in is 14, after the events which had 
cliangcd him froiii a miserable exile into the sovereign 
of the greatest Fairopeaii country. He n‘ceived me in 
the palace at (M)mpiegne. 1 could judge the character 
of tlie man by the manner of his greeting. He was in 
the great gallery of the chateau, Mirroundcd by his 
friends and many of the foreign diplomates, who were 
all eager and rrti/fn.'ssr in their congratulations — all full 
of liope and V)right anticipations of the future. I may, 
without being su$j)cctcd of declare that a mur- 

mur of w'elcoinc ran through tin* a.'^senibly when my 
name was announced, and the king advancctl a fi‘w stops 
to meet me witli a warm and friendly welcome. He 
pressed my hand with great kindness, and, drawing for- 
ward a chair which stood beside him, exclaimed, ‘ Prince 
dc Henevont, l)c seated — and helieve mo, I do not for- 
get that had it not been tor your assistance in the late 
events, they miglit have turned in a ilitfcrent chance, 
<tnd ?/ou might have said to ///e, C\nmt dc Jalle, be 
seate\l/’ ’ 

“ The phrase appi . ‘cd to me so artificial, so stiff and 
embarrassed, that 1 i ivohinfaiily looked his majesty hill 

the face for an explanation. By that single glance 
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I could icll that I was not destined to remain a minister 
of liOuis Dixhiiit, and my anticipations proved true, 
although he knew well that, had it not been for my 
exertions, lie would not have regained his throne until 
much later — perhaps, indeed, never! 

The dinner which succeeded the grand reception I 
shall never forget. Every one had exjiectcd that the 
conversation would have been most interesting; that the 
most important topic of the day ^vonld have been dulv 
discussed and commented upon. Each guest had come 
prepared with his own peculiar suggestion concerning 
the most elective entry into Paris. Each one had bis 
bon-mot for approval, some apjiropriate phrase to be 
})rinted in the journals. I nn’.self am forced to plead 
guilty to the like ambition, and obtained the honour of 
preference over many which, in my opinion, wi're I’ar 
better and more pi([nant than my * h'niifrdis dr plus,' 
although its subse(|ncnt popularity jnstilied in soiiu* 
measure its adoption. Whatever might have bec'ii our 
anticipations, it soon became evident tliat the iiKaiarch 
had learned one great aeeoinplisbment during bis exile, 
and he ate in silence of every dish which w'as presented 
to him. The court, ]>rineipally eorniKised of men who 
had been aecusiomed to the rapid and iioisy dinners of 
the Emperor, soon began to grow w(*ary of the tedious 
deglutition of the king, and became, ere long, reduced to 
he the mere sjieclators of his enjoyment. 

“ Not one single word had been spok(?n during the 
whole of the iirst course. It would he impossible to de- 
scribe till? extraordinary elfect of that silence, undis- 
turbed save by the timid rattle of the knives and forks, 
and the hesitating stejis of the servants. We ga/.ed at 
each other with embarrassment. No one dared to speak 
even to his m ighhoiir .save in a whisper; when, just 
about the middle of the second course, an event; oecuiTed 
which ser\ed to arouse us from the stupor into which we 
had fallen. The king was about to help himself troiu 
th(.‘ dish of sj>inach which hail been handed to him hv 
the .servant, when the intention w'as suddenly arrested 
by a loud exclamation from the Duke de Dura.s, who, 
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rising from his chair, and leaning forward with an ear- 
nest and stricken look, exclaimed, ‘ For the love of 
Heaven, your Majesty, touch not that spinach !’ The 
king let fall the spoon, which was already half way to- 
wards his plate, and raised his eyes in alarm — he was 
pale as death. There were few, indeed, at the table 
who did not change conntcnancc at this unexpected ex- 
clamation. Suspicions of foul treason — of premeditated 
crime, immediately filled every eye, and we looked 
aghast towards the duke for an explanation. Even I 
myself, although prepared by experience for every ex- 
aggeration of court llattery, could not resist the dread of 
some terrible disclosure. 

^ Poitrquoi jHis f faltered out the king, his nasal 
twang ix'ndercd even more tremulous than usual by the 
terror under which he laboured. 

Oh, sire, I w'arn you — be advised by me ; eat not 
of that spinach — it is drest with most villanous butter!' 

‘‘The eticjiiette of tlie royal table of course pre- 
vented the explosion of the roar of laughter with which 
the speech would have been greeted had it not been for 
the mighty presence ; and, even as it was, an irrepres- 
sible tiller ran round the room. Tlie king, how*cver, did 
not laugli ; the subjc'ct was of too much importance to 
be trifled with ; lie looked first at the Due dc Duras 
with an expression of doubt, then raised the dish to his 
nose, pushed it from him with a sigh, and exclaiming, 

^ C'cst pourtajit rm//’ sank back in his chair to brood 
upon his disappointment. 

After this event, the silence certainly continued 
still, but not the embarrassment, for, during the rest of 
the entertainment, we were all convulsed with sup- 
pressed laughter, and although of course good breeding 
and the rules of eti(|uctte prevented its explosion, the 
conviction that we mutually understood the joke made 
us feel its relish the more keenly. The dinner con- 
cluded wdiilc this hidi^uous impression lasted, and wc 
retired to the drawing room, glad to be cmancipctcil 
from the restraint which sitting thus fiice to face wuth 
royalty ahvays occasions. 
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'"After a moment’s consultation amongst ourselves, 
we decided that it would be advisable to proceed at 
once to business, as many of us wished to return to 
Paris as soon as possible, to forward the measures com 
cerning the public entrance of his majesty into the 
capital. I was spokesman upon the occasion, and vem 
tured to suggest the jwopriety of at once opening the 
discussion, at which we were all come prepared to be 
amicable wranglers. To our great surprise, his only 
answer was, ^ L^t us dujvst first; we will speak of busi- 
ness another time.’ 

leave you to imagine the effect ])roduced by those 
words. Hie action wiiicli accompanied them was even 
more expressive of his carnestnt*ss in the ])ursuit wliicli 
he recommended, fur he sank calmly down among the 
cushions of llic sofa, and in another moment, before our 
astonishment had subsided, was lost in the sweetest ami 
most (juiet slumber 1 (*ver witnessed. It was a source 
of the greatest atmisement to us all, as we moved noise- 
lessly about the room, and spok(’ to each other !)y signs 
or in low whis])ers, in order tn avoid interrupting the 
important slumbers of the sovereign, to behold from the 
windows of the palace the eager ex))eclation of the 
crowd assembled in the court beh)w, whose anxious 
coimtenaiK’cs, lighted up hv the glare of the illumina- 
tions which decorated tlie fiontage of the hiiildi ng, gave 
token ot the inte nse interest with which they were re- 
garding the moving shallows of those within. 

No donht they deemed iliat tlie proceedings there 
taking place wx're big with the fate of the empire — the 
destiny of ilitiusantls of their fcllow'-eountrymen. Kacli 
time that any form of more than ordinary dimensions 
bapjiened to jiass liefore tlie windows, it was imme- 
diately taken lor that of the king, and was greeted with 
loud shoutiug and applausi', which, however, failed to 
reach the ear of him tiir whom itwuas iutciulcd, aud who 
still slumbered on, all iinconseiouH, cither of the disap- 
pointment of tho.’^c within or the exp(*etation 6f thojjc 
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This apparently insipid and eventless dinner was to 
me one of the most extraordinary and interesting I ever 
remember, and it has remained a wuvmir, when others, 
more remarkable for the wit and spirit of the guests or 
the generosity of the entertainer, have long ago been 
forgotten. It placed me at once au couraut as to the 
views and habits of our ^ restored sovereign.’ In no one 
of the anticipations formed from this interview was I 
deceived. Seliish, insensible, luxurious, ungrateful, did 
I ever find him. This dinner at Compiegne was the 
xQry picture of his whole reign, and he fully justified 
the words of my honest friend Dunoyer — ^ Among the 
millions of human lives confided to his charge, there is 
but one of value in his eyes; and that one the most 
valueless of all to tlie whole world besides.’ ” 

This repast must have erpialled in its interest the 
famous dinner of the Consultc, eh ? you remember, 
prince ? ’ said the fount dc Moiitroiid, who liad been 
listen i ng a 1 1 e n t i ve 1 y. 

Indeed, I do remember, and more‘s the pi^y? ’ re- 
turned the prince, with a gentle laugh, and 1 often 
wish that I could forget the circumsta.iees attendant on 
that dinner. IVople talk of the mbit me and ridicu- 
lous ; hut the horrible and ridiculous which were mingled 
in that scene rendered it altogctiier one of the most 
powerful and extraordinary of any I have ever witnessed, 
either mimicked on the stage or played in rt‘al life. I 
must tell you that I had considered myself extremely for- 
tunate in my transactions with the representatives of the 
dift’erent Italian states, who had assembled at Lyons to 
negotiate for the protection of their liberties by France. 
There remained but one clause of our treaty to be dis- 
puted — the most knotty point of all, and the one which 
I felt would exercise mv utmost powers of persua.sion 
when it came to he discussed in council. In order to 
conciliate as imieh as po.^siblc the opposing belligerents, 
I had l)ecn obliged to h ive recourse to the bait which 
Seldom fails, if well ordered and well executed — that of a 
Ainer diphviafiquej trusting to ^oy worthy ally? Careme, 
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who, in cookery, had talent enough in his own person to 
finish what our united talents in diplomacy had so well 
begun. 

“ The dinner, then, was decided on ; the day had 
arrived ; and I was alone in iiiy stiidy, composing my- 
self for the great struggle which was about to take place, 
when M. de la Bcrnardiere came liurrying in, pale and 
breathless. ‘ Well, we have committed a pretty blunder,’ 
said he ; ‘ only see ; with all the very clever men” by 
whom we are surrounded, what great tools we must be.’ 
He placed upon my desk an open letter which he bad 
just received. It was from the secretary of the Arch- 
bishop of M to M. de la Ik'rnardiere, who was then 

supposed to be acting as w/?/ secretary. A letter, pur})ort- 
ing to be written in the strictest confidence, from ‘ oiu' 
gentleman to another,’ from a secretary to a man oi 
honour, holding the same important office, having tlu 
same ministerial functions to fulfil, iS:c. ; containing a sort 
of mysterious warning ; a kind of covert denunciation 
against the whole proceedings of the ('onsulte ; a threat 
of failure in all our scliemes ; an assurance' that all the 
ambitious view s of Imnce were ])erfbct]y understood : 
and the letter concluded by declaring that they would 
be unmasked if the Archbishop of M w ere not in- 

vited to the diniKT I 1 must own that this announce- 
ment look us rather by surprise ; we had reckoned upon 

the Archbishop of M as one of the finne st allies oi 

France, and it was, indeed, by a most ineonct'ivahle 
bh ua that he had been left out. It must have occurred, 
no doubt, through some awkward mismanageinenl on 
the part of the servants ; but, whatever the cause, and it 
was then too late to enter into any examination, it be- 
came evident that the remedy must be applied at once, 
and that the company of the archbishop must he secured 
without delay. 

It was M. de la Bcrnardiere, tluui, who yvas com- 
missioned tohe? the hearer of our humble excuses for the 
neglect of which the servants had been guilty, and our 
I’umhle request that his Grandeur would overlook the 
awkwardness of our donicslics, and accord us the advan- 
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tagc of his presence at the dinner, which certainly would 
not be complete without his company. I must confess 
that I awaited the return of La Bernardiere with the 
greatest anxiety, as I was q\|ite as fully aware of the 
necessity of securing the good-will of the Archbishop as 
the officious secretary himself could possibly be. La 
Bernardiere, however, returned triumphant, and the de- 
scription which he gave us of his visit added to the 
amusement caused by our groundless fears. lie had 
found the archbishop, attired in flowered dressing-robe 
and broidered slippers, reclining on an ottoman of curious 
workmanship, which had been presented to him on that 
very morning by a deputation of the manufacturers of 
the good city of Jiyons, and the scene altogether liad re- 
iiiiiKled him of an episode of tlie middle ages. Ilis 
(iraiuieiir the Lord Archbishop was a singular-looking 
personage, the melanclioly expression of his countenance 
contrasting with ludicrous eflcct with the fat, rubicund 
jollity of his form and features, lie was a large, heavy 
tnan, with a look of absolute despair, and perpetual 
rroans issued from his brawny chest, like the angry bel- 
low'ings of Mount Vesuvius. At his for t were seated, on 
a low stool, two young boys, who were chanting from the 
same book, and whoso rare false notes were now and 
then punished by a smart kick behind, from his Gran- 
deur’s peaked slipper. 

He sighed sorrowfully when La Bernardiere was 
announced, and received hitn with many a lugubrious 
lamentation on the miserable weather, \vhicli, by the 
bye, was beautiful j then he groaned deeply at the bad- 
ness of the music of the mass at the cathedral on the day 
before, wliich, being of the very best order, and under 
the superintendence of the maestro di capello of the 
Emperor of Austria, had been by every one else con- 
sidered excellent ; then he Uioaned at having been in- 
duced to leave his own country to come to such a place 
as Lyons, where it was evident his presence was neither 
souglit nor needed, and linally pronounced a most bitter 
arcluepiscopal curse upon the iniserable fare of the hotel 
^vhere he was staying, regretting, with most sublime 
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energy, that he should ever have been induced to travel 
without his own cook, and vowing before the Virgin that 
he never would do the like again, 

This was the opportui^ty for La l^crnardierc to press 
his suit and to pray forgiveness tor neglect, and to urge 
his presence at our table, with many an assurance of tlie 
utter discomfiture and despair which his refusal would 
occasion. The countenance of the worthy archbishop 
lighted up at the mention of the dinner. He was evi- 
dently a rivatU of the first class, and it was doubtless 
to this (pialily that he owed both the rotundity ot his 

t ierson and the mournful discontent under which Ijc 
aboured. JIc apparently deeineil, however, that a little 
hesitation was neec'ssary to ]ireserve his dignity in the 
eyes of Jai HeruardierC, and lie summoned his st en tarv, 
to Icani from him if it were ])ossii>le to accept an invita- 
tion upon so short a notice — if there wcr(' lU) other cii- 
gagc*m<‘nt to intertere with his desire' to prove hisn'specl 
and consideration lor M. de '^ralleyrand !)y at'ta ptiiiix 
both tlu' invitatif»n, and the excuses so eourteoiislv con- 
veyed. or course* the secre‘tary was too well seiio(;]id 
to decide jireeipitately : la' hail to consult his regi-teM’s 
his list Oi imitations f«»r tla* week, i\.e. ; lioW( ver, La 
Ih.rnanlibie soon pi'retlvid tlsat tla ro was little' clanger 
of re.'tiisal. The prospect of a real I n'iieli crmiur. 
(’arome* and Mingnel, wa< too much foi' the ]>hil«^soj)]iy 
of tin* archbishop; and, as La Ih'nnirdierc* liad anliei- 
pat(‘d, he* ende*d bv not onlv aceeptifig the' invitation, hut 
alnio-l ex('U‘'ing hini.'f If for having hesitated. 

It was a real sansfaelion to le arn the aeapiieseil ol 
his (irandc'iir. for we' bad waited in fear and treni’nlirii: 
the return of 1. a llernardiere. It was immediati'l\ re- 
solved atnong the* lillle* km»t of gentlemen gathered ir 
the salon, that it v\ould he nece ssarv to di'^pL'U even more 
conrtosy towards him at the dimu'r-table in conseejuenct 
of this involimtary negle<*t ; and thus, nnieh to mv J^nh 
sccjuenl discomfiture, it was agreed that lli(‘ poor arch 
blsfRiu was to be [ilaecd at iny right band. I was cxcccni 
ingljp diverted tit the extreme .si'lf-coinplacencv wltl 
which he rcccivcel all our dciiionstraliuns of rcs})cct, al 
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our contrivances to do him honour — a mixture of em- 
barrassment and haughtiness which I have never seen 
ecjiiallcd. But at sight of the dinner all stiffness and 
formality were banished. Ilis heavy countenance bright- 
ened, and he exhibited the most lively interest in every 
arrangement, tormenting me terribly to know the name 
of every dish which w as handcil to him, then questioning 
the servant who pre.sentcd it upon the nature of the in- 
gredients employed in its composition, and finally call- 
ing, in a shrill lone, for ‘ Nino,’ the short fat man who 
stood behind his chair, dressed in a livery which, I be- 
lieve, is called heraldic, and which is all striped and 
cross-barred wulh every colour in the rainbow^ — red, 
yellow', blue, white, as many, in short, as there may be 
qiiarterings in the e^^eiitehecni, jirodiieing an effect more 
rcscinhling that of the ])ietures on ])layiiig cards than 
anvthing else that can In* imagined. 

“ This ‘ Nino’ would sto(;]> forward and lean his chin 
upon the shoulder ol’ his (Irandeur, and hi.s Grandeur 
would point with a fat, while, stiini|>y finger to some 
particular dish upon the table, and, afua* a lew moments 
whisprred conversation between the j>air, Nino would 
disappear for a short time, and then reiurn ail in a heat 
and blaze, lie iiad evidently been des]v.itehed to the 
kitcluai for information respecting the origin and eonipo- 
sitiun of the approved fnurrra;/, in ordca* that it iniglil be 
reproduced at some Ihliirt' time upon the aivhiepi.'^copal 
table. His tlelight at every new’ iii>eoverv of this nature 
was perfect Iv niu'onirollahle, and he woidd ehiiekle and 
clap his hands lik(' a ehihl wlieiiever a fre.^h dish, wear- 
ing a tempting taxterior, was placed beibre him. 

To me his (^raiuleiir was unfolding a new- chapter 
m the eternal history of huniau eeceuirieity, and I 
walehed every motion with th.c most intense interest. 
Towards the end of the rep;Lst, the ecstasies with wliich 
lie had greeted the endeavours of our Trench arh's/vs^ 
and, ])erhaps, also, the enormous efforts which he l\ad 
used to prove his adnr.ation of their talents, had pro- 
duced a state of excitement which rather began to alarm 
the more so as even La Bcrnardierc had not been 
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able to win a moment’s attention, so absorbed had 
his Grandeur been with the culinary excellence of our 
political system. Every dish had been discussed by the 
archbishop ; neither entremets nor hors (Caiuvre^ however 
insignificant, had escaped investigation, until, at last, I 
grew perfectly amazed at the quantity which had been 
absorbed, and perceived, with an indescribable feeling of 
terror and dismay, the hue of dark purple, which, bc^ 
ginning with his ears, had graduall}" overspread his 
whole physiognomy, and more particularly the look of 
stolid dulness with which he now eyed the table, 

‘Your Grandeur is ill,' said I, in a whisper; ‘allow 
me to order yon window to be opened above your head, 
or would you prefer to retire for a moment to brealho 
the air upon the staircase Y 

‘‘ ‘ No, no,’ returned the archbisliop, ‘ I have not 
finished dinner yet,’ and immediately helped himself 
most copiously from a dish of nrtic/uuiis a la Jiarhjoul, 
(a dish for which, by the bye, my cook was finnous,) 
and fell to eating once again, as if refreshed bv the 
pause he had been compelled to make. 1 was verily 
astounded ! Ilis Grandeur se(‘nie(l to have reserved all 
his energies tbr the cirtirhaut.< a la J>ari(j(tul^ and de- 
voured them witii as much gusto as though he had eaten 
nothing since morning. 

“ It was during the mastication of this most ap|)rovcJ 
morsel that La Ilernardiere at last succeeded in making 
the little request in favour of our country which had 
been hovering on bis tongiu‘ during iIh? whole of din- 
ner. Ills (iraiuUair lie>itated not; he w'as ready to 
grant everything ; he could refuse nothing to any one 
in this h()\ir of plenitude and satisfaction, and I, m iny 
turn, ])lied him with propositions and demonstrations, to 
all of which he as.^entetl by a dignified inclination ol the 
head. Emboldened by the view of my unexpected 
success, J^a Bcrnardiere took up tlie l)urden of my dis- 
coursc, with an increase of vigour and an increase ot 
p»*csumption, as is invariably the citse with solicitors 
when undisturbed by opposition, (iucstlon alter (juos- 
tiori was j)ropo.sed to the arclibishoj), who assented to all 
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our demands in the same quiet manner, until I advanced 
le point culminant of our requests, which really did seem 
to stagger him, for he raised his head suddenly, and re- 
mained an instant gazing on me with a vacant stare, 
then bent forward, as I thouglit, to whisper his objec- 
tions more closely into ni}^ ear, and to my terror, as I 
looked up to listen for his answer, fell forward wdth his 
face u])on my bf)som, without sense and without motion, 
the dull, gurgling sound in his throat alone giving assur- 
ance that life still remained ! 

“ I cannot describe to you the alarm and horror of 
that moment. I could not shake him off. I had not 
strength to move the weighty mass. I dreaded, of all 
things, making a scene, and disturbing the whole com- 
pany, and called, as loudly as the immense weight press- 
ing upon my throat and bosom would allow- me to do, 
for ‘ iS ino.” Hut, alas I Nino had been deputed to the 
kitchen a few* minulc*s before in scarcli of the receipt 
for the artichauts a la liarir/nuh and 1 was, therefore, 
compelled to support this ponderous ma^s unheeded, 
unobserved. In spite of the alarm end the personal iii- 
conveuienc(' which 1 felt, for the big drops of perspira- 
tion wc’-e rolling down my face, and every muscle was 
strained to the utmost, y(‘t was there something so ridi- 
'eulous in the whole scene, that had it not been for tliat 
livid countenance so close to my own, those goggling, 
l)rotruding evel)alis so close to miius it would almost 
have created laughter; but it was too horrible ! 1 shall 

never forget the expression of that face ; it will haunt 
ine to my dying day. 

“ How long I miglit have remained in ihi.s ludicrous 
position I know' not, l()r every e»ne was busy and boiste- 
rous, chatting and laughing* with his neighbour; even 
the traitor l^a Hernartiiere i\ad turned away, and was 
Low in full heat of a good story, which ho was recouut- 
to liis com])anion on the other side, leaving me, as 
he imagined, fully oecMpied with the seduction of the 
iirchhishop. At kngrn, my ueliverance was accom- 
plished ; the ever-w*atcliful iSiuo, all breathless and pant- 
ing hot from the kitchen, pevecived my danger even 

Y 
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from the door of the b«nnqnctin"-hall, and, bounding 
across the floor, seized his master by the collar and 
pulled him backwards with violence into his chair, where 
he lay motionless. By a simultaneous movement, as if 
attracted by some magic sjK'll, llie whole company turned 
at once towards us; — a cry of horror burst irom the 
guests at the contemplation of that ghastly countenance. 
The eonfusioti of course became general, every scat 
was abandoned, and the guests crowded round us with 
rccommeiulations and oilers of assistance; but the scream- 
ing voice of the piebald ‘ Nino' was heard loud above the 
hubbub and confusion. ‘ i.eave him to me; I know him 
of old. Siaiul back. Lord, as if this were the first time ! 
You see he only wants to breathe, ami he can't, because his 
teeth an* close d.’ W ith these words he seized upon tl]c 
poor archbishop, and alter looking round the table in 
vain for an instrument, he drew from his poekf’t a luige 
iron door-key, and attempted, with the ('ifort of a ller- 
eiiles, to force it hetwetui the set, clenched jaws of the 
arclibisho]). Hut, alas ! they wen? already set anti 
elt'nched in death, and no buman power could now 
avail. 

llis flrandour was dead; the melancholy lliet was 
Too visible to all present, exeeptiiig^ iiuhaMi, to the ob- 
tuse p(T(‘('pt ions of ‘ Nino,’ who, in spite of reinoii-* 
strance* and opposition, would itisist on repealing hi^ ex- 
peiiinenf, until at la-r, witli a lauTihle crash, the strong 
front lec'tli (»t' th(‘ arclibi'^hop gave? way : and, rout'd by 
the certitude oi hi< misfortune, the unhappy Nino hurst 
into a veil (jf d( >pair uliieh echoed to the very roof oi 
the apartment. 1 h rivc' voii to judge of the ellect oi 
tlu‘ who!,; sf'riK', and of tlu‘ extent ot the aj>pt fife with 
which we re turned to lh<f t.lble when the ugly slgi»t was 
rem(A<’d ; and yet. no sooner ])ad the ghastly ef)ipse, 
borne iiprni ineifs slnmlders, and followed bv the liowl- 
irig NiiJO, j)as.-ed li, rough the yawning door, than the 
conversation was resurmcl, perhaps even with nnar 
energy than before' ; the jingling' of glassc's, the clatter 
of knives, were renewed with even more noisy gh'c, and 
soon, to all aj>j)carane{*, the very memory of the awiui 
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circumstance to which we had all borne witness seemed 
to have been forgotten, for the laughter and the shout- 
ing, the eager gesture and the noisy discussion, were re- 
sumed, as if nought hud happened to disturb the har- 
mony of the meeting. 

‘‘ The due meed of lying toasts were likewise bawled 
forth ; vows for the ‘ Fraternity of Europe,^ and ‘ Uni- 
versal Unionf &c., with some few favourite names, were 
also shouted with much riot and applause. Disputes of 
the most animated kind, concerning the rival merits of 
divers of our public men, were also started and quell(‘(l, 
but never once was the sul)ject with which every heart 
must have needs been full made the topic of a single 
observation. 1 observed that many, while loudest and 
most clamorous in their discourse, \vould east a shud- 
dering glance towards the chair wdiicli had s() lately 
been hlh’d with the violet robes and ])ortly dignity of 
the Lord Arc’hl)isho]>, and which stood now empty and 
reproachful by my sitlc : tluai, by a sudden elfort, turn 
a\va\', and grow more clamorous and noisy lliau before ; 
bvit, as I have already said, not once was the subject of 
ills miserable tieatb alluded to in any one of the num- 
berless s{K‘eches which were subse(|iiently uttered. One 
would liavo thought that he laid been iorgolten on the 
instant, alliiough h’.s cover still viMuained \ipi)u tlie 
};oard, and his jcuvcdled snutr-I)(JX still sparkled beside 
it. \\ hil(‘ vet the very presence of’ the man hovered 
round us, he was, to outward seeuiiug, as miieli uii- 
lliouglu of as ihoiigli be bad never been.” 

Tills storv gave rise' to others of liie same nature, and 
many were the anecdotes relatc'd of sudden death — the 
summons wliieh slailles imm in the midst of revelry and 
I'sslival, at couneil-l)oard or in the jiulgmenl-seat. iSomc 
ot these aia* well known, ollitus woukl have but small 
interest for lh(‘ gentrai reader, but one of the most 
curious was told l)y the priiice himself \vilh the piquant 
raeluess in wlii(‘h he so mucli excelled, and w hicli has 
graven the history in o'y memory, it liappened during 
a time, too, which pos»>essed a m^culiar interest to me — 
a time which, in spile of its Importance, has found but 

Y 2 
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few clironiclcrs — the period of the occupation of Paris 
by the allied armies, and the visit of the sovereigns of 
Europe, in 181o. Men’s minds were so agitated by the 
crowding of events the one upon the other, by dread 
anticipations of what would come next, that public 
feeling was taken by surprise, and scarcely had ti nu' to 
set u]) its own standard, or leisure to record its own im- 
pressions ; this 1 take to be the reason why so few of the 
memoirs of our day contain any special description oF 
the state of society at that time. 

I had been dining with a circle of wary, cver-watch- 
ful dij>lomates of the lesser kind, Russians, Austrians, 
and Prussians,” began the j^rince ; “ everv word had 
been weighed in the balance of prudence and prcroiftincc 
before 1 had ventured to give it utterance. Not a syl- 
lai)le of the conversation of others had been permitted 
to fall unheeded on iny car, and llie extreme Umsioii of 
intellect which it had re(|uircd, both in weighing my 
own words and in watching those of others, had, at last, 
so wearied my mind, that I experienced a feeling oF 
vacancy, an exhaustion of moral ])ower, which might ho 
compared to notlfing but iiu'briation. W’hmi the re[)asi 
was over, 1 strolled Forth on foot to seek my •old friend 
an<I (‘omforter, Rergasse. I knew ])y expr'rience that an 
hour s[)ent with him would n*^tort‘ my spirit to its ('([iii- 
librium, and soothe, by t(u* eoiinter-irritation of his fund 
oi whimsical argument, llu‘ agitation oF my nervous 
svstem. He was not at home, however, and 1 was 
turning away, disap])oint('d, from his lodgings, when hir' 
valet, an old conlidcntial servant, followed me with llie 
infoianation, that, if 1 needed Moiisicmr V(‘ry much, he 
had leFi word where lu* was to he found; lu* had gone 
to the at Madame de KnidcTiePs ; it was to he a 

grand gala night at her house, and the Ihuperor Alex- 
ander was to he amc>]jg the gu(‘st.s 1 

“'J'his iidhrmation, of course, roused me at once from 
tin? fatigue and lethargy <)f iny <liplomatic dinner, and 
I determined to do that night what 1 had never done* 
before, in spite of the freejneuu solicitations of the fan 
philosDjthf: lifrrsell, go Ut ‘ thi* .wirh: at Madame d.' 
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Krudcner’s nay, there was something in the very pro- 
ject which seemed to revive my flagging spirits, and I 
set forth on my expedition, determined to be amused ; 
tills object being already more than half attained by the 
very determination alone. 

When I arrived in the Rue dc Clery, where Madame 
dc Kriidener then resided, I found the street impassable 
— a crowd of carriages of every description filling it from 
one end to the other. I immediately jierccived among 
the number admitted into the court-yard the plain green 
carriage and unpretending liveries of the Emperor 
.\Iexandcr. It is an extraordinary thing how time and 
place will suddindy tend to the development of certain 
^entiments, which, even if they have existed before, 
have, jierhaps, been rather repulsed than eiu'oiiragcd. 
Thus it was with me on the night in cpiestion. No 
sooner had 1 beheld the ])rcssiire of the crowd, the 
difli(‘iilty of obtaining admittance into the sanctum of 
^ladame de Krudener, than I was seized with an inde- 
scribable longing to press forward, and a regret that I 
had never been to her receptions b( fore. It was some 
time l.'cforc 1 could force my way through the dense 
mass of visitors which obstructed the staircase. How- 
ever, in all matters, great or small, everything happens 
to those who know liow ti> wait with patience, and my 
turn did come in due course, and I also found myself 
ushered into the mighty jiresence. How diflerent did 
1 find this hia'tdiiic from tliose 1 had witnessed at her 
former residence ! 

‘‘The wlh)lc scene of firmer davs flashed upon me, 
as 1 made my way through the rooms towards the sanc- 
torum wherein the divinity of the place sat (mshrined in 
mysterious and hallowed sceluslon. When I had last 
beheld her, before lier dejiartiire fur Riga, she was in the 
bloom of yoiitli and beauty ; her comjdcxion, of ex- 
quisite fairness, bespoke hei northern origin, while the 
delicate and graceful form bore all t]\c softness ot the 
south. The long rin^^^'ts of giddcn hair which shaded 
hor face in stieh rich luxuriance had hemi the theme of 
many an ode and sonnet, while her grace in the dance 
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had made many an unlia])py ^Gustave’ among the sad 
incroyahirs of the ihiy. 

1 now found her, after a lapse of years, the same 
in all things, and vet, how strangely altered ! Her youth 
was gone ; and iier hcauty, of wliich she still possessed 
some little share, no longer satisfied that ardent thirst of 
admiration, that morbid, eager craving for popularity, 
wiiieh had possessed her soni from her childhood up- 
wards. 8he had been greeted witli divine honours, and 
divinity slu' would insist upon remaining, in spite of thg 
change which had taken place i)oth in herself and in lua* 
worsliip])ers. She had exchanged her ])edcstal of ala- 
baster, wreathed with roses, for one of mere painted 
pasteboard, and only maintained lier aplomh upon its 
narrow surface bv the strangest ellbrts and contortions. 
It was a curious scene ; such a one as I should have 
thought it im]K)ssil>le to see enacted in the ninetet iuli 
century. 

Idic rooms were crowded; and, with an adinirahle 
comprehension. of theatrical display, the fair hostess re- 
mained in the tiirtliermost of all from tlu^ entranee. A 
space of the wiilih of the doorways through which you 
had to ]):iss was ke])! va(‘ant for the a]>proaeh of strangers. 
It was thus that, through a long lamr of curious gazers, 
I was e'(m fbrec'd to wend my way towards the place 
where Aladame de Krudemer sat, in Iut hallowe^l .and 
almost solitary glory. In the midst (»f all that w.as 
singidar in this extraortlinary reee])tion, what struck me 
most was tln.‘ unearthly silence* which reigned in the 
as.semhly. Not a word was uttered above a whisper, 
and the few' gre(‘tings of fricndlv recognition with which 
I was hailed as I passed tlirongli the suvni chamljcrs, all 
crowded to exce ss, were scarcely aiidihle from the low 
tone in which llicy wa re nttcred. 'J'he roc)in which 
JVIadame liad hoiUiiircd w ilh hcT preference was a very 
small l)oudoir at the extreme eml of the apartment. 1 
obscrvctl in a monumt that those whi(‘h I htul traversed 
were dimly and poorly lighicHl, although there was 
animation eiiough imparted to the assembly by the gay 
parure of the ladie.s, and the glittering uniforms of a 1 
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nations, which were gathered there ; but the effect was 
so artistically managed, that, as you looked forward 
down a narrow, shaded vista, the single point brilliantly 
lighted — the white dress of the lady, became the imme- 
diate centre of attraction. 

‘‘Madame received me most graciously, and I will 
confess that it was not without some emotion that 1 bent 
low to kiss her hand. She courteously reminded me of 
former times, and, in the sweetest tones Avhich ever fell 
upon the human ear, rej)roached me gently for my tardy 
'compliance with her oft-repeated invitation. There 
certainly was something irresistible in her voice and 
manner ; for I, who had come prcj>ared to resist, yielded 
to the charm without a struggle, and gazed at lier with 
an interest which 1 had little exjK'Cted to feel. She was 
at that time fast verging towards the dreaded forty, and 
it was even said that it was merely owing to the disiigree- 
ment in the two calendars that she liad not already 
passed that fatal boundary, and she defended herself, 
with most amusing earnestness, against the charge 
brought forward by the evil-disposed ]>ersons who ac- 
cused her of being both ‘ visionary and quadragenary.’ 
However, Time had dealt kindly v ith her, having left 
traces of his passage more iijK)n her tigure than her face. 
]h)th Iiad increased and spread : the bloom and fresh- 
ness had <lej)arled, hut wrinkles and suffusion had not 
yet arrived. 

She was attired in a robe of her own invention, 
made of some kind of woollen stuff of the purest white, 
long, full, and Howing, with sleeves which reached to the 
very ground; the whole was edged with silver, and the 
robe was confined at the waist by a silver girdle. Her 
hair, which w as still beautiful as ever, although not (juitc 
of so bright a golden hue as I remembered it, hung loose 
down her back and over her bosom, reaching to the 
waist in the most beautiful ringlets, which, whether the 
effect of nature or of art, were well calculated to enhance 
the expression of her inspired attitudes. There w^as 
exquisite coquetry in the manner in which, by a gentle 
rnovement, she sliook tbe ringlets from her brow, in 
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.order to clear her vision, when any new visitor drew 
near, and in the peculiarly graceful motion with which 
she would draw her hand now and then across her eyes, 
as if to shade the light for an instant, during which the 
snowy fingers, laden with gems, glistened through the 
drooj)ing curls with an effect perfectly bewildering. 

She was reclining upon a low divan which ran along 
the wall, supported by cushions of crimson velvet, which 
set off her fair complexion and tlic dazzling whiteness 
of her dress to the greatest advantage. On one side 
stood the Emperor Alexander, attired in a suit of black, 
wdth no mark of liis high rank save the glittering star of 
brilliants on his bosom. If he had come prepjfred to 
heighten the effect of iMadame dc Krudener's tableau^ 
he could not have adopted a costume and bearing more 
in harmony with her intentions. On the other side, 
leaning backward in his chair, with the most perfect 
nonchalance imaginalile, sat the King of Prussia en jirr-- 
sonne. Before I had recovered from the surprise which 
the latter discovery had occasioned, my hand was seized 
in a friendly grasp by my old friend and ally, Bergasse, 
who, together with a sombre, wild-looking individual, 
was seated on a low stool at the feet of the ])rophctess, 
both having, apparently, been occupied in transcribing 
the words which fell from her lips, for each was armed 
with a caijnn and pencil-case. 

When I had paid my respects to the lady, I ’was 
about to retire, as I supj)osed was the eticjuette for casual 
visitors, but I was destined to feel the advantage of 
possessing a ‘friend at court,’ for Bergasse drew me 
gently back, and led me to a scat in the corner of the 
room, where I remained an observer, unol)served, of all 
that was going on around me. Bergasse endeavoured, 
for a moment to satisfy my curiosity by a few brief 
answers to my whispered (jucstions, but he had no time 
to waste upon a poor, uninitiated novice like my.sclfi and 
he soon left me, and resumed his seat i}y the side of his 
necromantic-looking companion. However, from the 
fe\v short words he had found time to utter, he in- 
formed me that I was in great good luck that evening, 
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for Madame de Krudencr was in one of her most ecstatic 
moods, and had already three times experienced the state 
of extase^ and, while under this influence, had given 
utterance to some of the most powerful and most beau- 
tiful prophecies and denunciations, which himself and 
his friend had most righteously transcribed, word for 
word, and in the order of their utterance. 

‘ Who is your companion ?’ said I, pointing to the 
long, thin figure in black which remained gathered up 
at the feet of the lady. 

‘ That is our new xUnmim^ returned Bergasse, tri- 
umphantly. ^ It is Jiing Stilling, who has left home, 
family, aitd friends, to follow our inspired mistress. I 
have attached myself to Madame dc Krudener from ad- 
miration and conviction; he has done so from the sym- 
pathy of mystic science, the strongest of all ties. Howl 
regret, my friend, that I began not life as I now am envy- 
ing it, in communion with the lofty-minded, the inspircd.\ 
llow I grieve now over the time lost, the unan^bitious 
aims of rny youth I Why come you not with us? In 
our existence is true happiness only to be found.’ 

“ What further he would have added I know not, for, 
just then, the dull, sepulchral voice of Jiing Stilling 
called him by his name, and he slunk back to his side, 
leaving me to contcmjilate the scene before me. 

There was a moment of deadly silence after Ber- 
gasse had regained his scat. Madame de Krudencr sat 
motionless, staring with fixed, unmeaning gaze, upon 
the vacant space l)efore her. The l:imjK'ror Alexander 
stood in passive expectation, not a muscle of his features 
disturbed, while the King of Prussia, who at that time 
never left his side, and never turned his gaze from the 
autocratical countenance, looked at it now with more 
intent and searching earnestness. Presently the seeress 
started from her dream, and slowly arose from the divan 
where she had been reclining. She waved her arm aloft, 
while yet her fixed gaze wavered not, and moved a stej> 
nr two forward. Nothing could exceed the grandeur of 
licr appearance at tout moment. The long robe in wlfu'h 
she was enveloped drooped in graceful folds about her 
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person, and the loose sleeve fell back from the extended 
arm, and displayed its ronnded form and snowy whiteness 
willi most bewitching effect. She spoke — her voice was 
deep and solemn, and its accents fell with slow and uica- 
sured cadence on the ear. 

‘ Let us l>ray,’ said she ; then paused ; while I could 
hear from the rooms beyond, and which I bad traversed 
on my entrance, that jieciiliar agitation and bustle which 
precedes the change ot position in churches. ‘ J.et us 
pray ; all, sinners that yc are, sink upon your kneels, and 
beg forgiveness from the God of heaven I’ exclaimed she, 
in a louder tone : and in a moment, while yet she stood 
with arms uplifted, and with her head thrown back, every 
person present, from Alexander, the autocrat of all the 
llussias, to the very waiters who had been handing the 
refreshments to the company, sank down upon their 
knees, and bowed their forclicads to the very ground ! 
She herself knelt not, but remained standing, while she 
poured forth a ])rayer, spoken in earnest and burning 
language ; words of which I have not been able to recal 
a syllabic to mciiiorv, so absoiLed was I in contempla- 
tion of all that was passing. I verily believe tliat of all 
that multitude — for I think there must have been at least 
five hundred persons present — there was not a soul save 
myself who had dared to rcnuiin seated ; and with me it 
was neither mockery nor bravado y hieli had caused me 
to disobey the injunction, but at the moment I was so 
taken by surprise, so absorbed with the novelty of the 
scene, that I was searcelv eonseicins of the irnproju'icty 
of which I was guilty. To speak truth, I was busy com- 
paring the eireiuustaiiecs now passing before me with 
those under which I had last beheld iMadame de Krude- 
rier ; Garat, the opera singer, and IkTiiardin dc St. 
l^ierre were tlum her. supporters. Sounds of mirth aiul 
festivity, the light Jiorituri of (iarat, the inildly-caustic 
declamation of Bernardin, had given jdacc to the solemn 
tones of the prophetess, tlic language of love and gal- 
lantry to the language of prayer, 

“ She continued, for the space of at least an hour, in 
a state of inspiration, never ceasing, during all that time, 
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to hold on her discourse with the same unhesitating; elo- 
quence. She spoke of Alexander, ^ the white angel of 
the north,’ predicting for him and his descendants, glory, 
happiness, and honour, unlimited sway from the rising 
of the sun to the setting of the same. Then did she re- 
vert to the black angel of the south, foretelling that he 
^ would escape from his second cage like a chained 
lion.’ 

The prophecies were uttered with a self-confidence, 
an imjdicit belief, which I could not but admire — it was 
so well calculaled to inspire the same feeling in others. 
The only drawback was the rellcction that none of them 
had as yet come true. 

This state of extase lasted for some time after the 
prayer was ended, during which the whole assembly re- 
mained kneeling. I bent forward and looked through 
the open door; not a single gesture of impatience, not a 
single wandering glance, could 1 detect among the crowd. 
Every head was bent low. Some even kissed the very 
floor ; and it really was a curious sight to behold those 
dainty ladies, those gaily-dressed courtiers, whose cos- 
tume of white kcrsevmere knee-breeches and silk stock- 
ings was anything but favourable to the kneeling 
posture, remain thus, without a murmur, so long as it 
pleased the fair preacher to hold them in expectation 
that she would resume her discourse. 

The ])rayer was ended at length, and every one 
arose, gently, without confusion and without noise, and 
sank again into their seats in silent meditation, which 
continued undisturbed by a single sound for several 
minutes. The j)rophetes.s had fallen back upon her 
ottoman, and her golden locks coinjilctely buried her face 
beneath their shad()w\ I wnnild have given much to have 
been sure of the expression of her countenance, for once 
I became aware that her eye sought mine, and then I 
observed that she turned aside to avoid my scrutiny. 
Bergasse sprang to my side in delight and triumjfli. ‘ Is 
she not splendid?' iiupiired he, with a naiVetc of tone 
and manner at which 1 was highly amused. ‘ You have 
heard her in her glory to-night,’ he whispered in my ear. 
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with an air of the greatest mystery, while liis counte- 
nance changed from the expression of childish admira- 
tion, which it had worn when he had addressed me, to tliat 
of awe and wonder — ‘ She has had a pressentiment, and is 
under its influence still.’ He took my arm, and walked 
wdth me through the crowd into the adjoining rooiy. 

As I left the sacred boudoir, I beheld the ‘ \vhitc 
angel of the north’ in busy conversation with the pro- 
phetess, and the unhappy King of Prussia bending for- 
ward, eager to catch the slightest syllable which fell from 
the lips of the speakers ; but the effort was vain ; his 
neck was too short, and his eye wandered from the one 
to the other with the restless, un([uiet look of a person 
afflicted with deafness. 

“ Bergasse turned to me as soon as wc were alone. 
^ There is something dreadful about to happen,’ said lie, 
in a solemn whisper. ‘ She has had her pressenthnmt to- 
night, and she has never deceived us yet. Something 
awful is about to occur here ; in this very apartineni, 
perhaps in this very room, upon the very spot where we 
now are standing !’ He seized my arm, and drew me 
nearer to his side, then added — ‘ ^My dearest friend, 
some one is about to die beneath this very roof!’ 1 
drew back aghast; but Bergasse seemed too much 
f jcuhe by his subject to care if even he himself were the 
victim, provided the prophecy of his divinity came true. 
‘ Yes,’ added he, with a grim smile, ^ she has felt that 
death is walking amongst us ; he is now, at this moment, 
choosing his victim. She has insisted on my sending 
home my nephew. She wished me to depart also, Imt 1 
must not leave her. Kven while I am dallying with you, 
I am losing the precious \vords wliich fall with such 
sweet unction from her tongue.’ 

“ He left me abruptly, and hurried liack to the 
boudoir of Madame dc Kriidencr, while 1 remained lost 
in astonishment, to think that the man, who had once 
dealt terror into the heart of the boldest satirist that ever 
existed — he who had for awhile, by his energy and sar- 
castic bittenu'ss alone, arrested the hea<llong progros ol 
Beaumarchais, and turned the jiopular tide of ridicule 
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against him who had so long ridiculed all things with im- 
punity, should have thus become, in his old age, the 
puling slave of a self-deluded impostor, who was prompted 
in the comedy she was 'playing by the wild vagaries of 
the ex-tailor, Jiing Stilling. I left the soirde with 
feelings of mingled pity and disgust, to which was added, 
a strange suspicion concerning the motive which actuated 
the ^ wiiite angel of the north’ in thus making this public 
display of his admiration of the prophetess, and consent- 
ing to be made one of the coryphees in the theatrical re- 
presentations she was thus in the habit of giving. 

‘‘ I was scarcely awake the next morning, when Ber- 
gassc rushed into my room, exchriming, in a tone of 
triumph, ^ She did not deceive — it was true — the 
scnt'nnvnt was justified ! Why did you not stay till later? 
— you would have seen the truth with your own eyes, 
and have been an unbeliever no longer.’ With the 
artful tact of a professed marvel-monger, ho allowed 
me time for rcilection after he had pronounced these 
words, and then resumed, as soon as he perceived that I 
had collected my wandering senses. 

“ ‘ You were no sooner gone, my friend, than her 
inspired prophecy of last evening was fulfilled. 1 was 
seated where you had left me, at her feet, when a young 
man of the Neajiolitan embassy, who had been hovering 
around the door, gathered sufficient courage to enter 
the l)()udoir and make his bow to Madame de Krudcncr. 
Ills name was Carascola; lie had arrived but a few 
days since from Naples. •Madame dc Krudencr had 
known his mother, and, in courtesy and kindness, felt in 
duty i)ound to ask him some few (piestions eoncerning 
the jirospccts and intentions which had led him to 
Baris, lie had answered her (piestions with that em- 
barrassed timidity with wliich young men arc used to 
Fcply to their superiors, and Madame de Krudencr had 
already dismissed him, and turned again to the while 
angel of the north,” whose conversation had been in- 
terrupted by the ' )uug maids entrance, when suddenly 
t^hc started from the sofa, as though a pistol -shot had 
been fired through licr brain, and, darting on me a look 
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of terror, she exclaimed, faintly, Bergassc, the hour is 
come — nought can save us from the approach of our 
Sovereign Lord and Master. He is here — his choice is 
made.” At that very instant, I give you my honour as 
a gentleman, 1 beheld Carascola, who was leaving us, 
full of youthful s[)irit, to gain tlie outer room, fall for- 
ward upon the floor, without stumbling, without resist- 
ance, without convulsion, but rather, as it were, sink 
down softly as tlioiigh seeking repose, and there lie 
stretched his liill lenglli, without sense and without 
motion. A crowd soon gathered round him, and they 
raised him up : liis countenance was pale and his fea- 
tures frightfully swrtllen, even in that minute ; a doctor 
who was present opened a vein upon the forehead, but 
it was all of no avail. She had spoken truth. Death 
had chosen his victim, and that victim w^as (hirascola.’ 

Snell was the talc* which Bergasse had come so early 
to mv bedside to tell me. I ascertained, that very ilay, 
that it was true in evtuv ])artieular, and was certainly 
an extraordiiKirv ju’oof of the possibility of an almost 
su{H rnatural eomeidence. I doubt not that Madame 
de Krudener had often exjM rieneed these prcssr/i/uncNs 
before, but 1 imich dt)ubt whetber any oik^ of theni ever 
came true so rapidly, so apropos^ as in this ease. Lhc 
young man bad evidently been in a bad stale of Ik allli, 
perhaps subjec t to (its, in .m liis ehildhocjd, and on this 
occasion the excitement of meeting witli the august 
personage be had eonu' to vi>it, the heal of the room, 
the emotion of the jirayer and pro[)hecies, must liave 
caused a congestion ol‘ tlic' brain. 1 can, liowever, 
vouch for the (’ntirc* truth of the fact 1 have related ; 
von must vonrselves arranu’c the causes, according to 
your own sec'ptieism or ])owcrs of helicd.” 

Ihe princc! arose as he- conchuled his story; his 
toilet w.'is eompl(‘l(Ml, and lie was relc'asc'd from his tor- 
mentors. 1 was sorry to behold the morning confercuco 
thus hreakijgg nj), for J could have listened on until sun- 
set. I dai^d, iuAvever, to hazard one single (pu'stioui 
Did you ever sec* .Madame do Krudener after this?*’ 

The prince bit Ills slij) slily. ‘‘ Never so close as on 
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tlmt night,” returned he ; but from a distance, as such 
great luminaries should only be gazed at by vulgar 
mortals like ourselves. It was at the review of Alex- 
ander’s troops, in the plaiiie ties Vertiis, a ceremony of 
which she has left us such a flaming description. But, 
alas ! already was she no longer the object of exclusive 
adoration to tlje ^ white angel of the north,’ for 1 ob- 
served that, his head was often close under the pink 

bonnet of Madame du C , while the yellow ringlets 

and broad straw hat of Madame de Krudenor were left 
to float unheeded in the wind. The ]:)urposc for which 
he had been playing the comedy of such assiduous at- 
tendance at her prayer-meetings waS evidently answered, 
and he cared no longer to expose himself to ridicule for 
her sake. Soon after this she left Paris for ever, and I 
beheld her no more. But rny^ niece, who, like many 
of her sex, was infatuated with the eloquence and 
talents of Madame de Krudoner, followed her to the 
Greuzachcr Horn, whither siu; had retired. Here she 
sank lower in the scale, and no longer preached to kings 
and emperors, but to an immense army of ragged pro- 
selytes, whom her generosity in almsgiving, more than 
lier ])ious exhortations, liad diawn around her. This 
same aianv followed her, 1 believe, in all her wanderings ; 
and 1 am told that at her death the little colony esta- 
blished itself at Karasouba/ar, where it is flourishing 
still, and where almost divine honours are paid to her 
remains; pilgrimages arc perti)rmed to her tomb to this 
very day, and miracles are wrought as freely as at many 
other shrines. 

“It is certain that the gamcvliieh Alexander deemed 
it worth his while to ]flay was a deep one, for il> object 
has not been discovered to this very day. 1 know’, 
from the i)est aiithoriry, that for a long time he coun- 
terfeited entire obedience to her commands — fasted, 
prayed, and wept, beat his bosom and tore his hair, when 
she so ordered it — took the wiiolc responsibility of the 
absurd and chi Id ^'h project of the llt)ly Alliance upon his 
own shoulders — and, in short, gave himself up to the 
guidance of one whom lie feigned to consider as Heaven- 
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inspired. And when the allied sovereigns — who had 
all, at first, been blinded by the tinsel of the framework 
of that famous treaty — turned round and laughed it to 
scorn, shamed by the blunt good sense of England, who 
had pronounced the document unintclligihle^ and refused 
to sign, Alexander — whether from misplaced amour 
-propre. or from real conviction, still remains a mystery 
— would never consent to withdraw his signature. What- 
ever may be the merits of the conception of that mighty 
work, it certainly sprang from the brain of Madame de 
Krudener alone ; but when comj)limcnted upon the 
stupendous, though ^ unintelligible,’ design, it was her 
wont to rc])Iy witli great modesty, while she flung back 
her ringlets and looked towards Heaven, ‘ Tlie Jloly 
Alliance is the immediate work of God. It is lie who 
has chosen me for his weak, uncertain instrument, and 
it is He who has inspired me with the idea of uniting 
the sovereigns of Europe in the holy bonds of brotherly 
love, for the good of the great luinian family under their 
charge.’ 

The j)rince had moved towards the door even before 
his words were (piite concluded, and, to iny regret, lu 
turned and bowed to ns on the threshold, and then 
passed out. It was the hour for hu>iness, and lie re- 
tired to his own study until the carriage was announced 
for his morning drive. 

That very evening, the courier from Paris brought iiu 
the summons to re})air to my station, w'hich 1 dared iiol 
disobey; that official sniniuons, sealed with the ollicial 
seal, and stamped with the oHicial which strike^ 

such terror into the liearts of youthfiil aspirants to (li|)l(^- 
matic fame. I have grown older and wiser since that 
time, and have in my turn despatched many an official 
summons to strike terror into the heart of some diplo- 
matic tyro. I have liveil to satisfy even my mothers 
ambitious ho])es, and have liad iny full share, both ol 
diplomatic toils and their glittering reward ; but I can 
never look back without an overwhehning gratitude ane 
regret towards the time when, unknown and obscure, J 
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passed those pleasant hours in the society of the great 
and illustrious Prince de Talleyrand, during that short 
vacation at Valencay. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


It was scarcely six o'clock, on the morning of the 
17 th of May (1838 ), when I bent my steps towards the 
old hotel in the Rue St. Plorcnlin, with a mind full of 
sad misgivings ; for when, at a late hour on the evening 
previous, 1 had fjuitted it, I had been but slightly en- 
couraged to hope that another day could possibly be 
granted to its ])rt)iid and gifted owner. The dull grc}'- 
dawn was just struggling to rise above the tall chestnuts 
of the Tuilcries. All was still silent ; and as I pulled 
the heavy bell, its echo reverberated througli the vast 
court-yard with a sound almost unearthly. I did not 
})ause at tlie porter's lodge to iiupiire news of the night, 
for the first object which met my eye was the physician s 
carriage, and 1 rushed at once to the foot of the grand 
staircase, which I had so often ascended with feelings so 
far different from those I now exjierienced. The two 
stone figures of Silence, which stood on each side of the 
gigantic portal, humid and dripping witli the morning 
fog, stiTiCK a chill to my very soul. Those huge lions, 
which had so often been compared to the insatiate lions 
of Venice, now reminded me of those mute and motion- 
less watchers carved by the marble gates of an ancient 
sepulchre. It seemed as if every object were already 
enveloped in tlmt atmosphere of death, and that the 
old mansion, at all times sad and dreary, was already 
pervaded with Ur* odour of the tomb. 

z 
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What gave a colouring to this idea was the total 
silence which reigned around, where in general, even at 
this early hour, all was hurry and business. The ante- 
chamber was deserted, for the anxious domestics had 
crowded one and all to the apartment nearest to that 
occupied by their beloved master, in order to obtain the 
earliest information resj)ecting the ))rogrcssof his malady. 
There jKnhaps never existed a person who, with so little 
apparent etfort, ]H)ssessed in so great a degree the ])ower 
of conciliating the afibetions of his dependents as the 
Prince de Talleyrand. Of those who were with him at 
that moment, all had, with few exce])tions, grown grey 
in his service; while of those who had startetl in their 
career with him in his youth, none reinaiiu'd : he had 
lived to see them all go down belbre him into the grave. 
The ])rinee had always beeti accustomed to treat his 
chief domestics as ]iersons worthy ot‘ confidence, and 
many a subject of the highest importance, which had 
been nursed with the greatest secrecy through the 
bureaux of the Foreign oflice, has be en discussed at full 
length, and with all liberty ol speech, bidore his valct- 
dc-cbainbrc. It was, indeed, his custom for many 
years l^efore his d('atb to select the hour allotted to his 
t{>ilet for the transaction of th(' most important afhiirs, 
and the discussion of the most weighty poliiic’s, and 
never, iijxm any oeeasioti. was he known to ^lismiss liis 
valet frotn the ehaitilxa'. l^■rha])^ somt* apology may he 
found tor this a])})arent carele-^ncss in the fact of his 
trust having nevi r been betrayed. 

Idle m(»t nmiarkable ol’tlie whole triiie was decidedly 
the venerabh* Court iade, oik* to wiiom, by reason of liis 
long services and devoted altacliment, the jirince allowed 
a greater latitude than to any ollu'r, and vhose homely 
remarks, and slirc wd observations upon passing events, 
afforded liim the greatest amusement, d his mati had 
entered the prince's service long Ik lore the breaking out 
of the fir>t revolution, and died, “still in those voluntary 
bonds,” during tin* embassy to London. It was said 
that the grief which he experienctKl in eonsefjucnce ot 
being left in Paris, owing to bis advanced age and grow- 
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ing infirmities, contributed, in a great measure to hasten 
his deatli. Uis attachment was rather that of a member 
of the canine species than of a human being. During 
the early years of his service, he had partaken of all the 
vicissitudes of the ever-changing fortunes of his master. 
The ])rincc would take a peculiar delight in recounting 
to strangers the story of his flight to America, when, in 
obedience to a secret friendly warning, he resolved to 
take his immediate departure. Courtiade was with him 
at the moment that he received the letter which was the 
cause of this decision, and the prince immediately con- 
fided to him the stej) he was about to take, at the same 
time advising him, as he had a wife and family to whom 
he w'ould doubtless wish to bid adieu before venturing 
on so long and perilous a journey, more especially since 
the period of his return must be distant and uncertain, 
tliat he shouUl let him de])art at once, and follow in the 
next packet w’hich should sail. Non, non,” re[)Iicd 
(\)urtiade, in the greatest agitation; “you shall not 
leave the country alone and unattended — 1 will go 
w’ith you; but only leave me till to-niurrow night!” 
“ That cannot be, Chmrtiadc,” returned the prince ; 
“ the delay will endanger our position, without being 
sullieiently long to l)e of service to yourself and your 
wnfe.” “Bah! chst bien de ina femme dont il s'agit!” 
exclaimed the valet, with the tears rushing to his eyes ; 
“ it is that accursed waslicrw'oman, w ho has got all your 
fine shirts and vour muslin cravats, and how, in heaven's 
name, will you be able to make an appearance, and in a 
foreign country too, without them?” 

I shall never forget the singular impression which 
Courtiade j)roduced u|)on me. I was admitted, as was 
usual w ith all [)ersons who came upon afiairs demanding 
attention and privacy, at the hour of the prince's toilet. 
It was a little while after the revolution of July, and 
just before his emba>sy to Jjondon. I found the re- 
nowned diplomatist seated tranquilly at his hiirean, 
’which mostly si i “d him both for writing and dressing 
table. It was, 1 believe, upon the very da\ that the 
prince was to take his farew^ell audience of Louis 

z 2 
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Philippe, ere he set out for England, and he was to 
appear upon this occasion in the usual court costume. 
One valet was busily occupied, with a most serious 
countenance, in powdering, with might and main, the 
thick masses of his long grey hair. Another was kneeling 
low at his feet, endeavouring, although with difficulty, 
from his constrained position beneath the table, to buckle 
the latchets of his shoes. His secretary was seated at 
the bureau beside him, occupied in opening, one after 
the other, a huge collection of letters with astonishing 
rapidity, scanning the contents of each, ([uictly throwing 
some into the wastc-i)apcr basket, and placing the rest 
in a pile beneath for the inspection of tlic prince. I 
could not but admire the savy froid w’ith which, while 
listening to my errand, to him personally of the hiizhest 
importance, he suffered himself to he invested with the 
embroidered paraphernalia of his official uniform. When 
the attire was completed, the door of the chamI)(T 
opened, and in stalked, with tottering steps, the aged, 
weather-beaten Courtiade, laden w ith divers small boxes, 
of various forms and sizes. These w’cre filled wulli the 
ribands and insignia of the multifarious orders with 
which the prince was decorated. It was curious to wit- 
ness the total indkference with which he suffered himself 
to be ornamented, as contrasted w ith the eager solemnity 
of Courtiade, to wdioin the desire to fill this office with 
becoming dignityi(for it w'as the only duty w’hich in his 
latest years devolved upon liiiuj had heeome the chief 
aim and object of exi'^tencc. 

I have been led into this involuntary digression by the 
remembrance of my own sensations as 1 traversed tlic 
now silent and deserted apartment, and was earrieil back 
in memory to that interview’, inwardly comparing the 
anticipations of such a moment with those by which 
niy soul was ou this occasion so depressed and saddened. 

When I entered the chamber where reposed the vete- 
ran statesman, he liad fallen into a profound shiinher, 
from which some amendment was augured by the phy- 
sicians, although it might partly be ascribed to the 
fatigue induced by tlic ovcr-cxcitcmcnt he bad under- 
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gone a few hours previously, in the performance of the 
last act of the chequered drama of his existence — his 
retractation ; an act which, after having been visited 
with praise and blame, with scorn or admiration, and 
each in an exaggerated degree, must for ever remain a 
mystery. It must have cost him much — those alone 
who were about him at the moment can tell how much 
— for he well knew that the eyes of all parties would be 
turned upon him, and that his motives would be dis- 
cussed under various considerations, according as the 
opinions or the interests of each were concerned: for 
tlicrc were many from whom praise was to him more 
bitter than blame, or even ridicule, from others ; and he 
knew well that none would view this step in its proper 
light, as a sacrifice small in itself — im{)ortant only be- 
cause it was the last, the sacrifice of every feeling, of 
every consideration, to the power to which he had 
taught every sentiment to bend for so many years, until 
it was saitl tliat all had been cruslicd by the mighty 
giant, — that love, revenge, even ambition, that all-ab- 
sorbing )>assion of the mastermind, had been led captive 
or perished in the struggle with his reason ! 

A report has gone abroad of his having been tor- 
mented and ])ersccuted, even on his death-bed, to exe- 
cute this deed. This is, however, far from the truth ; it 
had for some time occupied his thoughts, and among his 
papers have been found many proofs f amongst others, 
fragments of a correspondence with the Pope upon the 
subject, which must necessarily tend to confirm the as- 
sertion. But the fact is, he was influenced in this mea- 
sure, as in many other instances wherein he has drawn 
down the blame of the sticklers for consistency, hy the 
desire to spare })ain and trouble to his family ; he knew 
that his relatives would sufler much inconvenience by 
his resistance on his death-bed to the execution of cer- 
tain religious formalities, to which, in his Own mind, he 
attached not the slightest importance ; and whatever 
maybe stfited b his enemies with regard to the cold 
and calculating policy which had guided all his actions, 
it cannot be denied that he had ever held in view the 
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elevation and aggrandizement of his family. In this 
aim he had never been deterred, neither by diilness, nor 
incapacity, nor even by ingratitude ; and, as we have 
seen, he moreover made it his care beyond the grave : 
his ])ower{iil and ])assionIess soul rejected all the petty 
sentiments which actuate men of ordinary character: 
he was governed by his reason alone, and listened to 
nought beside. 

The slumber, or rather lethargy, into which the prince 
had fallen, had continued for about an hour after my 
arrival, and it was curious to obseive, as tinic drew on, 
the uneasiness which was manifested, even, alas ! by 
those iicarcst aiul dearest, lest tliis re])ose, however salu- 
tary, should (‘ndnre beyond the hour fixed by the king 
for his visit. It was with some difficulty that he was 
aroused from this oblivion, and made to com])rehend the 
importance of the event which was about to occur. He 
was scarcely lifted from his reclining position aiul seated 
on the edge of the bed, when, ])iiiiclual as the hand upon 
the dial, his majesty, f()lh)wcd by Madame Adelaide, en- 
tered the apartment. It was a study both for the moralist 
and ])ainter to observe the contrast between these tw'o 
intlividiials, as, seated thus side by side, beneath tlie 
canopy of those old green curtains, they seemed grouped 
as for tlio composition of some historical picture. It wtis 
startling to turn from the broad, expansive fondiead, the 
cairn and stoic Brow, and the long and shaggy locks 
which over>had()wctl it, giving to the dying statesman 
that lion-like expression of countenance, which had so 
often formed the theme of admiration to poets and to 
artists, and then to gaze upon the pointed crown, well- 
arranged the w hole outward hearing, taut sott peic 

hourgrnis^ of the king, wdio, even at this early hour of 
the morning, w'as attired, according to his eiisLoni, 
with the ntmOvSt jirccision and primness. I)c\spitc the 
old faded dressing-gown of the one, and tlic snuff-coloured 
coat, stiff* neckcloth, and polished bools of the otlier, the 
veriest barbarian could have told at a glance which was 
the “ last of the nol)los,” and which the “ f irst (Viti/eii 
of the empire. Ilis majesty was the first to break silence, 
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as in etiquette bound to do. It would be difficult to de- 
fine the expression which passed across his features as he 
contemplated what might be called the setting of his 
guiding-star. Pcrhaj)s he could not himself have ren- 
dered an account of the exact impression which the 
scene produced upon his mind. 

I am sorry, prince, to sec you suffering so much,” 
said he, in a low, tremulous voice, rendered almost in- 
audible by extreme emotion. 

Sire, YOU have come to witness the saffcrino;s of a 
dying man, and those who love him can have but one 
wish, that of seeing them shortly at an end.” 

This was uttered in that deep, strong voice so peculiar 
to liimsclfj and which age had not liad the power to 
weaken, nor the approach of death itself been able to 
subdue. The effect of the speech, short as it was, was 
indescribable, — the pause by which it was preceded, and 
the tone of reproach, calm and bitter, in which it was 
conveyed, produced an impression which will not be soon 
forgotten by those who were present. 

Tlie royal visit, like all royal visits of an unpleasant 
nature, was of the shortest duration possible. It was 
evident that his majesty felt it lobe an irksome moment, 
and that he was at a loss what ccHintenance to assume ; 
and, after uttering some expressions of consolation, he 
rose to take his leave, but too visibly pleased that the 
self-imposed task was at an end. II«rc the ]>rince once 
more, with his usual tact, came to his relief, by slightly 
rising and introducing to his notice those by whom he 
was surrounded, — his physician, his secretary, his prin- 
cipal valet, and his own private doctor ; and then a re- 
miniscence of the old courtier seemed to come across 
him, for with liis parting salutation he could not forbear 
a compliment, — “ Sire, onr house has received this day 
an honour worthv to he inscribed in onr annals, and one 
which my successors will remember with pride and grati- 
tude.” 

I must conii s that I was grievously disapj)ointed in 
the anticipati(.js which I had formed of this visit. Iliad 
looked upon it as the farcw^ell of the safely-landed 
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voyager (landed, too, amid storm and tempest) to the 
wise and careful ])ilot who had steered him skilfully 
through rock and breaker, and now pushed olf!, alone, 
amid the darkness, to he seen no more. liut no : there 
w'as the hurry and impatience of one to whom the scene 
was painful ; and that it was painful who can doubt ? 
There was, too, that evident secret self-applause in the 
perfonuaiice of an irksome duty ; but not the slightest 
expression of any one sentiment of friendshij) or attach- 
ment, such as I had imagined to have bound these two 
men together. A frieiul of mine — a man of great sense 
and discernment — to whom I made this observation, re- 
marked, drily, ‘‘ It is ]>laiii that his majesty has no fear 
to see him die ; but wait a little while, and we sliall see 
that he will have regret enough that he should be dead I'’ 

As a kind of relief to the gloomy side of the ])icturo, 
might be observed the anxious feminine Hurry displayed 
throughout the interview by -Madame Adelaide', who 
appeared to sutler much uneasiness lest the coldness of 
her royal brother should Ijc noticed, and who endea- 
voured, by a kindly display of interest and busy polite- 
ness, to make amends for what might appear wanting 
elsewhere. 

I should not, perhaps, have deonu'd it necessary to re- 
cord thus minutely the particular di'taiis of this scene, 
had not it already been so much dwelt upon in another 
light. Astonishment ami admiration, frivolous and 
exaggerated, have been expressed with regard to this re- 
markable act of* condescension on the ])art of i.ouis 
Phili[)[)e, as thougli royalty were alone exempt from the 
debt of manly and lionourable gratitude, ^^hy, there is 
not one of the sovereigns beneath whom 'I'alleyrand had 
lived, who would not Jiave hurried to show respect to 
the death-bed of tliis truly great statesman; and yet all 
had not been raised to the tiirone by bis means ! Napo- 
leon, the stern — the iron-hearted — even he would not 
have hesitated, because he scorned not to avow that he 
liad owed as much cd’ Jiis political success to tht; timely 
counsels of his minister fur foreign affairs as to his own 
skill and foresight. Louis Dixhuit — neither w'ould he 
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have clcemccl such a step beneath his dignity : lie, too, 
needed no reminding that he was deeply indebted to the 
Prince de Talleyrand, not perhaps for zeal and activity, 
but for what, according to time and circumstance, was to 
him of far more value — his wise, discreet, and generous 
forbearance : while Charles X. would have come, with 
pious resignation, to mourn the quenching of this last 
beacon of the old French aristocracy, and would have 
rejoiced that by his means it should have been extin- 
guished amid becoming dignity and honour. 

It was shortly after the departure of the king that 
the first symptoms of dissolution were observed by the 
])hysicians. The whole family, every member of which 
had been apprised of this, immediately gathered around 

the prince. The Duke de P was tlicrc among the 

number, and I could not forbear a smile as I remembered 
the satirical observation made by the prince himself, a 
short time before liis illness, u})on the occasion of rather 
a ceremonious vi>it from this personage, — lie leaves 
me in disappointment,*' said he, as he departed ; one 
would think, by his melancholy visage and hi^ lugubrious 
costume, that lie was deputed hither by some mtrepre^ 
neur des pomprs fiinvhresy 

Towards the middle of the day, the prince began to 
grow more restless and feverish. I could not resist the 
temptation of seeking relief from the stifled air of that 
close chamber, and passed through to the drawing-room. 
I was verily astounded at the scene which there met my 
eyes. Never shall I forget the impression produced by 
the transition from that silent room — that bed of suffer- 
ing — to the crowded apartment where “ trooj)s of friends*’ 
— all the vUte of the society of Paris — were assembled. 
There was a knot of busy ])oliticians, with ribbons at 
their button-lioles — some with powdered heads, some 
^vith bald heads, gathered around the blazing fire ; their 
animated conversation, although, by the good taste and 
feeling of him who directed it, conducted in a low tone, 
filling the apartrnc!*^ with its unceasing murmur. I ob- 
served, too, some o^ the diplomatist s oldest friends, who 
had come hither 1‘rom real and sincere attachment, and 
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who took no part in tlie eager debates of these political 
champions. 

Among otliers, the Count de M , he whom I had 

never seen but as the prime wit of all joyous reunions — 
whose pungent joke- and biting sarcasm have become the 
terror of bores and twaddlers, for they cling forever, like 
burrs, to those against whom they are hurled : — the only 
man, in short, with whom the prince himself dared not, 
upon all occasions, to measure himself in the keen skir- 
mish of intellect, now sat silent and sorrowful, a])art 
from the rest, apparently lost in thought, nor heeding 
the various details of the scene which was enacting 
around him, and which, had it been elsewhere, would not 
have failed to call forth some of the sharp and hitter 
traits of satire for which he is so much dreaded. In one 
corner was seated a coterie of ladies, discussing topics en- 
tirely foreign to the time and ]>lace. Sometimes a low 
burst of light laughter would issue from among them, in 
spite of the reprimanding ‘‘ ('hut'’ which upon such oc- 
casions arose from the furtluT end of the room. On a 
sofa near the window lay extended, at full length, the 

youthful aiul lovely Duchess de , with a bevy of 

young beaux - - all robber-like and “ jeune Trance, *’ 
kneeling on llu' carpet besid(! her, or sitting low at her 
feet on the cushions of the divan. 

The scene was alt()gether one of other times. It 
seemed as though the lapse of centuries might be for- 
gotten, and that wc* were carried back at a bound to the 
days of Louis (iuatorze, and to the death-bed of Mazariii. 
There was the same insouciance^ the same weariness of 
cxj)ectalion. Some were gathered th(‘re from conrenanee, 
some from courtesy to the rest of the family ; many Irom 
curiosity, and some few from n^al friendship ; while none 
seemed to remember that a mighty spirit was passing 
from tile world, or tliat they were there a.sscmblctl to be- 
hold a great man die. Pres^mtlv, howxwcr, the conversa- 
tion ceased — the 1mm of voices was at an end — there was 
a solemn pause, and every eye was turned towards the 
slowly-opening door of the j>rinee’s chamber. A domestic 
entered with downcast looks and sw<dlcii eyes, and ad- 
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vancing towards Dr. C , who, like myself, had just 

then sought an instant’s relief in the drawing-room, whis- 
pered a few words in his ear. lie arose instantly, and 
entered the chamber. The natural precipitation with 
which this movement was executed but too plainly re- 
vealed its cause^ It was followed by the w^hole assembly. 
In an instant every one was on the alert, and there was 
a simultaneous rush to the door of the apartment. M. 
de Talleyrand was at that moment seated on the side of 
the bed, suj^ported in the arms of his secretary. It was 
evident that Death had set his seal upon that marble 
brow% yet was 1 struck with the . still existing vigour of 
the countenance. It seemed as if all the life which had 
once sufficed to furnish forth the w hole being were now 
centred in the brain. From time to time he raised his 
head, wdth a sudden movement shaking back the long, 
grey locks wdiich impeded his sight, and gazed around; 
and then, satisfied with the result of his examination of 
that crow'ded room, a triumphant smile would pass across 
his features, and his head w'ould again fill upon his 
bosom. 

From the circumstances in wdiich I have been placed, 
it has fallen to my lot to be witness of more than one 
death-scene, but never in any case did the sentiments 
displayed at that awdul hour appear so utterly consistent 
wdth tlic character borne by any^ individual during life, 
as in the case of the Prince dc Talleyrand. He saw 
death approach neither with shrinking nor wdth fear, nor 
yet with any affectation of scorn or of defiance, but 
rather w'ith cool and steady courage, as a well-matched, 
honourable foe with whom he had wTcstled long and 
bravely, and to whom, now^ that he wavs fairly vampiished, 
he deemed it no shame to yield, nor blushed to lay 
down his arms and surrender. If there be truth in the 
assertion, that it is a satisfaction to die amid the tears 
and lamentations of multitudes of friends and hosts of 
relatives, then, indeed, must his last feeling towards the 
world he was foi ever quitting have been one ot entire 
approbation and conieiit, for he expired amid regal jiomp 
and reverence ; and of all those w hoin lie, perhaps. 
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would himself have called together, none were wanting. 
The aged friend of his maturity, the fair young idol of 
his age, were gathered on bended knee beside his bed, 
and if the words of comfort whispered from the book by 
the murmuring ])riest failed to reach his car, it was be- 
cause their sound was stifled by the louder wailings of 
those whom in life he had loved so well. 

Scarcely, however, were those eyes, whose every glance 
had been watched so long and with such deep interest, 
for ever closed, when a sudden change came over the 
scene. One would have tlioiight that a flight of crows 
had suddenly taken wing, so great was the ju’ccipitatioii 
with which each one hurried from the hotel, in the ho])e 
of being lirst to spread the news among the particular 
set or coterie of which he or she liappened to be the 
oracle. Ere nightfall, that chamber, which all the day 
had been crowded to excess, was abandoned to the ser- 
vants of the tomb ; and when 1 entered in the evening, 
I found the very arm-chair, from whence I had so ofte n 
heard the prince launch the courtly jest or stinging 
C{)igram, now occupied by a hired priest, whispering 
prayers for the repose of his de})arted soul. 

It was after the death of the ju’ince that the awe and 
devotion with which he had in*^pired his household be- 
came evident. Not one of the domestics left liis station 
upon any pretext whatever. The attendants waited, 
each ill his turn, and at the- same stated hour, to which 
he had been accustomed during his life. I myself saw 
the cook, pimctiial to the hour in the morning at which 
he had for so many years been summoned to reeeivt; his 
orders, now followed by bis bevy of inarimtonfiy with 
their snow-white costumes and long carving-knives, walk 
with solemn step to the foot of the bed, and, kneeling 
down with cotton caj) in hand, breathe a short prayer: 
each sprinkled the corpse with holy water, and tlicn the 
whole procession withdrew in the same silence with 
which they had entered. 1 was deejdy struck with the 
mixture of the sublime and the ludicrous in this scene. 
It reminded me of many of the whimsical creations to 
be met with in some of the old German legends. 
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Contrary to the usual French custom, which ordains 
that interment shall ensue cight-and-forty hours after 
decease, the public funeral, upon the occasion of the 
depositing of the body in the church of the Assump- 
tion, did not take place until the following week, 
owing to the embalmment, which was a work of 
time ; while the transferring of the corpse to its final 
resting-place at Valcncay could not be accomplished 
until the month of September, the vault, which was 
preparing even before the Prince’s death, being yet 
unfinished. 

Independently of the interest which I felt in the 
ceremony, as well as the desire to render this last 
homage to one who had, upon every occasion of my 
intercourse with him, been all kindness and urbanity to 
me, I determined to repair to Valencay and witness the 
funerals — for at one fell stroke had death swept from the 
earth all that reniained of that one generation. The 
Prince de Talleyrand^ — the wise, the witty, the clever, 
and the cunning — was to go down to the grave with the 
guileless and the simple-hearted Duke, his brother! 
L pon the same occasion, too, the small tomb of the in- 
fant Volandc, wherein she had j)cacefully slumbered for 
a space of two years, was routed, and the tiny coffin 
v.'as to accompany that of the Prince on its long and 
dreary journey. The hearse which was to convey the 
bodies was the same which . had been constructed ex- 
pressly for the removal of the corpse of the ex- Queen 
of Holland from Switzerland, in appearance something 
resembling an ammunition-waggon, with covered scats in 
front, wherein were stationed two of the personal at- 
tendants of the Prince. The body was raised from the 
vaults of the Assumption at midnight, and the little 
snow-white cotlin was placed upon the elaborately- 
wrought oaken cliest which had contained it. 

I was told by a friend, who witnessed the scene, that 
nothing could exceed the dramatic effect of the de- 
parture of the cor.' -laden vehicle from Paris. The dis- 
intenneni of the child fiom the lonely cemetery of 
Hont Panuisse — the lading of the ponderous coffin by 
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the light of torches — the peculiar rattle of the hearse 
through the silent streets at that solemn hour, and be- 
neath that calm moon, which makes all that is dark 
seem darker still.” One incident is worth recording. 
On starting from the iron gates of the cliapcl, one of 
the postillions turned and shouted the usual question, 
“ Frrs quelle harriere ? ” and was answered by a voice 
proceeding from the hearse itself, “ Barriere 

Wc arrived at Valcncay on the third day after our 
departure from Paris, and it was at about ten o’clock on 
the same night that the worn and dust-covered hearse 
was dcscrietl wending its way up the long avenue of* 
chestnut trees leading to the chateau. Every honour 
which had been paid to the lonl of the mansion during 
his life was now rendered, with scrupulous exactness, 
to his lifeless corpse. No ceremony, however trilling, 
was omitted. The wide gates were thrown (;pcn to 
admit the sondjre vehicle, which entered the court of 
honour with the same cereimmy that had denolctl tlic 
apju'oach of the stately carriage whic h had I)cen wont* 
to drive at a somewhat ruder pace through the regal 
portal. The whole of the numerous household, vidi 
the heir ol’ tlu' domain in advanc'c of the rc'st, were* 
semhhd on the ])crron. 'J'he Priiu'c's ne|.hc-w liimself 
took ’his s('at in front of the hearst', to conduct it down 
into the town ; the goodly array (jf servants and hunts- 
men and foresters all following on foot, and bearing 
torcfic's, to the cliurch, wlierein the body was deposited 
for the night, previous to the final ceremony, which ^vas 
to takt^ ])lacc tm the morrow. 

I'iarlv in tlu’ morning all was astir in the little burgh. 
Never before liad a sight so fraught with interest been 
witnosed l)y its inhabitants. It seemed like a gala day 
ibrougli ( very street. Not a window but was crowded 
with spectators, while the footway was clioked with 
peasants from all the neighlaniring districts, in their 
gayest attire. The National (iiuird of tlie town was al! 
afoot from the tai best hour in the morning; and alto- 
gether so cliec rful was the whole aspect of tlie placC; 
that the traveller who had passed through on that day 
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would have imagined it to have been the anniversary of 
some great public rejoicing. The corpse of the Duke 
had arrived in far different plight. No pomp, no pa- 
geantry, was here — a solitary post-carriage, with a single 
pair ot* horses — no train of mourners. The physician 
who had attended his last illness alone accompanied 
the body from St. Germain. 

There was food for reflection in the contrast ! No 
needless expense had been wasted upon idle ornament 
and funeral trappings, for, when the coffin Weis un- 
covered, an exclamation of surprise burst from those 
around, it was of plain elm, such as those used by 
people of middling degree, and, when placed beside 
those of his more favoured relatives, formed a melan- 
choly contrast. But now one ])all conceals the whole, 
the rich velvet, and the plain, unvarnished planks. One 
long stream of melody ascends to Heaven, one prayer 
for the repose of those who slc‘e]i ])eneath that gorgeous 
catafahjue — for him who died full of wealth and honour, 
whose vast and j>owerful intellect had held dominion 
over men’s minds even (o the very last — and for him 
who closed his eyes in solitude and neglect, and wdiose 
intellect had W'avered even on tiic very verge of mad- 
ness Both w'cre transjiorled to the chapel of the Sisters 
ot' St. Andre, foundctl by the Prince liimself, and whetein 
he had already placed the family vault. His bt>dy wais 
the hrst to deseeiul, amid the firing of muskets, and the 
noisy demonstrations of re^peet of tliosc‘ without: then 
that of the J)nke, amid .'^ilencc unbroken, save by the 
harsh creaking of the eoilin, as it slid down the iron 
grating: then, last and least, allhongli the oldest denizen 
of the loinl), tlie little \ olande, the fairy eotliii seeming, 
with its silver chasings and embossed velvet of snowy 
whiteness, rather a easket destined to ornament the 
houdoir of a youthful beauty, tlian to become a receptacle 
of corruption and decay. 

The vault was (‘losed, and all w’as over. Each one 
had contributed 11“. bust token of Catholic resp' Ct, and 
Wo all turned froi.i tlie ch:u>el to lake the road to the 
ohiiieau, where cntertaiumeiit for those wdio attended 
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the funeral had been liberally prepared by its new 
master. It was then that we began to look around, and 
to feel some curiosity to know who had shared with us 
in rendering this last homage to one who was entitled 
to the gratitude of every individual of his nation. We 
gazed right and left, but few were there, and these were 
all those who had served him devotedly and faithfully — 
the grateful domestic, the obscure and humble friend; 
but of the great ones of the earth whom he had served — 
of those whom he had raised, to greatness and to honour 
— there was not one ! 
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PU f NCE T ALLEYEA XD‘S 


MAXIMS Foil SEASONING CONVERSATIOX. 


Ol’ii wclconic of a straii^j^xr dopcMids upon iIp' luiiue 
he bears, — upon the cojit hew-'-ars: our farowL'll upon 
the spirit lie has displayed in the interview. 

'riierc is so ^reat a eharin in tViendshiju that tlrere is 
even a kind ot‘ jileasure in acknowledging oneseil duped 
hy the sentiment it insiiires. 

Unbounded modesty is nothing inor(' tlian unavowed 
vanity : the too hninble obeisance is sometimes a dis- 
guiscal impertinence. 

Tile reputation of a man is like his sluulow — gigantic 
wlieii it ])recedos him, and pigit\y in its proportions 
when it follows. 

The ‘‘point of honoin*" can ohen i)e made to j)rodiice, 
by means of vanity, as many good d eds as virtue. 

More evil trnllis are discovered by the eorruption of 
tile heart than by due penetration of the mind. 

Reaiitv, devoid of grac . is a mere hook without the 
bait. ■ 


A A 2 
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Schismatic wranglers arc like a child's top, noisy and 
agitated when whipped, quiet and motionless when left 
alone. 

Ho who cannot feel friendship is alike incapable of 
love. Let a woman beware of the man who owns that 
he loves no one but herself. 

The rich man despises those who Hatter him too much, 
and hates those who do not Hatter him at all. 

The s})irit and enterprise of a courtier are all ex- 
pended in the search after place and preferment ; 
nothing remains for the fulfilment of the duties to which 
success compels him. 

The Count dc Coigny possesses wit and talent ; but 
his conversation is fatiguing, because his memory is 
equally exact in quoting the date of the death of Alex- 
ander the Great and that of the Princess de Guemeiiee’s 
poodle. 

3Iy passif)ii for Madame de Talleyrand was soon ex- 
lingiiislied, because she was merely possessed of beauty. 
The inlluence of ])ersonal charms is limited: curiosity 
Hn'ins the great ingredient of this kind of love; but add 
the fascination of intellect to tlujse attractions which 
habit and jiosses.-'ion diminish each day, you will find 
them multiplied tenfold ; and if, besid(‘s intelle(‘t and 
beauty, you discover in your mi>tress caprice, .singula- 
rity, and incc|uality of temjKT, clo^e your eyes and seek 
no further — you are in love for life. 

The imagination of men is often the refuge of their 
prejudices. 

To contradict and argue with a total stranger, is like 
knocking at a gate to ascertain if there is any one 
within. 

That sovereign has a little mind who seeks to go down 
to posterity by means of great public building.s. It is 
to confide to masons and bricklayers the task ot writing 
History. 
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Love is a reality which is born in the fairy region of 
romance. 

The love of glory can only create a hero ; the con- 
teinj)t of it creates a great man. 

The mind of the Due de Laval is like a dark lanthorn, 
only capable of lighting his own path. 

The errors of great men, and the good deeds of re- 
probates, should not be reckoned in our estimates of 
their respective characters. 

A court is an assemblage of noble and distinguished 
beggars. 

Theologians resemble dogs, that gnaw large bones 
for the sake of a very little meat. 

The stream of vice will How as naturally into palaces, 
as the common sewer llows into the river, and the river 
Hows onward to the sea. 

It is sometimes quite enough for a man to feign igno- 
rance of that wliich he knows, to gain tlie reputation of 
knowing that of which he is ignorant. 

A long continuance of wise administration is the best 
and surest means of arriving at despotism. Our present 
government gives u.s no alarm. 

Both erudition and agriculture ought to be encou- 
raged by government ; wit and manufactures will come 
of themselves. 

The endeavour to convince a r^prit by the force 
of reason, is as mad an undertaking a.s the attem])t to 
silence am echo by raising tlic voice. 

Melaplivsics always remind me of the caravanserais in 
the desert." They stand solitary and unsupported, and 
are therefore always ready to crumble into ruin. 

A man .-honk' make his delnU in the world as though 
he were about to enter a hostile country : lie must send 
cut scouts, esiabhdi scnuncls, and ever be upon the 
'vaich hiniselK 
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Too much sensibility creates unhappiness; too much 
insensibility creates crime. 

What I liave been taught, 1 luive forgotten ; what I 
know, 1 have guessed. 

All elderly coxcomb may be compared to a butter- 
fly deprived of wings — he becomes a caterpillar once 
more. 

Certain acts maybe rendered legal ; but can never be 
made legitimate. 

Human life is like a game at cliess; oacli piece holds 
its ])lace ujioti tlie chos-board — king, (piecn, bishop, 
and ]>av\n. Death conies, the game is up, and all are 
thrown, without distinction, pell-mell into the same bag. 

The bold (hdiance of a woman is tlic certain sign of 
her sliaiiH' — wiicn slie has onev' ceasi'd to iilush, it is 
because she has too mucli to blush fir. 

Life, to a young man, is like a new ae<|uaintance, of 
wliom ho grows disgusted as he aclvanees in years. 

When certain absurd (rpinions become too generally 
a(lo])ted, they must he re]>laci‘(l by less noxious errors — 
that is the best way oi' arriving at 'rruih. 

It is an attribute of* true jihilosopliy, never to force the 
progros of Truth and Keason, !)ut to wait till the dawn 
of l^ight : meanwhile, tlie philosopher may wander into 
hidden jiaths, but he will never depart far from the 
main track. 

Prudence in a woman should he an instinct, not a 
virtue. 

(^hiircliTiioii and men of hitters liavc peenliar diffi- 
culties in the world, — the first are continually divided 
between scandal and liypocrisy, the sccoiitl between 
pride and bcisciiess. 

The thought of death throws upon life a lurid glow, 
resembling that of a conflagraticai, lighting up that which 
it is about to devour. 

In love wc grow acquainted, ])ccauso wc arc already 
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attached — in friendship we must know each other before 
wc love. 

A great capitalist is like a vast lake, upon whose 
bosom ships can navigate, but which is useless to the 
country, because no stream issues thence to fertilize the 
land. 

With a great seigneur, there is more to be gained by 
flattering hi^ vices than by improving his estates. 

''fruth and virtue can do less good in the world than 
their false, well-acted semblance can do evil. 

A generous man will place the benefits he confers 
beneath his feet, — those he receives, nearest his heart. 

A narrow-minded man can never possess real and 
true generosity — he can never go beyond mere bene- 
volence. 

General maxims applied to cvery-day life are like 
routine aTinlied to the arts, uood only for mediocre in- 
tellects. 

If you wish to appear agreeable in society, you 
must "consent to be taught many things which you 
know already. 

Wc must learn to submit with grace to commit the 
follies which depend upon character. 

There are many vices which do not deprive us of 
friends, — there are many virtues which prevent our 
having any. 

In reading over the memoirs of the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, w^c find many things in the worst manners of 
that day, wdiich arc wanting in the very best society of 
our own. 

I remember having, in my yoiitli, been amused at the 
resolution of one of my friends to give up the society 
of the dcmoisch. de Topeni, to wdiich he was much 
atldictcd, in con sequence of his having made the dis- 
covery that there exisced among these girls as much 
falsehood and hypocrisy as amongst honest women. 
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Certain women can find buyers for their charms, 
who would find no one to take them were they to be had 
for nothing. 

I remember having often been told in my youth that 
the love of glory was a virtue. Strange must be that 
virtue which requires the aid of every vice. 

There arc two things to which we never grow accus- 
tomed, — the ravages of time, and the injustice of our 
fellow men. 

The written memoirs which a man leaves after him, 
pour seri'ir a Ffiistoire de sa and, above all, pour servlr 
() riilstoire of his vanity, always remind me of the story 
of that saint, who left by will a hundred thousand crowns 
to Ihe Church, to pay for his canonization. 

To succeed in the world, it is mucli more necessary 
to possess the penetration to discover who is a fool than 
to discover who is a clever man. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND^S OPINION OP FOX. 

{J Fra^mtnf from tht Prinn's 

•January 15lh, l^^o7. 

I HAVE just heard of the death of Mr. Fox. It is now 
fifteen years since I wjis introduced to him by Mr. 
Ogilvie, the husband of his aunt, the Duchess of Lein- 
ster. It was at his own house, in ►South-street, and I 
think in June, 1^91. 

Shortly before his death, false reports led him to 
form an unjust opinion of me; yet my regret for his 
loss is not the less deep and sincere, and 1 feel a firm 
conviction that, had his life Ijcen s|)ared, }]C would liavc 
rendered me justice. 

Mr. Fox united in his own character the apparently 
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incompatible qualities of the mildest of men and the 
most vehement of orators. In private life he was gentle, 
modest, kind-hearted, and remarkably simple in his 
manners. Ilis dislike of ostentation, and of any ap- 
proach to dogmatism, sometimes gave to his conversa- 
tion an air of listlessness ; his superiority was manifested 
only by the information he ditfiiscd around him, and by 
the generous feeling which always prompted him to 
direct the greatest share of his attention to the most 
obscure members of the company in which he happened 
to be. The simplicity of his manners did not, in the 
least, detract from that urbanity, and perfect politeness, 
which resulted more from the gentleness of his nature, 
than from his femiliar intercourse with the most polished 
society of Europe. His conversation, when not restraint 
by the languor arising from fatigue, or by his delicacy 
towards others, was truly charming. It may, perliaps, 
be said, that never was the pleasantry of a man of wit 
so perfectly natural as that of Mr. Fox ; it seemed more 
like the outpouring, than the creation, of his fancy. He 
had lived on terms of close intimacy with all those of 
his contemporaries most distinguished for talent, learn- 
ing, and political eminence. For the space of thirty 
yoar>, he maintained intercourse with almost every man 
in Europe whose conversation and correspondence were 
of a nature to fortify, enrich, or polish the intellectual 
faculties. Ilis own literary attainments were varied and 
profound. In cl.'ussical erudition, which in England is 
specially understood by the term learning, he was not 
inferior to some of the most distinguished scholars of 
his day. Like all men of genius, he was passionately 
fond of j^octry ; the study and cultivation of that branch 
of literature formed his favourite source of recreation, 
amidst the fatigues and annoyances of public life. His 
own poetic cftiisions w’crc easy and agreeable, and de- 
serving of a high place in that class of writing which the 
Irencli call rej's de societe. The character of his mind 
was manifested in his jwcdilcction for the poetry of 
the two most jH‘.,tic nations (or at least most poetic 
languages) of Cti :ern Europe, viz., the ancient Greek 
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and the modern Italian. Fox did not like political dis- 
cussions in conversation, and he never voluntarily took 
part in them. 

Any attempt to render justice to his oratorical talents 
would carry me far i)eyoml the limits of these brief re- 
marks. He was always, and everywhere, natural ; and, 
in public, his manner and aj)pearance were stamped with 
much of the simplicity which characterized liiin in jwi- 
vatc life. When he bepin to s]H'ak, an ordinary observer 
would have supposed him to be lahourinu; under (mu- 
barrassment, and even a discriminating listener wciuld 
only have been struck by the just accuracy of his ideas, 
and the lucid simjjlicity of his languairc; but, after 
speakinj^ for some time, he was transti)rmed into another 
bcinu:. 1 le forgot liimself, and everylbing around liiin. 
llis thouglits were wholly alisorbcd in liis subject. His 
genius wairmed as he advanced, and his sentences Ilaslu'd 
like rays of light: until at length, in an iinpc'tuons and 
irrcsi>tible torrent of elocpience, he earric'd along with 
him tlie feelings and the convielion of his hearers, l ox 
certainly possessed, beyond any public s[)eak(T of mo- 
dern times, tiiat union of reasoning |)()wer, of sim])Iicilv, 
and of vehemence, which cliarac'terizes the jainei* of 
orators. Next to Dcmfjsthenes, h(,‘ was the most De- 
moslhenian of pui)lic s])eakers. I kiu'w him," observes 
Air. Burke, In a pamplilet written alf(‘r tlu ir nnfortnnati' 
difference, when he was only nineteen ytairs old. IVorii 
that time he continued rising, hy slow degrees, until he 
lias now become the most brilliant and aecoinplishecl 
debater that ever lived.'’ 

'J'be traiKpiii dignity of mind, (never disinrbetl but 
by great causes ) — lh(‘ total absence of vanity — the eoii- 
tcnijit of ostentation the hatred of intrigue— the can- 
dour, the honesty, and the perfect which were 

the distinguishing (pialities of Fox, would seem to render 
him the faithful rejuesentative of the old national I.ng- 
lish character — a character which it would he jircsiiiiip- 
tuous to hope can lie succeeded hy anything better, 
were it ever to change. '1 he amiahilily of his dispo- 
sition inspired confidence — the ardour of his clocpiciicc 
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excited cntluisiasiD — and the urbanity of his manners 
invited friendship. J\Ir. (iibbon has truly observed, that 
in Fox the liighcst intellectual powers of man were 
blended with the engaging gentleness and simplicity of 
childhood. No Innnaii being, he adds, was ever more 
free lro?n every trace of malignity, vanity, or falsehood. 
The combination of so many admirable finalities of 
public and ])rivate cliaracter snihciently accounts for 
the fiel, that no iMiglisli statesman, durinu* so long a 
pen’iod of adverse fortune, retained so many attached 
friends and zealous adlierenls as (dairies Fox. The 
union of great ardour, in the senlinamts of the public 
man, witii extreme gentleness in the manners of the 
social being, would a]>pcar to liave been an l)ercditary 
(|nali(ication in I'ox, whose father is said to have pos- 
sessed the same ])ower oi' winning t!i(' attachment of 
all wlio knew liim. d'hose who an' acajuainted with 
another generation of his deseeinlants, must feel that 
this engaging (pialitv is not extinct in tlio family. 

Nothing, pc'rhaps, can more forciiily portray the im- 
pression ])r(Kluec(l by this ])eeuli- rity in the character 
of Fox timn a rem:\rk made hv Ihirke. In 1797, six 
years after all intimacy between Burke and Fox had 
C('ased, the former, speaking to an iiidividnal honoured 
by the friendsliip of tlu' latter, said, “ ('ertainly, Fox is 
a man Jbritied to bc' loved ; ami these words were 
uttered with a wartnth and emphasis, which precluded 
all doubt of tiicir eonlial sincerity. 

The few lines 1 have liere hastily traced, have been 
written under feelings too sornnvful and serious to admit 
of any intention to exaggerate : and the atfeetion which 
I eherislied lor Mr. I'ox will not sutler me to profane 
his memory by any allusion to (lie factions contentions 
of the day. The jiolitieal conduct of Fox belongs to 
history. The measures he supjmrted, and those he op- 
posed, may divide* the < pinions of ]>osterity, as they have 
those of the present age ; hut (diaries Fox vdll, as- 
J^urcdly, cotumair^ iho unanimous respect of future gene- 
rations, by his pure sentimoiits as a statesman — by his 
y-eal for the civil and religi*>us rights of all mankind — 
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by his advocacy of liberal government, the free exercise 
of human faculties, and the progressive civilization of 
the human race — by the ardent love he cherished for 
his country, whose welfare and haj)piness can never be 
disconnected from his glory — and by his profound vene- 
ration for that free constitution, which, it will be ac- 
knowledged, he understood better than any politician of 
his time, both in its legal and in its philosophical cha- 
racter. 


ANOTHER FRAGMENT 

FROM PRINCE TALLEYRANirs MEMOIRS. 


The king insisted that the favourable opinion enter- 
tained ot‘ the services I had reridenKl him recniired that 
he should instal me in one of ilu* high offices of the 
crown. rhe ])ost of grand ecuyer could not he said to 
be either vacant or filled, as M. de L bad not ten- 

dered his rc>ignation. The king, who still had a lean- 
ing to old usages, thought he eould not dispose of the 

post, though the conduct of M. de L , since the 

Restoration, had not been congenial wdth French feel- 
ing, i>ut altogether in unison with Austrian ideas. The 
office of grand cliarnljerlain seemed to he suited to me, 
thougli I had filled it under Ihionaparte, who de})nve(i 
me of it to mark his dissatisfaction at ‘the attentions I 
showed tlie »S[)anlsh princes at V'aleiieay, and at the 
manner in which 1 had exju'essed myself concerning 
the war against S[)ain. I lost inv post of grand cham- 
berlain, with a salary of lf)0,00G francs, because I 
rendered some assistance, and offered some little solace, 
to the princes of Spain during tiieir sojourn at \ a- 
lencay ; and Mihseejuenlly, the Rotoratlon look from im' 
the post of viee-charnherJain, with a salary of 333, (HH) 
fiancs. ^ et I never expressed the least disquietude re- 
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specting my fortune, or any desire to seek the means of 
enlarging my income. 

The king restored me to the post of grand chamber- 
lain, with the emolument of 100,000 francs. This post, 
owing to the pretensions of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, had become a mere sinecure. It conferred 
rank, dignity, and emolument, without requiring the 
performance of any duties. The gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber had returned to their places, with all their old 
pretensions ; vanity prompted them to encroach on the 
highest and most honourable services, whilst courtly 
meanness made them ready to ])erform the most annoy- 
ing and undignified duties. In the circumstances in 
which I \vas placed, I felt that my proper course of con- 
duct was to avoid all expression of disapprobation to- 
wards the ministers who had succeeded me, and to take 
no part in the numerous reproaches vented on their 
administration. My old-fashioned notions of decorum 
suggested to me the delicacy due from the ministers 
who had gone out of office to the ministers who had 
' come in ; and I determined to confine myself completely 
within the sphere of my post of grand chamberlain. 
Accordingly, I presented myself to the king once a 
week : the rest of my time I spent among my old books, 
and in narrating the events I have witnessed in my life- 
time, or in which I have taken part. I never s])oke in 
the Chamber of Peers, because 1 wished to avoid alike 
the expression of censure or approval. I rarely voted ; 
and, in short, I ondeavourcil, as much as possible, to 
maintain the character of indifference ; — a most essential 
qualification in a grand chamberlain. I imagined that, 
in observing this line of conduct towards my successors, 
I should secure, on their part, respect, or, at all events, 
their silence in reference lo the administration of my 
colleagues and myself. I was, consequently, not a little 
astonished, when I found, in the journals under the 
control of their censorship, that all the mean adulation 
lavished on the existing ministers, was accompanied by 
Comparisons prejudicial to the ministei's who had pre- 
ceded them. Certain o'^mments on the treaty I had 
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refused to sign, and to which they iiad affixed their 
signature, ap})ear(Hl to me at on(?e exceedingly iinlair 
and maladroit; tor future generations will not fail to 
compare the truly hrench feeling of the men who ([«iiltccl 
office because they would not sign, and the pliaiii }>riii-. 
ciples of iiic men who signed in order to kcej) oflicc*. 
The fact is, that the interests of France were complet(‘lv 
disregarded in this matter. 'Fhc Allies took advantage 
of the inexperience of the Duke de Richelieu's admi- 
uisiratiou ; aiul tluit circumstance cost France the loss 
of some portion of her territoiy, at tlie same tiint' en- 
tailing so iiKiny other sacrific'cs, that I have sometimes 
reproaclied myself for my resignation at that [iarticular 
juncture. Certainly, iiad 1 been in office, I’rat’ce would 
not have been suhject to the humiliations she has Mif- 
fered, and which no power should liav(' ])resum(‘d to in- 
flict on her. It is lor me alone to reproach njyself. In 
th(' estimation of others, I slainl in that posilit)n in 
which it was more noble to h;ive rc’sigiual oilica'. la'cause 
1 would not sign, than to liavcsigiad I'or the sake of 
keeping my ])laec. Alter all, there is some grace* in know- 
ing when lorc'sign. ’{ he j)osilion in wliie'h 1 stotxi oiiglit 
not to have exposed me to the insults of joiiriiahsts, 
Silcnci' v.ouUl i.a\\‘ i).’cn more hccoiuing ; hiit it i> liitti- 
cidt for ])eoplv* of UK an spirit to restrain lhc‘m: c‘l\ es hy 
sileiicc. At !ir>t I considered these attacks unworthy 
of notice, and it \sas o!d\ bv lhc:r dailv rc'ihwa! tlnil 1 
W’as cjiaf>h‘U to pcrcei\ e L.c*v were tin* rt'^-iilf of a settle (i 
plan. It was onl\ wlicn lhc\ wt*r(‘ perscveringly i’orceil 
on my u\U nllon, tliat 1 found it ne'ccssary to adoi>t 
mean- to repias- liicm. Fublic (‘rednidy readily iin- 
bih('s (oataj' uiis iinju cv-ions. 1 trical tin* (‘Det t ol ah- 
sc‘nee. I m into tiu* eoriUlrv, and remained there lo" 
soiiK* tiiiic ; Inii a!! in won ! I niJopiJaril \ rendei'.'d 
iny sucee-' v,.i> di .satisfied with t h< inselvc s. i 
nature of n an to Ihanu* olla is. and not hiuea ih lor liis 
own err(>is ; aceoniinaly, 1 was still the individual aganisl 
wIkuii een. ujc aas (iireelioj. Rut lor my iuiluenee, tf 
was alleged, certain l.hmgs would have been dom’, and 
cerUiin iiKUMirt - would have succeeded a mure deeidtccl 
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course ^vould have been taken, &c. &c. Little-minded 
pc()i)le always assign their failures to causes in which 
they themselves have no part. 1 now thought it time 
to show less forbearance, and I openly avowed, to my 
friends and otliers whom I casually saw, that 1 did not 
approve the line of policy adopted by the ministers, nor, 
indeed, of any of the means resorted to for establishing 
the government of the Restoration. The ministerial 
interference with the elections, (an example which has 
been followed in latter times, with such disastrous re- 
sults,) afforded me an opportunity of declaring my sen- 
timents. 

The first person to whom I spoke on this subject was 
Baron l^istjuier, with whom 1 dined one day at tlie 
English ambassador’s. We were each w'aiting for his 
carriage, and consecpicntly our conversation was but 
short. Nevertheless, it would apj)ear tliat enough passed 
to afford grounds lor misrej)r('sentalion, and the king was 
])leased to lliink, that the })est motle of suppoiting his 
ininistrv was to show^ his {iisip})roval of me. in a letter, 
written bv the first gentleman of the betleha’oiber, his 
majesty I’orbach' my appearing at eoiirt without the royal 
permission. I’lms, in tlie same nn/tt uiL in which I’had 
twice inslalleil him, did J^ouis Will, sign, without any 
pre\ious ex])laiiation, and on the report of a man whom 
he searec'ly knew', an order prohibiting me from going to 
the Tnileric‘s. 

Whiist i w as sntferirig niulco' t hi> spt'cies of disgrace, I 
had mavuv visitors, 'fhe marslials, and t)tiR r pi'i^ons to 
whom I bad never rendercil any service, came to sec me 
more fre(|uenlly than those on wiioiii 1 had ecni'evred 
obllgatioiis. 'fhese hnU'r were prudent; they feared 
lest they might themselves incur courllv dlshivonr. 
I have remarked the prouem'ss to inis kind of in rre.titiide 
at the prex'ut day. 'fhc i'alse position in wliieh* every 
one has been piaia'd sinee tlie l\o>t')ralk)n lias th)nl)t- 
less hel))ed to create it. TEat sort of pv)liee wliieii >oeioty 
itself exercises, !’)i repre.vsing the wrongs of society, 
iiaving eejised to exist, tlic evil passi<>ns < f human 
nature show tliein: elves m )re openlv. The emigration 
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has largely contributed to bring about this state of 
things. 

M}' disgrace did not tend to raise the king in public 
estimation, either abroad or at home ; and his majesty 
was therefore desirous of bringing the matter to an end. 
The same gentleman of the chamber who wrote the 
letter forbidding my appearance at court, now wrote to 
acquaint me that the king would receive me again with 

t reasure. I went, and, to spare tlic king embarrassment. 

[ did not attempt to enter into anv explanation. I wa> 
aware that he would not acknowledge he had been in 
the wrong, and yet that acknowledgment was the only 
great and gracious thing he could have uttered. 

I felt that what passed between the king and invsclf 
entitled me to censure or disaj)prove measures w hich ajj- 
peared to me injurious to France ; and I began occa- 
sionally to deliver mv opinion in the Chamber of Peers 
on the t[uestions di.^ciissed in that assembly. I endea- 
voured to show’ that the government W’ould gain strength 
by taking an honest and constitutional coui>e, atul dis- 
avowing all iaisehood and evasion ; that sincerity in the 
management of public affairs would simplify cvervthiiiL'. 
and consolidate at onci* the position of the king and of the 
country. The French ])eoj)le are too shrewd to be im- 
posed on for any length of time, and w hen once they IIik: 
themselves deceived they arc e\er afterwards distnistfuh 
In the interval between llic sessions I made two excur- 
sions into tlie ju'ovinees. The aspect of nature has a 
wonderful ctfeet on the mind, especially wluut one lias 
just e.-caped from the* strife and agitation of public atVain. 
Matters which ii’ct and weary us in the active business 
of life, dw indle into insignificance in the retirement ot 
the country. On the summit of a nionntfiin, w e feel alikr 
beyond the reach of towering ambition and grovel- 
ling liialice. I'hcre, all the annoying phantoms of hk 
vanish. 

At the beginning of winter I returned to Paris. M} 
associations were limited to persons whose opinions co- 
incided w ith rny own, and I took j)art in no public 
ness, except the discussions on the liberty ot the pr- 
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which were maintained during two or three years suc- 
cessively. I observed the course of events in all parts 
of Europe, and watched the contest that was maintained 
between despotism and constitutional government. The 
first decided outbreaks of this contest were manifested at 
Naples and at Venice. wSpeedily the revolution in Spain 
spread agitation throughout France, and brought to light 
the work in wliich the Jesuits had been secretly engaged 
since the Restoration. The ministry, which was com- 
posed of emigrants, or of persons whose minds were 
tainted with the prejudice and bigotry which the emi- 
gration had brought back to France, conferred all govern- 
ment appointments on ])ersons of their own way of think- 
ing, or on those who, from interested motives, affected to 
coincide in their views. Then followed congress upon 
congress, intrigue upon intrigue ; and the Emperor Alex- 
ander showed his feebleness of character by seeking refuge 
in that Holy Alliance which too plainly demonstrated 
that sovereigns had interests apart from those of their sub- 
jects. 1 often think of what must be the result of the 
existing contlict l)etwecn intelligence and des*potism. I 
reflect on the great change that will be wrought by new 
compacts between subjects and sovereigns. It is only 
by this means that social order can be established. We 
are told that this or that parti(’ular country requires more 
stringent measures of government than others ; but all 
nations have rights which vary according to the greater 
or less degree of civilization they may have reached. 
The recognition of these rights is at once the seciiritv of 
thrones and the guarantee of public freedom. These 
rights may and can be enforced without j’jopular convul- 
sions; but, in proportion as the rights of mankind arc 
disavowed or withheld, the more violent will be the 
struggles to recover them, and in the cud these struggles 
will prove triumphant. This is iny oj)inion, and it will 
remain unaltered to the latest day c»f my life. 


U B 
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LETTER TO HIS MAJESTY KING AVILIAAM IV., YllOM 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND, OX IllS BEING APPOINTED AM- 
BASSADOR FROM FRANCE. 

Sire, — Ills iMiijosIy tlu* of* tlio Frcncli has 

been pleased to make me tlic interpreter of’ the senli- 
timents lie cherishes for vjoiir Miijesty. . 

“ I have joyfully accepted a mission which <^ives so 
noble a direction to the last steps of my long public 
career. 

Sire, amidst all the vicisNitudes tlirongh which I 
have passed during my long life - amidst all the chanires 
of good and ill fortune I have undergone during the last 
forty years, no circumstance has alfonhal me stich per- 
fect gratiheation as the apjiointment which brings nic 
back to this happy country. Hut how great is th(‘ cliangc 
between the period when I was formerly Iktc and the 
present time! The jealousies and prejudices which so 
long divid^'d J'ranct^ and Kngland have niveu i)laee to 
enligfitened sentiments of esteem and alfeciion. Unirv 
of feeling rivets the bonds of amity between the two coun- 
tries. Ihigland, like Franc(\ icpui Hates the jirineiple of 
intervention in the internal affairs of neighhonring stales, 
and the ambassador of a soven'ign nnanimonsly chosen 
by a great nation, feels bim>elf at home in a land of 
freedom, as the missionary t<j a descendant of tlie illus- 
trious house of Brunsuick. 

“ I feel tfjat I may with corifKlence implore your 
Majesty’s kind consideration of the subjects which 1 am 
commanded to submit to your attention, and I beg, Sire, 
to offer the homage of my profound respect.” 
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OPINION OF THE BISHOP OF AUTUN ON THE SUBJECT 
OK ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY, DELIVERED IN THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN THE YEAR 1789. 

[The following extracts comprise the principal points 
of this address.] 

‘‘ I have stated, gontlenion, the reasons which lead 
me to believe that ecclesiastical property is national 
property. If those reasons, which nothing has for an 
instant shaken in my own mind, appear to you of some 
weight in themselves, how ninch more weighty, how 
much more decisive must they not appear under all the 
eircuinstanccs of the ])resent juncture ? Let us only 
look around ns; the public fortune is tottering — its ap- 
proaching fall threatens all other fortunes, and in this 
universal disaster wlio would have greater cause to fear 
than the clergy ? Invidious eoni])arisons have long been 
made between the public indigence and the private opu- 
lence of many among us; let us silence in one moment 
these nnpleasanl murmurs, so oifensive to our jnilriotism. 
l et us deliver up to the natl»)n both our persons and 
our fortunes; — tlie nation will never forget the act. 

Let us not say tlial the clergy, merely from being 
no longer landed proprietors, will on that account be- 
come less worthy of public consideration. No ! the 
clergy will not be the less revered by the people from 
their being paid by t he nation ; for the heads of otfices, 
ministers^ and even kings themselves, receive salaries 
without l)cing the less honoured on that account. No ! 
the clergy will not become odious to the people, for it 
is not from the individual hands of the citizens that the 
minister of religion will seek his tribute, but from the 
public treasnrv, like all tlie other mandatories of the 
government. Do we not constantly see the ]Kn)ple con- 
senting to forget that the functionaries of the state are 
their pay, an 1 uniting with their generous tributes 
the personal boiuage of respect for men wlmse duties 
arc often opposed to ihei. passions, and sometimes evea 
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tr) ihoir interests ? Who shall persuade iis to believe 
tluit the French j'cople, \^hose scil-c of justice is greater 
than their calunniiators. would lead us to supjiose, would 
withdraw their grateful esteem from those wlio ought 
not, who will iK)t, who cannot inspire them with any 
but virtuous sentiments; who would pour into ihefr 
bosoms the consolations of charity, ai*l discharge towards 
them at all times the most paternal duties? 

‘‘ Say not that the cause of religion is bound up with 
this question ; — say rather, what we all know, say that 
the greatest act of religion which would redound to our 
own honour, would be to hasten tlie arrival of that period 
wdien a better order of things will sw’eep away the 
abuses of corni])tioii, and will j)revent the occurrence of 
that multitude of open eriincs and secret oficnces which 
are the fruits of great public calamities. Say that the 
noblest homage that can be j)aid to religion, is to con- 
triinite to the formation of a state of social order whi( h 
should foster and ])r()tect the virtues religion ordains 
and rewards, and which, in the perfection of socictv. 
should constantly remind men of the l)enefactor of 
nature. The people, brought back to religion by the 
feeling of their own happiness, will remember, not with- 
out gratitude, the sacrifices which tlic ministers of re- 
ligion will have made for the general good. Everything 
unites in demanding it Public opinion everywhere 
proclaims the huv of justice, united to lliat of necessity. 
A few moments longer, and we shall lose, in an unequal 
and degrading struggle, the lionour of a generous re- 
signation. Let us meet neec.^^sity, and we shall sec'in 
not to fear it, or rather, to use a form of expression 
more worthy of you,* we shall in reality nut fear it. 
should tiot then he driiggcd to the altar of the country ; 
we should be bearing to it a voluntarv otfering. Of what 
use is it to defer the moment? \^’hat troubles, what 
misfortunes might not have been jwevented, if the 
sacrifices consummated here for three months past had 
been made in proper time a gift of patriotism ? Let 
us show that we wish to be citizens, and citizens only, 
and that we really desire to join in the national unity 
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whicli France so ardently longs for. Finally, in ceasing 
to form a body which is a constant object of envy, 
the clergy will become an assemblage of citizens, and 
objects of national gratitude. 

In conclusion, then, I would recommend that the 
principle involving the proprietorship of the ecclesiastical 
revenues should be at once determined ; and, to avoid 
all appearance of ecjuivocation, I would recommend it 
should be decreed by the National Assembly that the 
nation is the real proprietor, and can dis))ose of them 
for the public good. The nation must at the same time 
pledge itself to preserve for each incumbent that which 
really belongs to him, and to provide for the due settl(^- 
ment (in such manner as may be deemed most fitting) 
of the real obligations with which those ])roperties arc 
burthened/’ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF THE BISHOP OF AUTUN, 
ON THJp OCCASION OF HIS MOTION ON THE SUBJECT 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM, ON THE IOtII OF OC- 
TOBER, 1789. 

The state has for a long time had to struggle with 
the greatest difficulties : none of us are ignorant of this 
fact, and therefore powerful means must be employed to 
meet thenm Ordinary measures have been exhausted ; 
the people are hard pressed on every side, and the 
slightest additional burden would naturally be felt insup- 
portable. In fact, it is not to be thought of. Extra- 
ordinary resources have just been tried, but they are 
principally destined for the extraordinary necessities of 
the present year. We want provision for the future — 
— wc want provision for the entire restoration of order. 
There exists one hnmensc and decided resource, and 
one which in my opinion Mbr otherwise I should repel 
the idea) may be combined with a rigid respect for pro- 
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perty. This resource appears to me to lie entirely in the 

ecclesiastical revenues. 

♦ * * * * 

I do not mean a contribution towards maintaining 
the burthens of the state proj)ortional to that arising from 
other kinds of property: this could never be vievved in 
the light of a sacrifice. Tiic oj)eration I point at is one 
of far greater importance to the nation. * * 

“ It appears evident to me that the clergy arc not in 
the position of other landed j^roprietors, bccajise the 
property they enjoy (and which they cannot dispose of) 
has been givon, not for personal interest, but the per- 
formance of certain duties. 

It would also ap]H‘ar that the nation, in virtue of 
the extensive powers it possesses over all the bodies eoii- 
tainecl within it, has a right to di’stroy, if not the wiiole, 
at all events, portions of tlu* eeelesie.slieal body, if they 
arc eon>itl(‘red hurtful, or even nseh'ss, and that tliis 
right over their ('xi^tenee lu’ces-arily carries with it an 
extcn>ive right oveu' llie di>j)osaI of' its properly. 

It is moreov( r certain that the nation, precisely b( - 
cause it is tlie protector of the wishes of the founders, 
can, and even ought to suppress those livings wjiieh have 
become sinecures. 

I'hus far tlu rc' is no diflienltv; but the (piestion is. 
Can th(‘ nation also reduce* the revenue of llu* actual in- 
cumbents, and (ii>poso of* a jH)rtion of that revenue ? 
There app(‘ars to me oue very simple answer to the ar- 
guments of those* who tleny this right. 

“ However invi(>lal)le may be the possessi§|i of a pro- 
perty which is gnaraute(‘d by law, it is clear that the 
law cannot change the nature of t[ie property by 
guarantee ing it ; anel tliat, in the ease of eeele‘siastical 
property, it can ei.dy e*nsnri* to each actual ineMimbe'ut 
the enjoyment of what has really h<‘en granted to Idm 
by thc’ act of iiis foundation. Now, it is wedl known 
that all the^ foemdation^liiles of eeele‘sia>tieal ])rope'rtYi 
as w(’ll as the varienis laus e)f the ehnrt h (‘xplanatory of 
the sense and tlie s|)irit of lliose titles, show that only 
tliat portion of the property which is necessary for the 
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decent mmntcnanee of the inciunbont really belongs 
to li’nn— tliiit lu' is merely the adminisiraior of the re- 
mainder, which remainder is really destined for the 
relief of the ])nor, or the n'pair of llu' tcinjdes of (iod. 
If then, the nation earcdidly ensiin's lo each incumbent 
(whatever may be the nature of his li'. ing) that rcs])eet- 
able maintenance, it will not be encroaching npon his 
iiulividnal ])r()perty. If, at the same time, it takes upon 
itself, as it has the undoubted riglit to do, the adminis- 
tration of the rest; if it undertakes the other obligations 
attached lo tliese pro])erties, such as the maintenance 
of hos])itals and charitable institutions, the repairs of 
clnirclic'^, the expenses of public education, &c. ; if, 
above all, the>c resources are lirawn uj)on only at the 
moment of a general calamity, it af>pears to me that all 
the inttmtioiis of the founders will he fiilfdled, and full 
justice \Niil have been rigidly aeeomph>lu“d. 

“ 'riiiis. in brief reeapii illation, 1 would state my 
beli('f, that the nation may, without injustice, in a period 
of general distro.ss, 1st, dispose of the properties of tlie 
ditferent religions communities which it may he desir- 
able to supnress, ensuring, at thc^ same time, means of 
subsistence to tlic iiuumbents; 2ndlv, turn to imme- 
diate account (always carrying out the general spirit of 
the founders) the revenues of all the sinecure livings 
whieli may be vacant, and secure lho>e of all similar 
livings as they la'come vacant; and : rdlv, rctluee, ac- 
cording to a certain proportion, the present revenues of 
the inenmbcnls, whenever they shall exceed a certain 
given sum, the nation taking iij»on itse lf a portion of the 
obligations with which those properties were originally 
charged.” .. .. 

♦ # * ♦ » 


/ 

THE END. / 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


ON THIS WORK. 


We Lave perused tliese volumes with extreme interest. They are ns 
full of straii^'e adventures as a romance. Talleyrand was one of the most 
remarkable men of the most remarkable epoch in modern history. His 
autobiography is therefore not merely interesting, but instructive, and well 
worthy perusal. The greater portion of these volumes is an autobiography 
of J'alleyrand. It is manifestly a portrait of Talleyrand drawn by his own 
liiind, and as sucli vve recommend it to ilic consideraiiun of the public.” — 
Morninij rust. 

‘‘ This brilliant work is full of delightful and entertaining anecdotes. We 
here see 'ralleyraiid us the wit, the aristocratic revolutionist, the courtier, 
t'ne .'tatesTiiiin. We know n*» hoi»k reeeiitly jiuhlished that has chaniied us 
•^o thoroughly, not only in the elegant style f>f its (‘ornposition, hut in ifs 
contiiinons and sustained interest, its liumour, its grace, its seutirnem, and 
its jiervading piquancy.” — Sun. 

These vclunn s read as delightfully us (1 rammont’s Memoirs of tin 
Court of Oiiirles II. — i higher oonii»liment we cannot pay them .” — Wi thhj 
L'hruu 'u /e. 


“ Tew men have excited so much interest as '^i allevrand. Th*‘ mystery 
c.f liis character, of his ways of life, and, if we iiiiiy say so, of las gciiiu>, 
piqued the curiosity of the world. The work before us is, on all accounts, 
entitled TO be received with attention. 'I'lie inf<;rinaiion it supi'lh'*- is 
unquestionably aiitlientic, and I'f the most interesting kind. Tlu; work 
pro'-eiit'^ the most eiiriuus ami genuine account of J’lillcyraad that lias 
hillierto been given to tl;e public. It covers a large surface of lime, and 
eiabr.tces events, opinions, characters iliiisirative of the whole career of 
this gn'Rt .'Statesman. Ji abounds in curious anecdotes, full of personal 
interest.'’ — . It/us. 

“ When fir.«t wf- ojtened thc^'C volumes we were filled with feelings of no 
little pleasure and delight. 'I he very name of Talleyrand is a charm in 
it-elf. powerful to call up in the mitid of iJic historical n-uder associations of the 
rno«it ab^<irbing and vurif-d kind. '1 licre is no great event tiiat lues hap]>emd 
for th'* last j;alf century — from the convocation of the States (Teiieral, in 
ITsh, to the rise of Naprdeon, and from the rise of Napoleon to the fall of 
Tharh.s X., and tlie estuhlisluneni of a cili/.en kingship, in l''d'» — in which 
the great 'ralleuand has not been in s<>me way or other mixed up. tnir 
anticipations liase been fully realized by tlic result. A more interesting 
work lias not i-sued fnun llie press fur runny years. It is, in truth, a com- 
p]( te T»osv,ei; skeeh of the gre.<iesf. diphunsiiivt of tlie age. PNery page 
contain-' sfuiiething worth reading' ami reinenihering. We feel quite justilied 
in saving ihut a more interesting skeieh of a truly great man has not 
appea.»d sijg-e Boswell's Life of .Johnson,” — SkihIivj 


/v Kdward?, lTinUT«, 4, ('haisdos Street, (.‘ovent Garden. 



CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIVES OF THE ftIJEENS, 

Now in course of Publication, in Eight Monthly Volumes, post octavo 
{comprising from 600 to 100 pages each), commencing the ls< January, 1854, 
Price only Is, Od, per Volume, elegantly bound, 

LIVES 

or TH£ 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

EMBELLISHED WITH POETEAITS OE EVEET QUEEN. 

liKAUTIFL’LLY EXimAVED FROM TIIK MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

In announcing a clieap Edition of tins important and interesting 
work, wiiicli lias been considered unique in biograpliical literature, the 
piibiishei’s again beg to direct attention to the following extract from 
the autlior’s preface : — “ A revised edition of the ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ embodying the important collections which liavc been 
brought to light since the appejirance of earlier impressions, is now 
ollered to the world, embellished with rurtraits of every Queen, from 
autlientie and pioperly verified sources. The series, commencing 
witli the consort of William the Compieror, occupies that most inte- 
resting and Important period of our national chronology, from the death 
of the last monarcii of the Anglo-Saxon line, lulward the Confessor, to 
the demise of the last sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen 
Anne, and comprises therein thirty queens who have worn the crown- 
inatrimonial, and four tlie regal diadem of this realm. We have related 
the parentage of every ijueeii, described her education, traced the in- 
Huence of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public uiul private, ami given a concise outline of tlie domestic, as well 
as the general history of her times, and its ctYccts on her character, 
aud we have done so with singleness of heart, unbiassed by selhsh 
uiterests or narrow views. Such as they were in life we have endea- 
voured to portray them, both in good and ill, without regard to any 
other coiisiderutions than the development of t]ie/i/c7.v. Their sayings, 
their doings, their maniKUi, their costume, will be found faithfully 
chronii*K‘d in this work, v uicli also iiieludos the most interesting of 
their letters. The hope liiut the ‘ Lives of the Queens of England’ 
bo regarded as a national work, lionourable to the female 
obaractor, and generally useful t<’ society, has encouraged us to the 
completion of the task.” 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON THE 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


FBOJt THE TIMES. 

“ These volumes li;ive the fascination of romance united to tlie inte;^rity of liistorv. 
The work is written hy a lady of consitlomhlc iudefatisahle industry, and careful 

judgment. All those ((ualilicat ions for a hiographer and an hi.storian she has brought to 
bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them lias resulted a narrative inten'.stin^; 
to all, and more particularly interesting to that portion of the community to wlioin the 
more refined researches of literature atford pleasure and instruction. The whole wtiik 
should be read, and no doubt will be n-ad, by all who are an.xious for inforiuation It 
lucid arrangement of tacts, derivcil fn»m authentic sources, exhibiting a combinaliMU ,if 
industr}’, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often im-t \\ith in hiogra[)Ij* rs . f 
crowned lieads.” 

MORNING UEllAM). 

“ A remarkahh' and truly <:reat hi.-^torieal work. In this series of biographies, iu whiih 
the severe truth of history takes almost the wiklnt ss of romajjee, it is the singular uii-it 
of Miss Strickland that her re.-eareii has cuahli-d her to throw m-w light on many 'ieui'tf,;! 
]>as, sages, to bring forth fp-sh facts, and to reiiiler every portion o!' our annals whi< I; 
has described an intercNting and valnahle study. She 1;as giv.-n a most valuable coinri!-;:- 
tion to the history of KrvJ.ind, and w.* !;ave n-i he-itatiou iji atViriuing thi.t no one c.in h’ 
said to possess an accurate knowl.-di:.' of th.* iiistory of the country w.ho has not sti; iioi 
this truly national work, which, in thi^ new edition, has n'o-ived all the aids that fmth'r 
research on the part of tlje author, and of onihellidiment o!i the ])art of the publishers, ceull 
tend to make it still more valuahl.-, and still mop- attractive, than it ha-i been in its ' li 
ginal form.’’ 

MOKNIMf rilUONICT.l;, 

“ A most valual.-lc and entertaining work. 'I heP- L-. (■•Ttainlv no ladv of f»ir day wh- 
has devoted lier pen to so heni-fu i il a purp'"..* ;i-; Mj^s Strickland. .\or is there .my ntlicr 
whose work.s j'O'.'-e-i a deep. r or more i injuring Inten .*-!. Stiiekluin.1 to onr iniiiJ 

the first literary lady rjf tin* ag.-,'’ 

mormm; vnsr. 

“ \Ve must pronounce Mi-s Strickland [»*yond all <om].anson the n!o>t entertain!:''; 
historian in the KnglL*)li laiiituage. She is certainly a woman of powerful atid aeti\e nii:n!. 
as well a.s of .scrupulous jnsfite .*iTid hon-sty of piirjio.'^e.” 

(irAKri:Ri.Y ki:vii:w. 

“ Miss .Strickland h;is made a very jndii iou-. use of many authentic MS. authorities ni't 
previously collected, and the result U ;i mo>t interesting uilditioii to 'Uir hiograiihi'-a: 

library.*’ 

ATIIE.VICLM. 

“ A valuable contribution to hi.'^toriea] kn(»wleijgi*. It contains a mass of every kind '>! 
historical matU-r of interest, which industry ;ind rc.scarcdi could collect. Wo have dt rivi-'J 
much entcjtiimment and instruction from the worL” 

PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN 

BY HIS SUCCKSSORS, HUUST AND BLACKETT, 

L3, GREAT MARLHOROUGII STREET. 



CHEAP BE-ISSTTE OP 

eyelyn’s diary and correspondence. 

Now in course of Puhlicationy in Four Monthly Volumes, crown octavo, 
price 6.<f. each, handsomely bound. 


On the 1st of Novemher was puhlished, printed uniformly with 
the last Edition of Pepys" Diary, 

The First Volume of the Ke-Issue of the New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition of the 

DIAEY AND COREESPONDENCE OE 


lOIIX EVELYK, RE.S. 


COMPRISINO AIJ. TUK IMrOUTANT ADDITIONAL NOTKS, LK’ITERS, AND OTHER ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, LAST MADE, CONSEQUENT ON THE RE-EX.UllNATION OF THE 
ORIGINAi. ^LS. 


“ We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Kvelyn. It is intended as a 
companion to the recent edition of IVpys, and prc.scnts similar claims to interest and notice. 
Evelyn was greatly above the vast majority of his contcmjwraries, tind tiio Diarj' which 
records the incidents in his long life, extending over the greater part of a century, is deser- 
vedly (\steeni(‘d one of the most interesting books in the langu.age, Evelyn took part in the 
breaking nut of tlie civil ^Yar against Ciuirles L, and he lived to see William of Orange ascend j 
the throne. Through the days of Strallurd and Laud, to tliosc of Sancroft and Ken, he • 
was tl.'o steady friend of moderation and p<*aeo in the English Church. He interceded 
alike for the royalist and the regicide ; he was the corres|X)ndent of Cowky, the patron of 
Jeremy Taylor, the associate and fellow-^tudcnt f»f Boyle; and over all the interval 
Lotween Vandyck and Knoller, between the youtli of Milton and the old age of Dryden, 
poetry and the arUi found iuin an intelligimt adviser, and a cordial friend. There are, on 
the whole, very few men of whtan England has more roa.son to be proud. He stands among 
the first in tlie list of Gentlemen, We heartily commend so good an edition of this English 
cliissic.’*~A>rt7n//ic?\ 

“This work, in its present form, is a necessary companion to the jx^pular histories of our 
coimtry, to Hume, Ilallam, Macaulay, and Lingard.— N?i». 


Also just ready for Publication, 

A New and Improved library Edition, in Four Volumes, of the 

DIAIIY AND CORUESPOKDENCE OE 

SAMUKC PEI'YS, F.E.S. 

EDITKD, with M MERor^ ADDITIONAL NOTES, BY 

lUClIAllD LOiU> ilRAYBROOKE. 

^West picture of the ng«' in whkli the writer lived, .-md a work of standard im- 
V nance in English literature.”— 
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INTERESTING WORKS 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

A NEW EDITION, 

THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 
FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF 
THE NOBILITY, &c. 

With the AKMS (1500 in number^ accurately engraved, and incorporated witli the Text. 
In 1 vol. (comprising as much matter as tAvciity ordinary volume.s), 38s. bound. 

Tins new edition, which has engaged the author’s clo.sest attention for a considerable 
time, comprises much new and interesting infonnation, and, it is confidently presumed 
will be found the most comprehensive, most interesting, and most perfect history of the 
titled classes ever produced. 

BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 

a ffitnfnlogi'tiil Bi'tttonnrn 

OF THE WHOLE OF THE UXTITLEI) ARISTOCRACY OF 
EXGLAXI), SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND; 

Comprising Particulars of 100,000 Individuals connected with tlicin. 

In 3 volumes, royal 8vo, including the Supplement and Index, beautifully printed iiidoubl-? 
column.s, comprising more matter tlian 30 ordinary volumes, 
price '2i. 3.s., elegantly bound. 

The Landed Gentry of England are so clo.sely connected with the stirring record.s "f its 
eventful history, that some acijuaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the 
lator, the lawyer, the lii.st<jricul student, the .speculator in politics, and the curion.s in toj/.i- 
graphical and anliijiiarian lore; and even the very s|dril of ordinary curiosity will proinit 
to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those tamilies whose influence j)ervade.s tri 
towns and villages of our land. This work fiirnishes such a mass of authentic inforniatioi 
in regard to all the principal familie.s in the kingilom as has never licforc been attempted t 
be brought together. It rel.ate.s to the untitled families of rank, a.s the “ I’eerage an 
Baronetage” does to the titled, and fdrrns, in fact, a jwerage of the untitled ai i.stocraov 
It embraces the whole of the landed intere.st, and is indLspensahle to the library of ever 
gentleman. 


BURKE’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

EXTINCT, DORMANT, & ABEYANT PEERAC.E^ 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Beautifully printed, In 1 vol. Hvo, containing 800 flouhle-column piige.s, 21s. bound. 

I'his work, formed on a plan preci.scly .similar to tli.at of Mr. Bnrke’.s jvipular Dietionnr; 
of the present I’eerage and Baronetage, roinpri.se.s tlio.se fieerage.s which have been 
pended or extinguished since the (’onfjue.st, particularising the members of each family n 
(fach generation, and bringing the lineage, in all possible ca.se.s, through either rollatera»s 
females^ down to existing houses. It cminect.s, in m, any instances, the new with the/' ' 
nobility, and it will in all ca.ses .show the cnu.se which Jiu.s influenced the revival et 'j 
extinct dignity in a new creation. It .should he particularly noticwl, that tliis ucw 
apjvertiina nearly a.s much to extant a.s to extinct persons of distinction; for IhoWa 
dignitijs pass away, it rarely w’cur.s that whole families do. 



PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN. 


MADAME CAMPAN’S MEMOIRS 

OF THE COUKT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price only 12s. bound.— In French, 7s. 

» We have seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the most snlen- 
did Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorn of any of its beams 
that is particularly worthy of attention.”— ’ 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

By MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 

EDITOR OF THE “ LETTEH-S OK ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES." 

4 vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. Cd. each, bound. 

“ This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland’s admirable ‘ Queen.s of 
England.’ That celebrated work, althoiigli its lieroines were, for tlie most part, foreign 
Princesses, related almost entirely to the history of this country. The Prince&?es of 
England, on the contrary, are them.selves Engli-sh, but tlieir lives are nearly all connected 
with foreign nations. Their biograpliies, consequently, afford us a glimpse of the manners 
and customs of the chief European kingdoms, a circumstance which not onW gives to the 
work the charm of variety, but which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general 
reader, as it links together by association the contemporaneous history of various nations. 
We cordially commend Mrs. Green’s production to general attention ; it is (necessarily) 
as useful as history, and fully as entertaining as romance.”— 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

By 1. DISRAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED BY HIS 
SUN, THE KT. HON. B. DLSRAELl, M.B. 2 vols., 8vo, 2t!s. bound. 

“ Bv far the most important work on the important age of Charles I. that modern 
times have produced .” — Quarterly Review. 

LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Second Edition, 1 volume, po.st8vo, with Portrait, lOs. Gd. bound. 

“We have perused this work with extreme interest. It is a portrait of Talleyrand 
rawn by his own l)and .” — Morniny Pvsl. 

MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 

AND ms {'ONTEJirORARlES, 


KDITEP BY 

ELIOT WAR BURTON. 

aicapcr Rdition, in 2 wls. Svo. with Portraits, I6s. bound. 

“Tliosc Memoirs form a necessary addition to tlic library of 
lentlcman. They nearly complete the chain of mixed persona , poHticai, ana 
horary history, commencing with ** Evolyn” and “ Pepys, ’ and ^ 

J our own day with the histories of Mr. Macaulay and Lord Mahon. — 
Standard, 
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INTERESTING WORKS 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OR, ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL, 

By ELIOT WAIIBURTON, Esq. 

Tenth Edition, revised, in 1 vol., with numerous Illii.strations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ A book calculate J to prove more practically useful was never jienned than the * Cres- 
cent and the Cross’ — a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime and 
its love for the beautiful in those famous regions con.secrated to everlasting immortality in 
the annals of the prophets— and which i;o other modern writer lias ever depicted with a 
pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque.” — Sun. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

Edited by the late Lieutenant-General Sir CUAULKS NAPIEK, G.C.B.. 

Commandcr-in-Chief in India, &c. 1 vol., Svo, Cs. bound. 

“ Narratives of stirriiifr interest, which should bi? iii the hands of every olRcer in lior 
Majesty’s service.”— G/oAc. 

ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODEUIP, E.sq., F.R.S. 

Cheapkk Edition, 1 vul., ]jost Hvo, Gs. bound. 

“ IVe hf-lieve we do not exaggcr.itc in .‘j.iving that, since the publication of White’s 
‘ Natural I Ibtory of and of tin* Miitroduction to Kiitoiiiolop-,’ by Kirliv;inii 

.^].‘i'rn f, no work in our language i.s bett'.'r caliuilalrd tlian the ‘ /oological Ken- 'atioiis’ to 
fullil the avowed .aim of it.s author— to furni-'h a iLind-biHik wliich may clicri.-sli or aw.ak'P. 
alovo for natural likiory."—(luarti rf^ Ju-rit ir. 


H I S T 0 R 1 C SC E N F S. 

By AGNES STllICKLAND. 

Autlior of ‘‘Lives of tin* Queens of England,” Nr. 1 vol., post 8vo, elegantly 
bound, with Portrait of the Author, lus. Gd. 

“ Tliis attractive volume is replete with interest. Like Mi-^.s Strickland’s former work', 
it will bef'tr.d, we doubt not. In the liarul.s of youthful hranrhes of a family as well .'o 
in th(>e 0 . tneir parents, to all and each of whom it cannot fail to be alike .amusing aiil 
insiructivc. — Britannia. 


lOlil) LINDSAY'S LErri-lltS O.N TIIK HOLY LANK. 

Loi'iiiii Edition, Eevi.'sed, 1 vol., po.^l 8vo, witli Illustrations, G.s. bound. 
“Lord Lind.^ay has f it and rwordid what hes.aw with the wisdom of a j'liiloso|dj(‘r,.iiD! 
the faith of an enlightened Chn.«»t'uin .” — (luartrrhj ICmew. 


MEMOIRS OF A nUNGAUIAN LADY. 

MADAME EDLSZKY. 

WRITTEN by UERSElJf. 2 vola., 128. bound. 

“ Worthy of a place by the side of the MemoirM of Madame de Stael and Madame 

Campan.**— 



PUBLISHED FOE HENBY COLBUBN. 
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JAPAN AND TUE JAPANESE, 

Comprising the Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan, with an 
Account of British Commercial Intercourse witli that Country. 

By CAI’T^UN GOLOWNIN. 


Nkw and CiiF.APKii I^dition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. bound. 

“ No European lias boon able, from personal observation and experience, to communicate 
a tenth part of the intelligence furnished by this writer .” — British liavkw. 


XAKllATIVE OF A 

TWO YEANS’ RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

NYitli Itcniarks on tlie Chaldeans, Nestorians, Yezidees, &c. 

By the Rev. J. P. FLEiTClIEU. Two vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

NAKllATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS’ 

YOYAGi: OF DISCOVERY ROUND THE WORLD 

Of U.M.S. “ ADVPiNTUUPY’ and ‘‘ BEAGLE,” under the command of Captains 
KING and Fl'rZUUY, 

Cheaper Editifti;. '1 Iarirf‘ vols., svt). with Maps, Charts, and upwards of Sixty Illustra* 
tions, by i.and>.eer, and utin-.r <*iniinMil Artists, bound, IM Is. Cd. 


Now ivadv, XI., price os., of 

M. A. TlllEllS’ HISTORY OF FRANCE 

UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A SKQCKL to m.S lUSTOUV «.>F THE EUENCH KEYOLUTION. 

Care sIiduMIh' taloni to twiler “Coi.kukn’s ArruninsKi) Ti:ansi..\tion,” 

N.R. Any of the volame.s may, for tlie jire.sent, he liad separately, at Os. each ; and sub- 
scrihers are recommended to eymplele tlnar rets as soon as possible, to prevent disappoint- 
ment. 

HISTORY OE THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A cojU'AXidX vou'MK TO -Ml:, ca.iao's 
“STORY OF THE HATTI E OF tVATERLOO.” 

With six Ihirtraits and Map, os. hound. 


MEMOIRS AND CnRRESIWDEXCE OF 

SIR RORERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Ambiissador at the Court.' of.itr(Min, Cojn nhagai, ami Viatua^ with 
Biographical Memoirs of 

ftUEEN CAROLINE MATILPA, SISTER OF GEORGE IIL 

2 voL*., pottt 8\’o, witu Portraits, 15s, bound. 

The tQQmoir of this hapless Qiitson cannot fail deeply to interest the reader.^*— 
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INTERESTING WORKS. 


Just Published, a Cheaper Edition for Circulating Libraries, in 3 vols., 
price 5s. each, half-bound, ’ 

FORTOTE: A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 

By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ If our impression be correct, that * Fortune ’ is a first fiction, we must speak of its 
writer as one of promise, power, and passion, from whose future ventures and adventures 
there is a good deal to be expected.” — Aihmceum. 

“ A brilliant novel. A more vivid picture of various phases of society has not been 
painted since ‘ Vivian Grey’ first dazsled and confounded the world ; but it is the biting 
satire of fashionable life, the moral anatomy of high society, which will attract all readers. 
In every sense of the word, ‘ Fortune ’ is an excellent novel.” — Observer. 

“ ‘Fortune ’is not a romance, but a novel. All is reality about it: the time, the 
characters, and the incidents. In its reality consists its charm and its merit. It is, in- 
deed, an extraordinary work, and has introduced to the world of fiction a new writer 
of singular ability, with a genius more that of Bulwer than any to whom wo can compare 
it.” — Critic, 

KEGffl.UD HASTINfiS; AS AJJTOBIOSRAPIIY. 

By ELIOT WABBURTON. Third andCheapor Edition, 3 vols., lOs. 6d. bound. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 

MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND, OF SUNNYSIDE. 

WRITTEN by HERSELF. Third and Cheaper Fklition, 1 vol., Gs. bound. 

“ Xoihing half so true or so touching in the delineation of Scottish character has ap- 
peared .since Galt published hi.s ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ and this is purer and deeper tlian 
Galt, and even more absolutely and simply true.” — Lord Jejfretj. 

ADYENTURES OF A SOLDIER. 

WRITTEN BY IIIJISELF. 

Being the Memoirs of EDWARD COSTELLO, of the Rifle Brigade, and late 
Captain in the British Legion. Cheap Edition, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. bound. 

“ An excellent hook of its cla.ss. A true and vivid picture of a .soldier’s life .” — Athenceim 
“ This higiily interesting volume is filled with details and .'uiecdotcs of the most startling 
character, and well desenTS a place in the library of every n^giment in the service.’’ — 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

NATH A L IET A TALE. 

By JULIA KAVANAGir, Author of “ Madeline.” 3 vols., 1.5s. bound. 

A tale of most fascinating interest, beautifully told, and abounding in depth of feeling 
and eloquence of .style.” — Sun. 

THE NEW TIM ON. 

A Poetical Romance. By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON. 1 vol. 5b. 

VIOLET, OR THE DANSEUSE. 

•A Portraiture of Human Passions and Character. 2 vols. 10s. 



13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 

SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 

HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 

C|it /nllniuiiig J0nii l^fnrks. 

MEMOIRS OE THE 

COURT AND CABINETS 

OP GEORGE THE THIRD, 

FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 

BY THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G.,&c. 
Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8 vo., with Portraits. 30s. 


OriNIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ These volumes contain nnich valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of lluchiiigham, laid hy as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he helil more tliaii one office in the Stale, and consequently 
kept u]) a eoniiiiunicatioii with a great number of hi.storical personages, lie 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; first, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
M'illiam and Tlionias Grenville, both of wliom sjient the chief part of their lives 
in ofiicial employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to lame 
as Lord Grenville. Tlie staple of the hook is made up of these family docuineiifs, 

I but there are also to he found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There arc three jieriods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
Tlie formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first war w ith Rcjiuhlican France. Lord Grenville’s letters to his brother 
allord a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince’s party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King’s illness .” — The 
Times. 

“ A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- 
fatlieraml great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lor<l 
Grenville, of the days n the second Win. Pitt. The letters wliich are given to 
the public in these voh mes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
ending with 1800. In that interxal events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the King — the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again into otficc— the great con- 



2 HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE COURT AND CABINETS OP GEORGE III. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS CONTINUED. 

stitutional question of the Regency which arose upon the King’s disastrous malady 
— the contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England uimn the great European war, — these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded w’ith the most anxious care 
from all eyes hut those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour — not unfrcquently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of cele])rity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 tvho is not introduced into these pages ; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fit/william, Tierney, Buckingham, Oenville, (irev, Malmes- 
bury, 'Wilberforcc,Burdett, Fitzgibhon, firattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the Beresfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, ^c .” — Morning Herald . 

“ These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been brought to liglit out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the hegiuning of 1 782 to the clos^ 
of 1799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life trf 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelburne Ministry, the storirty 
career of the Coalition of ’8,3, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual njoditications of Pitt’s first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Regency debates. On sonic incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, A:e., the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much intcre.st,” — luamhicr. 

“ This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of liistorical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy comhmation of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record .” — John Bull 

“ These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
hiijtqiijiyin.” — Britannia, 
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LORI) GEORGE BENTINCK: 

A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

BY THE EIGHT HOBT. B. DISEABLI, M.P. 

Fifth and Cubapkr Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. — “ This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a hook more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and j 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.” 

From The Dublin University Magazine. — “A political biography of 
Lord George Bentiiick by Mr. Disraeli must needs he a w^ork of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the w'riter would be sufficient to invest it 
with both — the comhinafioii surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In tliis | 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in | 
which he has couihined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with , 
the calmness of the critic.” | 

From The Morning IIlrald — “Mr. Disraeli’s tribute to the memory of ; 
his departed fritmd is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial, j 
No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, | 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, > 
wouhl have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- j 
ment ary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us w ith the very type and ; 
embodiment of w hat history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties ; 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres i 
and private intrigues, in the authors happiest ami most captivating vein, which ! 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative.” | 


LOUD PALMERSTON’S OPINIONS 

AND rOLICY; 

AS MINISTER. DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, ; 

DURING MORE THAN FORTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. j 

I V. 8vo., with Portrait, I2s. 

“ This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been lictatcd as a 4iplomatist and statesman.” — Chronicle, 

“ This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal.” — Standard, 
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THE LIFE OE MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OP FRANCE, 

CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIII. 

BY MISS PAKBOE, 

; Author of “Louis XIV. and the Court of France, in the I7th Century,'* &c. 

I 

I Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 


“ A fascitjating hook. Tlic liistoryof such a W'onian as the beautiful, impulsive, 
earrie.st, and adcctionate Marie de Mcdicis could only ho done justice to by a 
fcrn.ilc ])fMu impelled ])y all the syinjialhics of womanhood, hut strengthened by 
an erudition l)y whicli it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoc the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography coiuhiuing tlic attractiveness of rouianee with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the ‘frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the ‘philosophic wateli-tower of Guizot,' has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other."— New;s. 

“ A valuable, well-writteu, and elaborate biography, displaying ^ii unusual 
amount of industry and research.'’ — Mur}^ii}g Chronirh. 

“ A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more irUirnate aeqiiaiiitance he obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half c)f the 17th century ." — Morning Post. 

“ A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately lilended with the facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Me.dieis ; nor has the difficult ])n)hlem of 
eoinhiniiig with the fldelity of biography the gra]diic ])o\verof dramatic delineation 
been often more sueecssfully solved tliaii by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable hiogra[)hy possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of wliieh it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description ." — John Bull. 


“ A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The ])eriod of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoc is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interestin'.': events of a stirring and da///.ling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortuuale in her materials. A mauuscrijit of the Com- 
niandeur de Ramhiire, Genilemanof the Bcdcliainhcr under the Kings Henry IV., 
Louis XIII., and J.ouis XIV., cousLtiiig of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most mernovable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year \y.)\ to that of HiflO, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this iinportant document am]»le use has been 'judiciously made by Miss Pardoe; 
and her Tiarraiive, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, an<l which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
clegfl^tk written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
jjp^^»rthiness of female intellect in the age we live in ." — Illustrated News 



MEMOIRS or THE 


BAEONESS D’OBEEKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE: OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

THE COUllTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 

WKITTEN BY HEESELF, 

And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbrison. 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


I The Baroness d’Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
j wife of Paul I., and tie confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
j her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
I principal Courts of Europe, render her lifcnioirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
j ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and otlier celebrated individuals who nourished 
j on the continent during tlie latter i»art of the last century. Anirnig the royal per- 
! sonages introduced to the reader in lliis work, are Louis \VL, Mario Antoinette, 
Philip Egaliic, and all the Princes of France then living— Peter the Great, the 
Einpres:? Cattierine, the Emperor Paul, and bis sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prtissia — The Emperor 
Jose|)h 11. of Aiiriria— Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony — 
Sobieski, and C/artoriski of Poland — and tlie Princes of BrnnsAvick and Wurtem- 
herg. Among (be remarkable ))ersons are the Princes and Princesses de Lauibaile, 
de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes find Duc’ncsses de Cboiscul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufllors, de la Valliore, de Guiebe, ric Pentbi^vre, and de Polignac — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harconrt, Count de Staremlierg, Baroness de 
Krmtciier, .Madame Gcotfrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesiner, Vestris, and ^iadamc Mara; and the work rdso includes 
such literary celeltrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Ilar|)e, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Lnvatcr, Beruouiili, Raynal, de I'Epdc, lluhcr, Gbthe, Wieland, Male- 
bherlies, Mannonlcl, de Staid and dc Gonlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting tliose celebrated Euglistiwonien, Etizanetli Chiuileigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Auspach. 

“ Thfi Hnionoss d’Oberktreh, whose reiuarkuhte Blemoirs are here given to the public, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Bleiuoirs are lilled withavaiiciy of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and eniprehses, kings and queens, and reigning 
princes anti princesses. Asa picture ot society anterior to Iho French Revolution, the Ivook 
is the latest and most perlect production of its kind extant ; and as such, besides its minor 
Value as a book of amusement, it possesses a niajur value i*s a work of information, which, in 
the Interest of Instoricul inilh, is, without exaggeration, almost lucalculuble.”— O/^ercer. 

“Thorotighly geniiiiie anti nnairecten, these Memoirs displtiy the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, aiid relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and charncteia the world will be at all times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown In the high places of the world, the Ihironess d’OberkIrch was the very 
woman to write Mem'»ir- that would interest ftiture geuerationa. We commend these 
volumes most hcJirtily l. ,‘very reader They are a perfect maguzitte of pleasant anecdotes 
And interesting characteristic things. We laydown these ch!irm::ig“ volnmes with regret. 
They will entertiiin the most fusUdiutis readers, and instrnct the most informed.’'-~JiVawtAer. 

“An intensely interesting uut()biography.”“ib'or/UHg VhnmcAe. 

“ A valuable addition to the persopid history of un important period. The volumes deserve 
general popular A’ews. » 

“One of the most interesting pjeccs of contemp*)rary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remurkjjtle anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.”--Jo/*ft Butt. 
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MEMOIKS OF JOHN ABEENETHY, F.E.S., 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BY GBOBGE MACILWAIN, P.B.O.S., 

Author of “ Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science,” 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Portrait. 21$. 

“ A memoir of high professional and general interest.” — Motninp; Post. 

“These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the 
celebrated John Aberneihy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment.”— //«•<?/>/, 

“ This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age — the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly profound plnlosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man^s life. 
Abernethy’s memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has found 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently, in giving the history of his, 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is"* 
excellent : so hajipily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly.” — Standard. 


THE LITERATUEE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTING A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALES, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLAD.S, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESFJMT DAY. 

BY WILLIAM AND MABY HOWTTT. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most channing and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, hut 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.” — Sun. 

^ A book full of information — and as such, a w’elcome addition to our literature. 

' translations — especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 

^iled with spirit and taste.” — Athenmm. 
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MEMOIRS AND' CORRESPONDENCE OP 

MAJOR GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 

ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 

EDITED BY j-. H. STOCQUELEB, ESQ., 

At the request of the Daughters of the late General, from Private Papers and 
Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 

MILITARY LIEE IN ALGERIA. 

BY THE COUNT P. DE CASTBLLANB. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canrohert, Lamoriciere, and St. Arnaud are brought prominently 
before the reader. "—.hammer. 

“ These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — 
Sunday Times, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STA'fES’ ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

** The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes coiitaiu much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States' soldier in time of 
peace ." — Daily News. 

HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

B Y HOBAOE ST, JOHN. 2 vols. 21s. 

** A work of great and permanent historical value and interest." — Post. 

“ The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and ai-tistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Alherueum. 

HISTjJRY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THli i#lTBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

BY LIEUT. H, JBBVIS, Koy^ ArtiUery. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

“ Written with gr^J^re and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any momca^in the history of Corfd." — Athenaum, 
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CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BY JAMES BEUCE. 2 vols. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages ; — Sappho, Ailsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilans, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcctes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Csesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppjca, Otho, Corn- 
modus, Caracalla, Hcliogabalus, Zeiiobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and lleloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medieis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon dc 
ITEnclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stacl. 

A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and iinhackiiied 
subject. The volumes arc tlie result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through liis volumes entitle them to he gciicrully read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour.” — E.ruminer. 

“We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossipjiy ami picturesque.” — Athenrpum. 

“ A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader.” 
— Literari/ Gazette. 


RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE E^^GLISll IN AMERICA. 

BY THE AUTHOK OP “ SAM SLICK,” 2 vols. 213. 

“ We conceive this work to he by far tlie most valuable and imj)ortant Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light uj)ou the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States.” — N. and M, Gaz» 

THE SONG OF ROLAND, 

AS CHANTED BEFORE THE BATTJ.E OF HASTINGS, 

BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFEU. 

TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOB OP “EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 

Small 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

“‘The Song of Roland' is w^ll worth general perusal. It is spirited and 
descriptive, and gives, ai^ Important, and, no doubt, faithful pictiure of the chivalric 
manners and feelings pf!pe age.”~ //craW. 
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THE JOUENALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

GENEliAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
COMPKISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN l7y;i-94; 
WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 
PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INVASION. 

B,D,ITED BY HIS SON, SIB HABBY VEBNEY, BABT. 
1 vol. royal 8vo., witli large maps, Us. boiiiid. 

“Both the journals and letters of Ca))t. Culvert arc full of interest. The 
letters, in particular, arc entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, 
not \vitho\it wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the 
scries addrt'sscd by Capt. Calvert to bis siNter are literary compositions of no 
common order. Wifli the ])est means of oi)serYing the progress of the war, and 
with his faculties of judgment exercised ami strengthenod b} e.vpcriencc — a quick 
eye, a ])lueid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. Calvert 
in many respects a nmdel of a military critic. Sir Harry Venjev has performed 
his duties of editor very w'cll. Tiic book is creditable to all parlies toncenied in 
its production.'’ — ^ItUencnuu, 

COLONEL LANDMANN’S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols, 21s. 

“Among the anecdotes in this work will be found noticc.s of King George III., 
ll*e Dukes of Kcnt,Cnmberl<ind, Cambridge, Clarence, and iiicbmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord llearhfiehl, Captain Gro.se, t\:c. Tin? volumes abound in inte- 
resting matlm*. The anecilotes are one and ail amusing." — Observer. 

•‘These ‘/Ydvcntines and Recollections’ are tho.se of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distingui.shed society. Colonel 
Landmarm wrlle> so agreeably that we have little doubt that bis volumes will be 
acceptable." — Jthc-mewn. 


ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT HANGERS. 

PJICONO SEriKS. 

BY WILLIAM GBATTAN, ESQ., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGIir RANGERS. 2 Vols. 21s. 

“ In this seixmd series of the adventures of tliis famous regiment, the autlior 
extends bis namiti\« from llie first formation of the gallant 8Sih np to the 
occupation of J’aris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took part, are described. The volumes arc interwoven with original anec- 
dotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and manners, with tne anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an agreeable and unaffected inauner. The work hears all the characteristics 
of a soldier’s straightforward and entertaining narrative ." — Sunday 'lime.^. 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT ; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 

BY S. W. PTJIiLOM, ESQ. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KING OF HANOVER. 

Sixth Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. Cd. 


“This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an inteiligent style; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language.” — Britannia, 

“ The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the vdlnme. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
caus^ of Revelation by the issue of such a hook, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action.” — Glahe. 

“ Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in tlie universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and wc unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages.” — Dispatch. 

“Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science iu 
a manner to he apprehended by the meanest understanding, hut which wdll at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar.” — Messenger, 

“ A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Eullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at tlie Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nehnlse. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. Tins is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, througli 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. Wc 
meet Lira next in the Air, running through all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable K^jijgdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited th| ^J^ms i^ces of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the AnatSy 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 

COMPRISING 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SKA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BY P. GEBSTAEOKEB. 

3 vols. post 8 VO. 31s. 6d. 

“ Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky arc always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.” — Globe, 

“ The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants w’e have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, w here he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull—a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr, Gerstaccker’s chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner.” — Athemmm, 

“ These travels consisted principally in a ‘ winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.* In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can he imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life, 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts tfte author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable ekpectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The ^escrij^tiou of 
Sydney during the exciti&meut prevailing on the discovery of neiv mines is very 
interesting.”— -Jun. 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 

"by f. lancelott, esq,., 

MINERALOGICiVL SURVEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Second Edition, rc\isciL 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ This is nn unadorned account of the actual condition in wliich these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a retnarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, tlie vegetation, and tlie agricullural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may he expected from a scientitie hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipnliition. Mr. Lancciott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratilications, variiAics of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has jiointed out, and otlVrs ii perfect manual 
of the nfew craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to jiroviile 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodc.s, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, <S:c., such as a shrewd and ob-^ervant eoimsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpas.^cd.’' — Glubc. 

“This is the be.st book on the new El Dorado; the best, not <mly in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of wbieh merits it. exei'is, l)ut eminently 
the bCsSt because the latest, and the work of a man profes.sionaUy conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of tliou.samis aininally to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolilie of works 
upon Australia, .but they are all now obsolete. Every one who lakes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. LaneeloU’s work, which 
tclVs everything of the social slate, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country.'’' — Siandard. 

“ We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion.” — Lloyd's Weekly Paper. 


A LADY’S YISIT TO Tllb GOLD DIGGINGS 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BY MBS. CHABLBS OLACY. 1 vol. lOa. Sd. 

“ The most pithy and entertaining of all the hooks that have been written on 
the gold diggings.” — LHrrary Gazette. 

“ Mrs. Ciacy's book will be read with consideralile interest, and not without 
profit. Her stateipeiits and advice wall lie most useful among her own sex.” — 
4rithen<SUf)t, 

' “ Mrs. Clacy tells her storj' well. Her book is tlic mo.^1 graphic account of the 
dfggijngs and tbd gold country in general th.at is to be had.” — Neua. 

“Oiie of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued.” — Messenger, 
“WorcTComi^^i^d this work as the emigrant’s vadc meewm.*' — Home Companion. 

■ ■ . ■ 
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A SKETCHEE’S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

BY EOBEBT BLWES, ESQ,. 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the 
Author. 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

“ Combining in itself the best qualilics of a lilwary volume, with that of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes’ ‘ Sketcher’s Tour.’ U is an unaffected, well-written record 
of a tour of some 36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful 
tinted lithographs, executed by tlie author. These, as well as the literary 
sketches in the volume, deal most largely witli Southern and Spanish America, — 
whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwicii Islands, is carried 
to and fro among the strange and e.xciting scenes of the Pacilic,— thence sails to 
the Australian cofist, — passes to China, — aftenvards to Singapore and Conibay, — 
and so lioijie by Egypt and Italy. The book is i)]casantly written throughout, 
and with the ])ictures(|ue variety that can not hut belong to tlui description of a 
succession of such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks.” — 
Examiim\ 

“ This is a delightful hook. Mr. Elwes, in his Tour through America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, ami Europe, lias choscu the grandest and the 
most beautiful scenery for the cxerciNC of his pencil. To the illii,stratjons he has 
addcfl descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the work of the pencil almost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works the book must be assigned. 
The beauty of tbe engravings, and the handsome veil itig-up, make it an extremely 
elegant hook for the table of the drawing-room. The abundauee of lively 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and viiricty of information, make it an 
equally admirable book of learning and amusement.” — Slandard. 

“Tbe garment in winch this book conies forih seems to point out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of Us contents — cheerful, 
lively leUcr-press — will assure it a ready welcome tlicre. Vet it is not, tlierelbre, 
ineligible for the library shelf— even for that slioif which is devoted to ‘ Voyages 
Round the Vvorld.’ Pleasanter reading, we repi^at, need not he oliercd than our 
sketcher brings.” — Jiheiueiim. 

“ In every res))ect a most clianning volume, abounding with exquisite coloured 
engravings— ail elegant gift-book for the season.”— 


A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLU.sTK.ATfNG THEIR TEESENT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BY EDMUND SPENCEE, ESQ., 

Author of “ Tiavels iu European Turkey,” “ Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with flic eVes and feelings 
of a Protestant i/liilosopher His volumes contain iniicli valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information .” — Morning Chro- 
nicte. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 

THROUGH BOSNIA^ SERVIA, BULGARIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
EPIRUS ; WITH A VISIT TO GRKKCE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES 
OP AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

BY EDMUND SFENCEB, E S 
Author of “ Travels in Circassia,” &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a 'valuable 
Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the ])osses8ion of 
the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

“ These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now sutFering, its financial difticulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a gi’cat portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together -with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer’s valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.” — U. S. Magazine, 

“ This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and suiiplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction .” — John Bull, 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 

BY THE OFPIOEKS AND SEAMEN OP THE EXPEDITION. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OP THE ADMIRALTY. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the ” Times.” — This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late c.xpedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very reai^hlc book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
chaTjAiter. 
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THE AN8YREBH AND ISMAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

BT THE EBV. S. IiYDE, II. A., 

Late Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Lyde’s pages furnish a very good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want.” — Athmieum. 

“ By far the best account of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller.” — Critic. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BARON SCHONBERG-. 2vols. 21s. 

“ This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer .” — John Bull, 


KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY GEORGE MELLY, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

‘ Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ‘ Edthen,' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultau and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c.” — Examiner, 

ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Captain Macuinnon’s sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con, 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures^ of 
life^ anecdotes of societ^, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting .” — Sunday Times, 
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REVELATIONS OE SIBERIA. 

BY A BANISHED LADY. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Ifis. 

“ A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — Dickens's 
Household Words. 

“The authoress of these volumes was a lady of tpiulity, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Uussiau Govcninient for a ])olitieal ofi’once, was exiled to i 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this j 
northern penal settlement; and in it she spent almui two years, not unprofitably, i 
as the reader will find by her interestin.: work, containing a lively and graphic | 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, The hook 1 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been j 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian dv*spotis!ii ." — Dailif Nnrs. I 

“Since tlie publication of the famous romance tlic ‘ Rxile.s of Siberia,’ of ; 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of tiicse desolate lands more ai tractive 
than the [U’esent work, from the pen of th.e Lady Eve Ft dinska, which, in its un- ■ 
pretending style and truthful situplicity, Avill v.in its way to the rcailcr’s heart, ; 
and compel him to sympathise with the fair sulfcrer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these froycn solitudes is affcclingly told; and once settled i 
down at one of tlie most northern points of the convict tenitory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an ohscrvaut eye for the 
natural plienomena of those latitudes, as well as the liabit.s of ilm semi-harharons ' 
aborigines. This portion of the hook will he fimiid by the natmalist as well as i 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Glohe. 

“These ‘Revelations’ give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the : 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and fe^tiv:^ls of the inhai>itants. The . 
writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and llic gnic/'ful facility with which j 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her ‘ Kcvclations’ us attractive : 
and fascinating as they. are original and instructive.*' — Uritannia. i 

FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. ’ 

BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., ti 

Formerly Secretary' to the Ceylon Bratich Royal A.siatic Society. 2 vols. 21s. 

“A very clever and .'imusing book, by one who lia.s liv^-d a.s a planter and 
journalist many years in Ceylon. The work is filled with ititerc'liiig a»*<;oimts of 
the s)>orts, resources, productions, scenery’, and tra»liti(ins of the i.daud. The 
sporting adventures are narrated in a very s[>iTitc<l manm;r.’’ — Sfaudord. 

E I G n T Y E A R S 

IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY E. A. NEALE, ESQ., 

LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SsEKVICE IN SYRIA. 

, Second Edition, 2 voh., with Illustrations, 2Ls. | 

“A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently <piite familiar with the i 
East, and writes a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great ; 
deal ot infotmatiortis to be found in his pages.”— .tffAenoPzim. | 
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TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; 

WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES, &c. 

BY Ii. HUGH DE BONELLI. 

OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’s LEGATION. 2 VOlS. 21 S. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OP THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEzVNS. 

BY BRODIE ORI7ICKSH ANK, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 VOls. 21s. 

“ This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the cliarrn of introducing iis to iiabits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
volumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s work 
lias, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of inlelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African; but it has been reserved to Mr. Criiickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in thei’- original state, and to prove, as his w'ork 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African he brought within the pale of civilization. W^e 
,anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an atTccting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of botli liusliand and wife from al^l 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story.” — 
Standard. 

“ This work will be ad with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion .” — John Hull, 

LIPE IN SWEDEN, 

■WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORAVAY AND DENMARK. 

BY SBLINA BUNBUBY. 2 vols. 21s. 

The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway arc all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating tionhei n life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well cal. ulated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers.” — Dail^ News. 

“ Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The w'ork can be safely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, and most certainly the truthfuUest publication upon 
the North that has of late years been given to the world.”— 06 a ereer. 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BT OAPTAIIT THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 21s. 

“No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul tlian Captain Smith; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told.” — Post, 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 

By the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Bonnycastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

37 SITt J. !Ej. a T iTny A.TrT)!BR, £l.Xi.S., &o. 2 V. with. Jalaps, &G, 21b. 

“ These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information which may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive.” — Mes^ 
tenger, 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY CHAKLBS W. DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession.” — Globe. 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THE BEV. O. CEOLT, LL.D. lOs. Bd. 

“ Eminent in every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets.” — Standard. 

“ An admirable addition to the library of religious families.” — John Bull. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BY THE BEV. J. P. PLBTOHBB, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of “ A Residence at Nineveh.” 2 v. 21s. 

“ A graphic sketch of missionary life.” — Examiner. 

“ We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
aefor the spirit it displays of earnest piety.” — Standard, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY J. B. BUBKE, ESQ., Author of “ The Peerage,’* &c. 2 v., 218. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — ^The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D’Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — Tlie Legend of the Lambtons— The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy’s escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
&c., &c. 

“ It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or iU 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or wh.at, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author’s former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that' 
may justly be expected of the author of ‘ The Peerage.’ The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian.” — 
Standard* 

“ The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.”— 
fUBum. 


SPAIN AS IT IS. 

by G. a. HOSKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice.”— 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

ITISE «iN SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

SUGGiiSTIONS FOK A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY LOBD EOBEBT MONTAGU, A.M. , 

Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

“ Lord Montagu’s work will be equally valuable to the ship-huilder and the 
ship-owner— to the mariner and the commander of yachts.” — U. S. Magazine, 
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SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will he the most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Hulihurton’s admirable 
works. The ‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances’ evince powers of imagination 
and 'expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his quaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of tlu^ ploasanlcit books we ever 
read, and we e;irnc.stly recommend it.” — Standnnl. 

“ Let Sain Slick go a mackarel lishing, or to court in England— let him venture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded tbemselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — onr hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid’s and matron’s secret. 
The hook before us will be read and laughed over. Its (juaint and racy dialect 
will please some readers — its abundance of yarns w ill amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour.” — Jthona‘nm. 

“ The humour of Sam Slick is inexhanstihle, lie is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor; smiles greet his approach, ami wit and wisdom liaug upon his 
tongue. The present is altogetlier a most edifying jirodiiction, romarkahlc alike 
for its racy humour, its souml philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skipj)crs, or jioaching iu our 
fisheries, or eiiticiiig a liritish man-of-war on to a satid-har, lie is equally de.lighli'nl ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity ami picturesque qii.dutiicss of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty ami Inilh. We promise our 
readers a great treat from tlie perusal of iIkwc ‘ Wise Saw s ami Modern lustauces,* 
which contain a world of jiractical wisdom, ami a treasury of llie richest fun.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ As a work embodying the cynicism of RocbefoucauU, witli the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theopbrasfus or La llruvore, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival.” — Observer. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE ADTHOB OP ” SAM SLICK.” 3 vols. 31a. 60. 

“We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
del ightful.” — Y Umanrd. 

“ No man has done more than the facctiotuH Judge llaliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ‘ Sam,’ to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny, llis present collection of comic 
storiet^itiTid laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour.”— Globe* 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BY A. BAILLIB COaHBANB, ESQ. 2 vols. 

THE ROSES. 

BY THE AUTHOB OE •' THE PLIET,” to. 3 vols. 

** The author of ‘ The Flirt’ is ever welcome as a writer. ‘ The Roses’ is a 
novel which cannot fail to charm.” — OLserrer. 

“ ‘ The Roses’ displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
talent wliich a])])eared in ‘The Flirt,’ iind ‘The Manoeuvring Mother.’ ft is a 
book wliieh no otic would lay down unfinished.” — Stanflard. 

“ In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-choscn contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy.” — John Bull. 

BLECTRA: A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROCKINGHAM.” 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LOUD GERALD FITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 V. 

FnoM THE Times. — “ Tlie author of ‘Rockingham’ holds always a vigorous 
pen. It is inptossible to deny him the hajipy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power, llis characters arc the flesh and blood we meet in onr 
daily walk.s; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
houufl to c.vtend onr highest iiraise to the skill with whicli the several characters 
in ‘ Elect ra’ are pourtr:.yed, and with wiiieh the interest of tlie story is sustained 
to tin? very last chapier. Lady (ihmarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glcnarlowe 
and Lleclra, are all iiiicly-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a master 
hand.” 

AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN DRAYTON.” S v. 

“ A work ahouiuling in fascination of an irresistible kind.’’ — Observer. 

“ A mo.st clianning and ah.sorhing story.” — Critic. 

“ The hook througliont excites the interest of reality.” — Spreiaior. 

“ ‘ Aiheford’ is the biography of the clever writer of * John Drayton.’ It is 
a deeply interesting tale.” — Britannia. 


C IT ARLES A U C H ESTER. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 VOlS. 

“ The author ha.s originality and a strong imagination.” — Times. 

“ Music has never had so ghiwing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing 'ieal of alulity ilisplaycd iii them.” — Herald. 

“ The life of an . uthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the ma.'Rers ami artists are life-like. In Scraphacl all will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss lienette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another weN-known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightful study,”— 
Britannia^ 



22 HURST AND BLACKETt’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


H A E E Y M U I E; 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "MABGABET MAITLAND.” 

Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
prefer ‘Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Galt’s domestic stories. This new talc, by the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ 
is a real picture of the weakness of man’s nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased.” — Athmceum. 

“ A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression.” — 
Examiner. 

“ This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise aff(»rded by ‘ Margaret Maitland’ has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the aiithor is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction.” — Ca/e- 
donian Mercury. 

UY THE SAME AUTlfOTl. 


ADAM GRAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight hy ifs admirable piL‘ture.s 
of Scottish life and scenery.” — Post. 


CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE 01? THE PURITANS. 
Cheaper Edition. 1 v. Cs. 

“This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author’s reputation in the 
very lirst rank of con temporal Writers,”— 
Standard. 


DAEIEN ; OK, THE MEECIIAIST PEINCE. 

BY EIjIOT "WARBUKTON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“ The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the ‘ Crescent and the Cross’ had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent jdaee in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the stale of the natives of tlie new world at that 
period; the daring deeds of the Jluccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and au additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law’, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Hank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished .” — John Bull. 


THE FIEST LIEUTENANT’S STOEY. 


BT LADY CATHARINE LONG. 3 vols. . 

** As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the bCok is full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.”— DaiVy News, 



REGINALD LTLE. ALICE WENTWORTH. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 

HIGH AND LOW; 

OB, LIFE’S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY THE IION. HENRY COKE. 3 v. 

THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

“ The knowledge of the world which Mrs- 
Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree Is 
strongly exhibited in the pages of this 
noveL”— -Odserrer. 

The DEAN’S DAUGHTER, 

oil, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 

“ Ono of the best of Mrs Gore’s stories. 
The volumes ore strewed with smart and 
sparkling e[)igram .” — Morning Chronicle, 


CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of 

“ EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &c. 3 v. 

*' One of the most successful of the an- 
thor’s works.”— Po-sY. 


LADY MARION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 V. 

“This fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Dnke of 
Wellington’s niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel readers of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order ,” — John Bull. 


the longwoods 

OP THE GRANGE. 

Jiy the Author of 
“ADELAIDE LINDSAY.” 3 v. 

“ ‘The Longwoods’ are n faniHv group, in 
the story of whose life romance renders will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the * Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ DatV// AV fv, 


NCLE WALTER. 

by MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

' Uncle Walter* is an exceeding'. y enter- 
ing novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope more 
ever Ip her position ns one of the ablest ' 
vvriters of the day.”--Afo»T?n^ Post, 


3 V. 

“A novel of exciting Interest **^Post. 

THE KINNEARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

“ We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its Impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
improvement.”— Aiorning Post. 

BROOMHILL; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

“ ‘ Broomhill’ is a tale of life in polite 
society. The dialogue is easy— the interest 
is well sustained.”— 

MARY SEAHAM. 

BY MRS. GREY, 

Author of “ The Gaml)lcr’s Wife.” 3 v. 

Equal to any former novel byits author.” 
— Athenmim. 

ANNETTE. A Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 

Annette’ is a stirring tale. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom.”— 

CONFESSIONS OP AN 
ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

“The life of an F’tonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes— is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners.”— 

THE BELMI OP THE 
VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 

** The Old English Gentlcinan.” 3 v. 

“An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of ‘The Old English Gen- 
tleman.* Bull. 

The LADY and the PRIEST. 

BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 



Fublisli'^ on Ihe Ist of eyory Month, Price 3s. 6 d, 

l&LBUBN’S UFITEB SEItVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 


\}^l8 popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
.^ century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
liiicrest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
IhcideUts, Correspondence, &c., each number couqnises Biograph. 
Mem^rs of Eminent Oflicers of all branches of service, Beviews of New 
^Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
flying Subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
Ifeports of 'Prials by Courts Martial, Distribution of tife Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 


**This is cofifesseilly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as prefessional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services djrt distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tend^ r^ard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen.” — GloAe, 

C; At the head of t^se periodicals which funnsh useful and valuable information 
their peculiar clats^es of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the ‘ United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
lonrn^/ It nuiabj^rs among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords tlian by their pens, 
ind abounds with' the most interesting discussions on naval end military affairs, 
stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. EVC 17 inff)rma- 
.lidn df yalue and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
jfii^' 7 nvovy available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
wWch enrich, its pages is a feature' of great attraction. In short, the 
? XJ.nttod; Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader wlio possesses 
that aUnclaittont to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
t^tCrest bh its naval and military resources.” — Sun, 

V' b jyQjy ualional periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
pfb^sioiml meg^^r^Mornitip 
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